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I.—CONTEXT AND MEANING. 
By ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


In a previous article (Mind, N.S. No. 6) I noticed some of the 
difficulties arising out of the common practice of using the word 
‘proposition’ so as to confuse the distinction between assertion 
and sentence. The proposed remedy was, however, there left 
purposely rather indefinite, and the object of the present discus- 
sion is to help it to become a little less so. The question here 
raised is as to the best way of re-arranging some of the termin- 
ology of Logic, in face of a clear recognition that the sentence is 
not the assertion, and that names mean only what they are 
meant to mean; or that the ‘logical character’ of any name and 
of any proposition is to be sought not merely in that name or 
proposition taken as an independent entity, but as influenced 
by the special context in which it happens to be used ; or again, 
more briefly, that it is function, rather than structure, which 
ought to determine our classification of actual names and 
propositions. 

§1. It may be worth while first, in passing, to state what 
is the attitude taken towards the older Logic—a matter which, 
I gather, is easily misunderstood. There is no intention or 
desire, on my part, to make out that the traditional way of 
distinguishing kinds of name and kinds of proposition is useless ; 
it is no more useless than common-sense as opposed to philo- 
sophy is useless, or than narrow morality as opposed to freer 
views ; it has all the value of a makeshift, as well as the defects. 
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Attempts at reform in Logic, and often elsewhere, are honest and 
sane only so far as they start from this admission and direct 
their attack not upon the makeshifts and the half-truths them- 
selves but upon the common blind acceptance of them—the 
indiscriminate application of them in season and out of season. 
Logical doctrines are seldom errors to be refuted, or even 
superseded, in the ordinary sense; the facts of reasoning lie too 
near our daily life for that; rather, they are truths that need a 
little supplementing now and then,—truths with a blemish 
which from various motives we are often led to overlook. 

When the purpose of logical reform is limited in this manner 
the ranks of its enemies are thinned as far as possible. At any 
rate there is no longer any ground for the usual assumption 
that we are wantonly throwing away the treasures of the past,— 
an act which the wise conservative naturally condemns at once. 
There are left only two sections of the conservative party to 
contend with,—those who dislike innovation as such, and those 
who have somehow formed habits of thought antagonistic to 
this particular kind of reform. The former section are hardly 
worth considering, since their function and power is only to 
cause delay, but the latter section would be valuable allies if 
we could only win them over to see more exactly what it is we 
are trying to do. 

The chief habit of thought antagonistic to a regard for 
special context is, beyond dispute I suppose, that due to the 
attempt to make Logic Formal, or (worse) Symbolic. Whatever 
value these developments of Logic undoubtedly have is bought 
at a cost which deserves to be reckoned rather than ignored. 
But, if one may judge, for instance, from a recent unfinished 
discussion in Mind’, there is hardly a suspicion in the minds 
of formal logicians that they have any cost to pay. Mr 
Johnson evidently regards it as axiomatic that an argument 
is built out of its separate parts as a house out of separate 
bricks. Certain forms of words have certain fixed meanings; 
you put them to various uses, and still the items remain un- 
changed. That is precisely the half-truth which, we contend, 
stands most in the way of any effective recognition of the 


1 Oct. 1894, p. 582, and Jan. 1895, p. 143. By the way, my real 
contention was that a form of words has a different import at dzfferent 
times, not ‘at the same time’; a categorical sentence may be, I contend, 
of different import in different contexts. And I regret the need of 
pointing out that my object was to raise a question, not to beg one ; and 
that these are different operations. What Mr Johnson appears to mean 
by the charge of question-begging is that the reasons I give are only 
cogent if they are so. Granted. And are they cogent or not? That is 
the question raised. I hope to show that the formal logician misapplies 
the axiom that a whole is the sum of its parts. 
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influence of context on meaning. It is true to a large extent, 
and it really seems required in Symbolic Logic; but that is no 
reason why it should be trusted on the wrong occasions. In 
order to correct its misleading tendency we need to remember 
that the form of words is only one among other guides to the 
meaning of a sentence. Its position in an argument—the use 
that is made of the sentence on a particular occasion—has also 
to be taken into account if we care to guard against hasty 
assumptions. 

The hostile purpose of this article is, then, to indicate as 
well as the limits will allow, not that Formal Logic is entirely 
useless, but that the more plausible a given error is, the more 
does the cramping influence of Formal Logic spoil our chance 
of dealing with it successfully. The more need there is, in a 
given case, for the careful application of logical doctrine, the 
less does our ordinary Logic answer to the call. So long as no 
one disputes that a given name or sentence is of such and such a 
kind, there may be some value in the accepted rough distinc- 
tions; they serve at least for a sort of fair-weather Logic; for 
easy-going or provisional purposes. But wherever any serious 
doubt arises in regard to the logical character of a name or 
proposition—for instance, the doubt whether a given proposition 
is or is not. rendered meaningless through failure to define one 
of its terms—our choice lies between cutting the knot in some 
off-hand, pedantic, unconvincing manner, or else taking the 
context into account. Either we must declare that the name 
(or the proposition) is plainly of such and such a sort; that Logic 
says so and there is an end of the matter; or we must follow 
the more difficult course of recognising that the external form 
of a name or a proposition never gives more than a primé facie 
account of it, an account designed to suit the average context 
but which may be entirely misleading on any given occasion. 
In the end our choice between these methods depends on the 
amount of criticism we are led to apply to the matter in hand. 
Where the desire for truth is easily satisfied, the more trouble- 
some method seems unnecessary; but wherever a doubt has 
arisen the doubter will hardly take for his answer a mere 
re-assertion on the part of someone to whom the doubt has 
happened not to occur. Though fair-weather Logic may be 
assumed to have its uses, we need a foul-weather Logic too. 

Yet some hope of harmony with the formal logicians lies, 
I think, in the fact that attention to context is not wholly 
unknown to themselves. If they can be informal at times, why 
not at other times also? It is only proposed to extend a 
method which is already to some extent in use. Unintention- 
ally, or with incomplete intention, the thin end of the wedge 
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has been long ago inserted. Probably no Logic has yet been 
written which entirely fails to recognise the influence of the 
context of words and sentences upon their logical character. 
But our existing Logic has mostly been content to regard 
context as a disturbing element. The traditional plan has been 
to classify names and propositions so as to suit the majority of 
contexts, and then—more or less unwillingly—to admit the 
existence of a few exceptional cases. In proportion as our aim 
is to make our Logic ‘formal’ (ae. general) we try to look 
above and beyond the special context, and to think of a sort of 
average context as the medium in which words and propositions 
exist. What we shall here recognise, on the other hand, is that 
the average context is as non-existent a thing as any other 
average. Its assumption is a rough and ready artifice. Words 
and propositions, like everything else, exist not in an average or 
a fixed environment but in numbers of special and changing 
environments which affect their character. 

It is easy to find stray examples of the piecemeal application 
of our method. Such a case occurs, for instance, in the first 
chapter of Dr Keynes’ Formal Logic,—a book which expressly 
aims at taking as little account of context as possible’. At p. 12, 
in explaining the technicality ‘collective names’, he writes: 
“Some logicians imply an antithesis between collective and 
general names, either regarding collectives as a sub-class of 
singulars, or else recognising a three-fold division into singular, 
collective, and general. There is, properly speaking, no such 
antithesis...for the class of collective names overlaps...each of 
the other classes”. And he goes on to say that the correct and 
really important logical antithesis is between the collective and 
distributive wse of names. In this Dr Keynes is surely right. 
If we speak of a group—say a nation—collectively, we mean 
something different from what we mean if we speak of it ‘dis- 
tributively ’, and any group can be spoken of in either manner. 
The mere word ‘nation’, taken by itself, is neither distinctively 
one thing nor the other; in order to say which it is, we are 
forced to enquire into its special context. 

This example is mentioned in order to show that our method 
is not wholly incapable of commending itself even to those 
logicians who wish to keep as closely as possible to the Logic 
which takes into account only average context. The difference 
is that we are here to apply it more consistently than it has yet 
been applied. Of all distinctions drawn, otherwise than by 
actual function, among kinds of name, we have to say what 
Dr Keynes is willing to admit in this particular case,—that 

1 Formal Logic, according to Dr Keynes (8rd edition, p. 3) ‘has no 
cognizance’ of context. 
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‘some logicians imply an antithesis” between X and Y; that 
“there is, properly speaking, no such antithesis” (or rather, that 
the distinction is a misleadingly abstract one) since the two classes 
overlap; and “that the correct and really important logical anti- 
thesis” is between the wse X and the use Y. Kinds of name, 
when distinguished with reference to context, are merely kinds 
of use in asserting to which any name may be put. And, for a 
like reason, distinctions among forms of sentence must give place 
to distinctions among kinds of use to which sentences are put, 
—that is to say, among kinds of assertion. Kinds of assertion 
are kinds of use in reasoning. Thus the special context of a 
word is the proposition in which it is used on a given occasion ; 
and the special context of a proposition is the piece of reasoning 
into which on a given occasion it enters. 

§2. Of distinctions among names in a special context, or 
among kinds of use to which any name may be put, the one that 
possesses most importance! for Logic is that between (what may 
be called) the descriptive and the non-descriptive use of a name. 
This corresponds, in intention’, to J. 8. Mill’s distinction between 
‘connotative’ and ‘non-connotative’ names; and, in its applica- 
tion, it corresponds roughly to the old distinction between 
general and proper names; that is to say, general names are on 
most occasions descriptive, while proper names are on most 
occasions not so. For shortness, we may speak of descriptive 
and non-descriptive names (instead of ‘ uses’), meaning thereby 
names when put to one or the other use. For there 1s no such 
thing as a name which is descriptive or non-descriptive in the 
sense of being incapable of being put indifferently to either use 
on occasion. The old definition of a general name as one which 
is “capable of being correctly affirmed, in the same sense, of 


1 This statement is justified further on ; p. 302. 

* The intention was to put into two separate classes names which do 
and names which do not admit of definition. This point has been missed 
by those who (like Jevons and Bradley) choose to think of ‘connotation’ 
as ‘ideas excited’ by a name, and who therefore class proper names as 
connotative. Mill’s intention is clearly shown in several passages ; e.g. 
where he says (i. 11. 5) that proper names are not, in his sense, ‘connotative’, 
because they “are not dependent on the continuance of any attribute of 
the object”. And indeed, since all names that have any use or value 
at all ‘excite ideas’, it is only when taken in Mill’s sense that the distine- 
tion has importance for Logic. To Mill, the connotation was not the 
mental picture which a name happens to convey, but the essential attributes 
of the class, or the list of attributes the absence of any one of which in a 
given case would prevent our applying the name. Still, in order to avoid 
possible ambiguity, we may here use the word ‘descriptive’ instead of 
‘connotative’, pat ‘the definition’ instead of ‘the connotation’. A de- 
scriptive name is a name which is so used that the enquiry after its 
definition is relevant. 
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each of an indefinite number of things” is thus to be condemned 
as misleading. General names are, in practice, freely used as 
proper names, and proper names are occasionally used as 
general. 

§ 3. As soon as we try to make the essential character of 
descriptive names turn upon actual function, we are launched 
upon the enquiry into the different kinds of proposition, since it 
is only in propositions that names perform their function. We 
shall have to distinguish the different uses, within the different 
kinds of proposition, that names may serve. And we shall find 
that, for logical purposes, the most fundamental distinction 
among propositions resembles in some important respects that 
which is usually drawn between ‘categoricals’ and ‘hypo- 
theticals?.’ 

The resemblance is vitiated, however, in the same way as 
that between ‘descriptive’ and ‘general’ (or ‘connotative’) 
names. The hypothetical and the categorical have been too 
often regarded as kinds of proposition which, whether or not 
clearly distinguishable by the form of the sentence alone, were 
at any rate constituted by something in the ‘ proposition’ itself, 
and not by the use to which it is put in a given argument; at 
best by the use to which it is on the whole most capable of 
being put. The proposition, like the name, has been too often 
imagined as an isolated entity, its logical character as being 
independent of its actual context. 

As in the case of connotative names, there is one needless 
confusion about the nature of the hypothetical, which may be 
briefly mentioned and dismissed. The hypothetical as a whole 
is not the same as its own consequent clause. Even Mill fell to 
some extent into this confusion, and at the time he wrote there 
was more excuse for it than now’. I say, even Mill, because he 
very nearly escaped this elementary blunder. He falls into it 
where he expressly defines the categorical proposition, but not 
in explaining the nature of the hypothetical. Categorical pro- 
positions, he tells us, are those in which ‘the assertion’ is not 
dependent on a condition. If this definition means anything, 
it means that in hypotheticals ‘the assertion’ 7s dependent on 
a condition ; which of course is not true of the hypothetical as a 
whole, but only of its consequent clause. All assertions, as such, 
assert something unconditionally ; and, as Mill himself saw, half 
a page before and half a page after the passage* where he states 


1 The word ‘hypothetical’ is here used in its widest sense,—to include 
all propositions other than ‘categorical.’ 
2 It is still to be found in the books whose function is to hand on the 
older Logic with as little alteration as possible. 
3 Bk. i. ch. rv. § 3. 
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this as being the defining peculiarity of categoricals, hypo- 
theticals are also assertions to that extent. The inconsistency 
is probably due in great part to the influence of the old notion 
that all propositions are best understood as predications,—a 
superstition which Mill, in spite of occasional lapses, did a good 
deal to destroy. Largely through Mill’s help we have learned 
that to predicate is not the only thing that a proposition 
can do. 

A somewhat similar error is fallen inte by Mr Johnson’. 
Instead of seeing that the proposition ‘If A, then C’, in the 
commonest and most important of its uses, asserts a relation 
directly between A and C, he speaks of it as merely asserting a 
relation between A and non-C, and assumes that the only alter- 
native is to assert the obligation to assert the latter relation. 
What can be gained—except possibly for the purposes of Sym- 
bolic Logic—by thus refusing to recognise the direct relation 
between A and C? It is not as if the hypothetical were 
peculiar in requiring a thinker reflecting on his thought. All 
assertions claim to be made under obligations to the truth; all 
assertions have consequences. The grounds of the hypothetical, 
as much as of any other assertion, may easily be defined to lie 
outside the assertion itself. And how could a hypothetical serve 
as major premiss, if it really asserted nothing beyond the non- 
existence of ‘A non-C’? In some way or other the positive 
assertion that A indicates C must be imported into it before it 
will perform its most normal function. In its use as major 
premiss the positive meaning is already somehow there. 

In order to classify propositions by the function they perform, 
it is necessary to break entirely with the view that a proposi- 
tion has its character or meaning finally determined by the form 
of the sentence expressing it. Whatever be the form of the 
sentence there are only two distinct uses the assertor can be 
intending to make of it,—to express either a major premiss or a 
minor*®. We do not, in saying this, come into real conflict with 
Mr Bradley’s view, in the Principles of Logic, that the major 
premiss is ‘an effete superstition’. Indeed, I am under great 
obligations to Mr Bradley’s book, and still more to Mr Bosan- 
quet’s, for the account they have given of the process of judg- 
ment generally; and the chief reason why I do not here 


1 Mind, N.S. No. 1, pp. 18, 19. 

2 These names must be guarded against the small misinterpretation 
which is liable to arise from their mechanical determination in the old 
doctrine of the Syllogism. The distinction, as we shall understand it, has 
nothing to do with the order of the terms in the sentence expressing the 
conclusion. The simplest account to be given is that our ‘major’ and 
‘minor’ premisses correspond in function to those in the first figure only. 
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expressly use more of their results is that, for the limited 
purpose kept in view, they seem rather needlessly deep and 
intricate. One can really see the defects of Formal Logic better 
from a position in some respects nearer its own, leaving room 
for further refinements afterwards. And Mr Bradley’s objection 
to the ‘major premiss’ seems to me not very well described as 
such ; it is rather an objection to the use made (or supposed to 
be made) of the notion by his opponents. In his account. of the 
hypothetical, our ‘major premiss’ is sufficiently contained. 

§4. When we look broadly at kinds of assertion apart from 
context—that is to say, when we consider them as existing in 
an average context, or as distinguished by the use in reasoning 
which they most commonly serve—we might very naturally 
divide them into assertions of general rule, and assertions of 
particular fact; the former being commonly used as major 
premisses, the latter as minor premisses. Our half-understood 
facts of observation are illumined by theory, and so made fuller 
of meaning and substance; our vague theories are applied in 
particular cases, and so given a clearer outline and a less indefi- 
nite content. Normally, the function of an assertion of general 
rule is to act as major premiss to all particular cases that can 
be brought under it, while that of an assertion of particular fact 
is to act as minor premiss, and so to be explained by any general 
rule which bears upon the case. 

There are, however, two reasons why this distinction cannot 
quite be identified with that between major and minor premisses. 
One is, that in becoming premisses propositions often undergo 
an important change from what they were in their unattached 
condition. This point we will return to further on’. The other 
is that the distinction between ‘general rule’ and ‘ particular 
fact’ is difficult to apply. One general rule may be less general 
than another, and so be used to play the part of ‘ particular fact’ 
to it? Or again, when our major premiss is what the older 
Logic would call a ‘singular’ proposition (e.g. ‘The Thames runs 
eastward ’), then, though it be intended to throw a definite light 
upon the particular fact ‘There is the Thames’, yet taken by 
itself it is difficult to distinguish from an assertion of particular 
fact. Whenever we classify terms or propositions by anything 
else than their use on special occasions, we shall find the classes 
overlap. 

Rather less vague, though nearly the same in effect, is the 
division into assertions which state the inferribility of one fact 
from another without asserting that the facts themselves are 


1 Pp, 299-302. 
2 Any syllogism in Barbara where the minor premiss is not a ‘singular 
proposition’ would be an example. 
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true, and on the other hand assertions which predicate about a 
Subject. Here again we cannot prevent the overlapping, so 
long as we have in view only isolated propositions, or—what is 
the same thing—general capabilities of use, instead of actual 
uses. It is of the essence of any piece of recognised truth, and 
therefore of any proposition, that it may be used either as an 
abstract ground of inference or as a predication about a Subject. 
Its position between less abstract truths on one side and more 
abstract truths on the other gives it two kinds of value in use. 
And its value in use is the ultimate source of its meaning. 
Apart from actual use, therefore, the logical character of all 
propositions is alike ; difference of logical character is purely the 
outcome of restriction, for the time, to one use as contrasted 
with the other. Definite logical character is a fleeting, tempo- 
rary thing. 

This division, however, needs only a slight alteration. It 
expresses very well the character of major and minor premisses 
respectively, and so long as we remember that the distinct kinds 
have no independent existence, but that each only exists rela- 
tively to the other, all difficulty about the overlapping is avoided. 
Let us say, then, that one kind of assertions state the inferri- 
bility of a fact P from a fact M, without asserting the truth of 
those facts, while the other kind state the truth of the fact M. 
If we are to keep the distinction between the hypothetical and 
the categorical at all, while admitting (as it seems we must) 
that every assertion, as such, is a downright assertion and yet 
can be made to confess to a certain abstractness,—and I agree 
with Mr Bradley in thinking the distinction useful nevertheless 
—then this appears to be the best way in which we can dis- 
tinguish them. Its peculiarity lies in the recognition of a 
connecting link (M) which binds the two assertions into one, 
and so makes the distinction between them hold good only 
within a syllogism. And in order to mark this peculiarity, and 
so avoid confusion with the more usual ways of drawing the 
distinction, it will perhaps be safer to use some other names 
than hypothetical and categorical; we might call the former 
inferential assertions and the latter predicative assertions (or 
predications) without any great harm’. 

When we admit that no proposition has its logical character 


1 The name ‘inferential’ has been used by Miss Jones (General Logic, 

p. 42) for the hypothetical conceived as an independent entity. Since, 

owever, it has not yet come into general use in this sense, while it 

describes very well the (now widely recognised) positive relation asserted 

in the hypothetical, or major premiss, no difficulty need be created by it. 

Our use of the name ‘predicative’ is purposely intended to conflict with 
the older custom. 
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decided except by reference to its actual use, this distinction 
will be found to correspond exactly with that between major 
and minor premisses as here defined. Take any example of 
what in the ordinary Logic is called an ‘A’ proposition, and it 
can be seen to have two quite distinct logical characters accord- 
ing as it is used as major or as minor premiss. In the former 
case it is a pure inferential. Take first the general proposition, 
—commonly expressed in a sentence of the form ‘ All X are Y’, 
Clearly this can be interpreted ‘If anything is X, it is Y’ 
without in the least interfering with its function as major 
premiss. Whether or no the speaker holds, and intends to 
assert categorically, that certain existing things called X are Y, 
at any rate this part of his meaning is irrelevant to the purpose 
of stating that X may be taken as a sufficient ground for the 
inference Y. This truth is less easy to see when the proposition 
is ‘singular’—for example, ‘The Thames runs eastward’ or 
‘ Willesden is where they take the tickets’. Such cases provide, 
in fact, the extreme instance of difficulty in regarding the major 
premiss as a pure inferential; for through our inveterate habit 
of interpreting propositions in the light of their average context, 
we are apt to miss entirely the point here intended. We seem 
to be required to deny that these propositions can be predica- 
tions,—which would of course be absurd; what is really said is, 
not that a sentence used as major premiss is a sentence that 
can have no predicative meaning, but that when and while it is 
used as major premiss only its inferential meaning is relevant. 
It is the minor premiss (e.g. ‘Here is Willesden’) not the major, 
which takes care that the fact of Willesden’s real existence shall 
not be overlooked. What is meant, in short, is that a major or 
minor premiss, as such, is something different from the two 
premisses combined, and different also from that incomplete 
entity the unattached proposition not yet employed for one use 
to the temporary exclusion of the other. Any premiss, by itself, 
is an unreal abstraction from the syllogism. The major premiss 
is that part of the syllogism without which the minor would 
have a meaningless predicate; the minor is that part of the 
syllogism without which the major would be a pretended ‘rule 
of inference ’, detached from all application,—detached from that 
employment which alone can justify its existence or give it a 
meaning. It will be convenient, then, to use the names ‘ infer- 
ential’ and ‘predicative’ assertion as synonymous with major 
and minor premisses respectively. A major premiss is a pure 
inferential, though the sentence expressing it may be used as a 
minor premiss on other occasions. A sentence which appears 
to predicate may be used for either purpose, but in order to 
predicate with a meaning, it must be a minor premiss. 
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In regard to the minor premiss, however, a difficulty is to be 
noticed in the case of a Sorites. Suppose we are given, as 
premisses ‘If Y, then Z’ and ‘If X, then Y’; allowing the 
conclusion ‘If X, then Z’. This conclusion may or may not be 
intended to assert as a fact that there are X’s and that all of 
them are 7's; if it is so intended, then the minor premiss ‘If X 
then Y’ must be equally predicative, for in order to support a 
predicative conclusion an inferential minor premiss would not 
suffice’. On the other hand, if the conclusion is intended as an 
inferential, this can only mean that it is a major premiss in a 
further syllogism,—e.g. ‘If X, then Z; S is X; therefore S is 
Z’ —in ne case we have a Sorites with ‘If Y then Z’ for its 
ultimate major premiss, ‘ S is X’ for its ultimate minor premiss, 
and an intermediate’ proposition ‘If X, then Y’ which has 
already been treated as a minor premiss, and yet seems to be 
itself as non-predicative as a proposition can be. How are we 
to reconcile this case with the doctrine that the minor premiss, 
as such, is predicative ? 

Two ways out of the difficulty may be suggested. We 
might regard ‘If X, then Y’ as major premiss to ‘S is X’, and 
the resulting conclusion as minor premiss to the ultimate major ; 
or we might say that in a Sorites the ultimate major premiss is 
inferential, the ultimate minor premiss predicative, and the 
intermediate propositions not distinctly characterised,—capable 
of being viewed in either light at will. Indeed, these inter- 
mediate propositions are never related as premisses to the 
ultimate conclusion. They are rather the raw material out of 
which (together with one or other of the ‘ ultimate premisses’) 
the real premisses are made. If we adopt either of these 
explanations, then, it is true that a major premiss, as such, is 
inferential, while a minor premiss, as such, is predicative. 
Though any sentence may be used to express either kind of 
assertion, the assertions themselves are really different, when 
they are regarded as constituted by their function,—that is to 
say, when they are recognised as having no separate existence 
except in a syllogism. 

§ 5. Propositions regarded as constituted by their actual 
use in a syllogism cannot strictly be said to have independent 
import ; and yet if we are to speak of their difference of import 
at all, we can hardly avoid assuming their independence. But 
this, after all, is only the old difficulty we find in speaking of 
‘things’. Things of any sort are, in strictness, created and 
sustained by their environment; they exist in action or not at 
all; the assumption of their ‘reality’ is a useful artifice, en- 


1 See below, p. 293, as to the implication that S ‘exists’. 
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abling us to distinguish between more and less pressing ques- 
tions that may be raised, and to find a foothold in order to raise 
the former first. I see no objection therefore to speaking of 
the inferential and the predicative assertions as if they had 
independent import, so long as we remember the artifice in time 
to prevent its leading us astray. 

There is another reason also for doing this. The majority 
of assertions come to us as independent entities rather than as 
parts of an expressed syllogism, and we are left to imagine uses 
for them,—to see them as potential major or minor premisses 
ready for use and only waiting to enter into combination when 
the occasion offers. It is natural that there should be a good 
deal of agreement as to the special use which most befits a given 
truth as it comes before us, or which is the most pressing or 
obvious use to make of it; and it is in this way, no doubt, that 
we draw convenient rough distinctions like that between asser- 
tions of general rule and assertions of particular fact. Over- 
lapping distinctions are not to be condemned except where they 
cause actual trouble; they are excellent servants so long as they 
are kept in their proper place. 

There is a sense, then, in which we may speak of inferential 
and predicative assertions as having an independent import, and 
even as waiting to be combined in syllogisms. So regarded, 
there are some interesting characteristics to notice. In the 
first place, when we analyse the two kinds of assertion into 
terms, we must avoid using the notion of S and P for the 
inferential; and the simplest analysis of it is into Antecedent 
and Consequent (A and C). The relation asserted is a relation 
between ‘facts’, and is quite independent of the question 
whether, in the sentence which happens to be employed, A and 
C are names or propositions. ‘Heated bodies expand’, or 
‘Expansion accompanies heat’, or ‘If the heat of a body 
increases, expansion occurs’, or ‘Ifa body is heated, it expands’ 
are forms of sentence which may or may not, by grammatical or 
rhetorical accident, have different shades of meaning, but at any 
rate the same assertion—Fact A indicates fact C—can be made 
quite intelligibly by means of any of them. The assertion is 
that such facts are so related in the course of Nature that A 
may be safely used as a sign of (; and like any other assertion 
it may be made either as true or for the sake of testing its 
truth,—a difference of intention which stands altogether out- 
side its purpose as major premiss. On this account the 
grounds on which its truth happens to be justified do not in 
any way enter into the assertion itself. It is accidental, for 
instance, whether the relation is regarded as ‘between pheno- 
mena’ or ‘as holding good, once and for all, without distinction 
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of place or time or circumstance’’; and therefore the distinction 
used by Mr Johnson and Dr Keynes between the conditional 
and the hypothetical, is from our point of view irrelevant. ‘If 
virtue is involuntary, so is vice’ can serve for a major premiss 
just as well as ‘Ifa child is spoilt, his parents suffer’. 

One characteristic difference of import between the infer- 
ential and the predicative assertion has been already suggested 
above. A predicative assertion never contemplates the possibility 
that its S does not exist, since its very object is to tell us that 
it exists in a particular way, with particular qualities. On the 
other hand the object of the inferential is to tell us, not that M 
is true and therefore also P, but that if the fact M is true, then 
P may be inferred from it; and since this involves also the 
assertion that if P is not true, then we may infer that M also is 
not true, it is clear that the question whether either fact is true 
cannot be begged without entirely stultifying the assertion. 
Such a question may indeed be openly raised and answered, 
and the answer may be used as a minor premiss; but a major 
premiss, or pure inferential, must be something different from 
the major and minor premisses rolled together. 

Again, in saying that the assertion ‘ M indicates P’ involves 
the assertion ‘non P indicates non M’, we come upon another 
characteristic peculiarity of the inferential. A rule of inference 
has always a two-sided applicationn—may act as major premiss 
to two entirely different minor premisses, and so guarantee two 
entirely different conclusions; either term of an inferential may 
become the M term of a syllogism, while in a predicative 
assertion (as contrasted with a predicative sentence) it is only 
the predicate which can serve as M. Both these truths, and 
especially the latter, were much obscured by the old rules of 
Conversion, owing to their pre-occupation with sentences. 
Sentences may often need conversion before we can see clearly 
how to put them together as expressing premisses in the first 
figure. But with assertions the case is otherwise. To predicate 
is to lay more assertive emphasis on one term than on the 
other, and it is always the emphasised term which is the 
predicate. There is nothing, therefore, that can be called a 
predicative assertion until the distinction between S and P is 
already drawn, and then there is no further use for conversion. 

Even in the case of inferentials, it seems on the whole better 
not to speak of their ‘conversion’ (or ‘contraposition’), though 
their two-sided meaning does perhaps give some excuse for 
doing so. No premiss is ever converted, and to regard a given 
sentence as an assertion is only possible when we regard it as 


1 Keynes’s Formal Logic, 3rd edition, p. 211. 
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an actual or potential premiss; yet an inferential assertion, and 
not only the sentence expressing it, is capable of a double use 
which reminds us irresistibly of contraposition. As noticed 
just above, it may be used for getting two different conclusions 
with the aid of two different minor premisses; and such two 
uses may be called two different assertions. On the other hand 
they may be said to have the same force, since each of the 
minor premisses is related in the same way to one of them. In 
the language of the hypothetical syllogism, each of the two 
minor premisses ‘affirms the antecedent’ of the major in 
one of its forms, and ‘denies its consequent’ in the other’. 

§ 6. With the old doctrine of conversion, and equally with 
obversion, inversion, and the other processes of the so-called 
‘Immediate Inference’, we have nothing to do. We have no 
interest in rules setting forth the average equivalence and the 
failure of average equivalence between certain forms of sentence 
expressing class-relations. The value of such rules depends 
partly on the misinterpretations to which the AZJO forms of 
sentence are commonly lable, and partly on the need of 
reducing sentence-syllogisms to the first figure. It is doubtless 
an important grammatical fact that the sentence ‘All A is B’ 
does not usually mean the same as ‘All B is A’; nor ‘Some 
A is not B’ the same as ‘Some B is not A’; and it is worth 
while, in the same way, to remember that ‘ All A is B’ usually 
means the same as ‘No A is not B’; and so on. But Logic, 
from our point of view, has no more direct concern with the 
usual meaning of sentences than with the usual meaning of any 
word. There is of course always some convenience to the 
logician, as to other people, in knowing the grammar of his 
period and country, but there is more than mere convenience to 
him in keeping in mind the limits of the importance of these 
accidental, changeable facts. 

Under this view of Logic, many of the old distinctions must 
be condemned as merely grammatical in effect, though logical 
in intention. For instance, the distinction between affirmative 
and negative propositions needs a thorough reconstruction in 
order to adapt it to the special-context Logic; for there is no 
function in reasoning which cannot be served by an £ sentence 
exactly as well as by an A, or by an O sentence exactly as well 
as by an J. 

This does not mean, however, that we must cease to 
recognise contradictory and contrary opposition. Far from it. 


1 Thus, with the major premiss ‘If XY, then Y’, either ‘Y is true’ or 
‘ Y is false’ may be used as minor,—getting for the respective conclusions 
‘Y is true’ and ‘XY is false’. But either of these minor premisses will 
give the same conclusion with the major premiss ‘If Y is false, XY is false’. 
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But these notions will need to undergo some change. We 
must regard every pair of contradictory assertions as corre- 
sponding to the answers ‘yes’ and ‘no’ which may be given— 
by different people or at different times—to any properly 
pointed question. To give either answer is equally an assertion 
as contrasted with the state of mind called doubt, though it is 
always the case that the negative answer may be satisfactorily 
given on a less extensive review of the facts than the positive 
one. We can always see, for instance, that a given rule admits 
of ‘some’ exceptions, more easily than we can see the whole 
range of exceptions which ought to be recognised. Or we can 
always see that S is not P more easily than we can see exactly 
what S is. In contrary opposition, on the other hand, neither 
assertion is negative. Under our scheme, as under the 
traditional one, contrary opposition is fuller than contradictory 
opposition ; but under our scheme the distinction turns wholly 
upon this difference, and not in the least upon the form of 
sentence. The negative assertion is vaguer than the positive, 
and runs less risk. 

The same is true of the negative name, which is meaningless 
unless it can be regarded as a predicate term’. Between the 
answer ‘no’ to the question whether S is P, and the answer 
‘yes’ to the question whether it is non-P, there is no difference 
of meaning,—except so far as, by an accident of the custom of 
using two apparently contradictory names (e.g. ‘satisfactory’ 
and ‘unsatisfactory ’,) there is room for a third alternative. It 
is not, therefore, quite strictly true of sentences that ‘S is not P’ 
is equivalent to‘S is non-P’; but it is strictly true of assertions. 
It is not exactly true that every descriptive name is one of a 
pair of contradictory names ; for, besides the case just noticed— 
where ‘ P’ and ‘non-P’ are, by local custom, not exhaustive— 
the existence of a given ‘negative’ name in a language is 
determined not by purely logical considerations, but by the 
extent of ordinary use which people in general can easily see 
that the name would have; but it is true that every descriptive 
name is potentially one of such a pair—or that a negative 
name may always be used except for conventional or literary 
reasons, and that the accepted custom which to-day forbids the 
use of a given negative name as heavy or barbarous or fanciful, 
may tomorrow be altered. 

§7. Our recognition of the two main kinds of assertion 
had for its purpose (as said in §3) the enquiry into the 
essential character of descriptive names, and we have found 
that there are four ways in which a name may be used as a 

1 For instance, as the antecedent of an inferential, it is meaningless 
except in connection with minor premisses. 
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term,—A, C, S, and P. It remains now to ask which of these 
ways of using a term makes it descriptive. This leads us to 
look more closely at the nature of the syllogism. 

In the older Logic, ‘Categorical Syllogisms’ were marked 
off from ‘ Hypothetical Syllogisms’, but from our point of view 
the distinction is needless and trivial. So far as it was made 
to turn on the character of the major premiss it depended on 
the accidental form of the sentence, the so-called ‘categorical 
proposition’ obscuring the really hypothetical character of the 
assertion. But even when this is avoided, a distinction might 
conceivably still be drawn depending on the minor premiss. 
We might, for instance, regard as distinct the two forms :— 


(Categorical) (Hypothetical) 
If M, then P If M, then P 
S is M M is true 
Sie P P is true. 


The difference must of course be admitted, but what can be 
the use of the distinction? I do not remember having ever 
seen an attempt made to suggest a use for it. It is easy to 
make innumerable distinctions if we go on the plan of 
registering all the differences we happen to see, without 
enquiring as to their precise importance. And further, why 
should the second form of syllogism be marked out as specially 
hypothetical? The minor premiss is just as predicative as that 
in the other form. When we say that the fact M is true, we 
‘predicate it of the real’ generally; in the other case we make 
a reference (S) to some special part of the totality of things. 
In a predication where the reference-name S is used there is 
never any question raised as to the ‘reality’ of S; that term is, 
as we noticed above, out of emphasis; we asswme that S 
‘exists’, in order that we may say how it should be compared 
with other existing things. On this account we shall regard 
the so-called categorical syllogism as a merely accidental 
variety of the ‘hypothetical syllogism’, which, being simpler in 
structure, may be called the fundamental form. 

Another simplification can be made by regarding the modus 
tollens as an accidental variety of the modus ponens. Indeed, 
when we ask, of an inferential ‘If X, then Y’ which term, X or 
non-Y, should properly be called its antecedent, it is not 
possible to give the preference to either unless we take a 
particular minor premiss and conclusion into account. It 
follows from the two-sidedness of inferential assertions, that 
there is nothing else to show the priority of either term when 
we look beyond the accidental order of the words in the 
sentence. For example, the sentence ‘All X are Y’, when 
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used as major premiss, expresses the two-sided inferential 
‘From X follows Y’ and ‘From non-Y follows non-X’; so that, 
with the minor premiss ‘S is X’, or ‘X is true’,‘X’ must be 
considered the antecedent term; and with the minor premiss 
‘Sis non-Y”’ or ‘ Y is false’, ‘non-Y’ becomes the antecedent. 
It is thus always the minor premiss, used with the inferential 
on a given occasion, that decides which term is really the 
antecedent for the time being. 

But these simplifications are a matter of convenience 
merely. There is also a deeper difference between our view 
and that which has been handed down in the text-books. 
When we admit that no assertion has any definite logical 
character except in a context, we cannot in strictness regard 
the premisses of a syllogism as existing independently of each 
other and of the conclusion,—as being put together and then 
the conclusion drawn from them. It is only our loose and 
convenient habit of regarding propositions as having inde- 
pendent existence which leads us to think of the syllogism as 
representing a forward movement of thought, from evidence to 
conclusion. The better view seems to be that the actual 
formation of a judgment is only syllogistic so far as, at any 
stage, the result is reflected upon, and an enquiry made into its 
grounds. Psychologically speaking, the formation of a judg- 
ment must be a process of growth, from the more to the less 
indefinite, so that the immediate precursor of that stage of any 
judgment where it can be expressed as a debatable proposition 
cannot be a pair of premisses, nor even a piece of evidence, but 
can only be the judgment itself in a less developed form. And 
therefore a syllogism is rather a representation of proof than of 
discovery. It is a judgment made into a conclusion from 
premisses, a judgment rationalised by being seen as depending 
on an inferential and a predication. The premisses are not in 
existence, as separate premisses, until after the question is 
asked which is answered in the conclusion. Premisses and 
conclusion have no priority, the one to the other. They are 
related to each other as the sides containing an angle are 
related to the angle they contain. 

These truths are almost entirely obscured in the traditional 
Logic. Syllogism, it is too often supposed, is a process of 
putting together two propositions, the meaning of which is 
accurately known, and drawing from them a third proposition 
which is not discovered until the operation has been performed. 
Correct syllogising is thus conceived as the correct drawing of 
conclusions from given premisses, and the main interest of the 
process as lying in the possibilities of error in doing this,— 
possibilities which resolve themselves entirely into those of 
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misinterpreting sentences after they have been put into the 
AEIO forms. 

So false and narrow a view of the nature of syllogism could 
not have obtained its present hold in Logic if there were not 
much that might be plausibly said for it. It is, no doubt, 
largely due to the mere confusion between assertion and 
sentence, but there are also some undeniable facts which tend 
to support the illusion. As we have noticed already, it is by 
no means uncommon to acquire a piece of rather indefinite 
information which is waiting to be made into a premiss when 
it shall be wanted to guarantee some conclusion. Nor can it 
be denied that we may apprehend, in a way, the ‘separate’ 
meaning of two or more such items of information, and even 
see that they are fit to be used together as premisses, or as 
links in a chain, before we have any clear idea of the conclusion 
they guarantee. Is it not, therefore, far-fetched and paradoxical 
to insist on regarding the syllogism as purely reflective ? 

Not, I think, if we are careful to limit our meaning so as to 
avoid denying these obvious facts. And we really need not 
feel the smallest temptation to deny or forget them. For it is 
clear that, when we have two ‘ premisses’ and do not yet know 
exactly what conclusion they support, that fact implies some 
failure in our apprehension of the meaning of the ‘ premisses’ 
themselves. Their joint meaning really contains the conclusion ; 
and yet, so superficial is our view of their meaning that we 
fail to see that aspect of it. Till we perceive their joint effect, 
they are only incompletely understood sentences; the whole of 
the assertion contained in them is not present to our minds. 
Still more is this the case where we have an unattached major 
or minor premiss ; for then our appreciation of its meaning is 
even more consciously incomplete. It can never happen— 
except where we are dealing with verbal formulas rather than 
with judgments—that we have no idea how the inferential or 
the predication is to be applied; but to have only a vague idea, 
and even a consciously vague idea, is one of the commonest 
experiences in life. 

The essence of Logic is reflection upon judgments. If it is 
concerned at all with the distinction (such as it is) between 
judgment and inference, it is only for the sake of theoretically 
understanding the enquiry into the grounds of any given 
judgment proposed. Not inference as such, but sound inference, 
is what Logic attempts to explain; its enquiry is not ‘ How do 
we reach new knowledge ?’ but ‘How, when we think we have 
reached a piece of knowledge, can the step be justified?’. The 
novelty of the knowledge has nothing to do with the matter. 
As Mr Bosanquet says “discovery is an accident and not an 
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essential of inference...The activity of inference cannot be 
identified with the perception of something new”. How 
knowledge actually grows, in the individual mind, is necessarily 
one of the obscurest enquiries possible, for to be conscious of a 
single step taken is already to reflect on past results and to 
judge them as more and less secure. The consciousness of the 
process does not begin till we have got past the formation of 
some sort of judgment, and wish to know what sort of 
judgment it is,—a rash or a guarded one. In order to be a 
result. of reasoning, in order to be recognised as a growth 
of knowledge, it must commend itself to our reflective approval. 

It is obvious, further, that propositions ‘independently 
believed’, and fit to become premisses, vary a good deal in the 
extent of change that comes over them when the syllogism is 
completed,—when they are re-viewed in the light of a particular 
conclusion which they are supposed to guarantee. In mathe- 
matical reasoning there is little or no change to be observed in 
them, but in the enormous mass of less exact reasoning for 
which everyday language has to be used, the change is very 
noticeable. To believe two propositions as justifying a con- 
clusion is often much more of an undertaking than merely to 
acquiesce in their truth in a general way and without making 
this particular application of it. They have become more 
elaborate, fuller of meaning, by the time the application is 
made. It is not an uncommon experience to find, when the 
conclusion comes to be drawn, that the separate premisses are 
less trustworthy than they seemed before, that they need some 
modification and that the conclusion is not warranted by them 
in their corrected form. This happens, in fact, whenever we 
are led to an absurd conclusion through adopting a rule while 
forgetting its exceptions, or through adopting a loose convenient 
description of S as completely satisfactory. But in either case, 
whether the conclusion upsets the prior beliefs or merely 
makes their meaning clearer, they are not yet the premisses, 
but only the (less responsible) prior beliefs, until they are seen 
in the light of the conclusion itself. 

Even outside mathematics there are a proportion of cases 
where the application of an accepted rule to a particular case 
appears to do nothing towards defining the rule more clearly 
than it has till then been defined; where the alteration wrought 
in the rule by each succeeding application of it is practically 
invisible, or is only to be seen when long periods of time are 
taken into account. We may admit further that in the case of 
any generalisation—even so loose a one as the proverb (e.g.) 
that ‘honesty is the best policy’—there are many applications 
of the rule which will not appreciably change its meaning. In 
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all such cases our view of the syllogism, however strictly 
accurate it may be in theory, is at least not wanted in practice. 
Wherever a piece of syllogistic reasoning is entirely undisputed, 
there the ‘premisses’ (or rather, something almost indis- 
tinguishably like them) may be accepted before the conclusion 
is drawn, as well as being used for justifying it on reflection. 

For our present purpose, however, these admissions are 
harmless. The subtler truths of Logic are on many occasions 
not required in practice; they are needed most where con- 
clusions are most disputable,—that is to say, neither where the 
conclusions are most undeniably wrong nor where they are 
most undeniably right, but where the error contained in them 
is most plausible. It is specially where a plausible conclusion 
is disputed by a more careful Logic that we need to remember 
that ‘evidence’ undergoes a subtle change in becoming 
‘premisses’, and that the question is open whether, after all, 
the change is important in the special case. This is the 
possibility of error in syllogising which dwarfs all others in 
importance. Our power of logical insight, of guarding against 
plausible error, are taxed to the utmost not where the problem 
is to draw a correct conclusion from two sentences taken as true 
and their terms as perfectly definite, but where, in searching 
for the grounds of a judgment proposed as debatable, we come 
upon premisses which as separate propositions are easily and 
rather loosely believed. The art of the logician then consists 
in the skill with which he distinguishes between their meaning 
separately and their meaning when combined,—that is to 
say, between the degree of definiteness required for each 
of these two purposes respectively. Where a rigid, wordy 
Logic leads us to call a conclusion proved, this subtler 
method shows us the points at which the proof requires 
completion. 

The nature of the change is somewhat complex, since it 
affects each of the two propositions more or less, and varies in 
its amount with the disputability of the conclusion. On some 
occasions its prominent feature is the change from a more 
abstract and irresponsible generalisation to a more concrete or 
responsible one. Any general law, before we admit that S is 
really a case coming under it, is to that extent indefinite; if 
the case S be found to disagree with it, we may still retain the 
law as uncontradicted by facts. But after we have elected to 
assume that S comes under the law, this is no longer possible. 
Assuming that S comes under the law ‘M is P’, and also that 
such law is true in its more indefinite interpretation, this does 
not prove except verbally that S is P; we have first to know 
whether the assertion that M is P can be really maintained 
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when UM is so defined as to include S. This is the leap that is 
tacitly made by the restriction of the general law to its use as 
an actual major premiss, and it is often both plausible and 
erroneous. For instance, it is true in the abstract that the 
same cause will always produce the same effect; and yet it is 
notoriously easy to find examples where, if we assume two 
events to be the same, we cannot safely apply the rule. The 
rule must then either be made less abstract and more difficult 
to accept,—as by some attempt to define what constitutes 
‘essential sameness’ for this particular purpose, or else we use 
it at a certain risk. The difference between a careless and a 
careful Logic consists in getting free from the bondage of the 
merely verbal syllogism and doing what we can to make the 
premisses definite enough to suit the special occasion. 

Or again, sometimes the prominent feature is the change 
from a less definite to a more detinite predication. A predicate, 
M, may be generally applicable to S and yet perhaps not so 
when it is definitely made to indicate P. Assuming that ‘M’ 
does indicate P, and also that the assertion ‘S is M’ is true in 
its more indefinite interpretation, this does not prove (except 
verbally), that S is P; we have first to know whether ‘S is M’ 
can be safely maintained when J is so defined as to indicate P. 
This is the leap that is tacitly made by the restriction of ‘S is 
M’ to its use as an actual minor premiss. For instance, if we 
assume the principle that Hume’s doctrine (or Hegel's) is 
exploded, we must be more careful in classing such and such a 
writer as a disciple of Hume (or Hegel) when we make this 
classification a minor premiss to that major, than when we are 
merely making the classification loosely with a view to possible 
future uses in general. It may be true, loosely speaking, that a 
writer, A, is a disciple of B, and also that B’s doctrine is out of 
date; and yet when we put these separate items of information 
together and form premisses from them (e.g. ‘A is a Hegelian : 
Hegelians are wrong’) our conclusion may be false because we 
have taken the predication in this particular case too seriously. 

The process may, then, be generally described as follows. 
To change two propositions, independently believed, into 
connected premisses is (so far as the conclusion is disputable) to 
render one or both of them more definite than before. Where 
this actually occurs, a risk is run, of which any careful Logic is 
bound to take account. In proportion as the conclusion is 
plausible, the risky assumption is well concealed; in proportion 
as the conclusion is disputable, the risk is real and important. 
The main task for the more accurate Logic is to look behind 
merely verbal conclusions to the facts which the words attempt 
to express. It is, indeed, solely on this account that strict 
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definition has any importance. If we were never going to use 
our items of information for justifying particular conclusions, it 
would not matter how vaguely they were conceived and expressed. 
As it is, we need them now in one context, now in another, and 
the degree of definiteness required varies with the special 
context. 

The weak point of any syllogism, then, is the chance of 
ambiguity in one or both of the premisses. Such premiss may 
be true in one sense but not in another; true when left vague 
enough, false when made more definite and tied to a particular 
use. On this account the search for possible ambiguity is one 
of the chief operations in the search for truth, and a knowledge 
of the nature and effects of ambiguity is one of the most 
pressing requirements of Logic. The more careful, and the 
more needed, our Logic is, the more it has to concentrate its 
efforts in this direction. Disputable questions are interesting 
only so far as the erroneous answer wears a plausible air. With 
so many enticing glimpses of difficult truth all round us, our 
critical interest is attracted away from the more obviously 
foolish end of the scale of assertion—such as the doctrine that 
the Earth is flat—towards those assertions which seem to miss 
truth by a hairsbreadth which makes all the difference. The 
error that is in appearance nearest to the truth is the error that 
gives most trouble; and hence wherever doubt and dispute are 
keenest there precise definition of the notions used is most 
important. We require the power of discovering unsuspected 
ambiguities; of dividing meanings into two, and seeing one 
of them as making a premiss in a certain context false or 
doubtful. 

And hence it is that the distinction between ‘descriptive’ 
and other names is so important. For only descriptive names 
can produce ambiguity, and they always run the risk of it. 
It is necessary therefore to know exactly which names are 
descriptive, in order to distinguish as fairly as possible between 
the relevant and the irrelevant enquiry after a definition. 
That is why it is worth while to look behind the rough 
grammatical account of the matter which is all that Formal 
Logic has to give. There is one sort of name—but it is not 
exactly a ‘general’ name—which must be defined on demand ; 
and there is another sort of name—but it is not exactly a 
‘proper’ name—which need not be defined. It is because the 
old distinction is only roughly applicable to names as used in 
asserting, that where accuracy is important we are compelled 
to distrust that distinction ; compelled to regard it as a clumsy 
attempt to recognise a difference which admits of being recog- 
nised in a more effective manner. What we need, in practice, 
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is to make sure that we are not wasting trouble, and raising 
false issues, by pressing for the definition of a name when it 
is used otherwise than descriptively; nor seeking to evade 
the relevant question how a name, when used descriptively, is 
intended to be defined. 

§8. The foregoing view of the syllogism helps us to see 
two things about the nature of descriptive names. First, that 
it is only as antecedent or as predicate (and therefore only as 
middle term) that any name can be descriptive; and secondly, 
that to regard any name, used in a proposition, as descriptive, 
is to regard that proposition as a premiss and so to have in view 
a particular conclusion which it supports. Apart from all 
reference to a particular conclusion, there is no relevance in 
requiring the definition of any name, and the enquiry is 
always limited by the need for justifying the conclusion in 
question. 

These two points are so closely connected that they may be 
called different aspects of the same truth. As regards the first, 
taken by itself, there is not much more to say. We have seen 
that in every premiss one term is emphasised and the other 
not. It is this emphasis which makes a term descriptive. In 
the minor premiss it lies on the predicate, in the major premiss 
on the (real) antecedent, and consequently in the syllogism as a 
whole on the middle term. This does not mean, of course, that 
the outer terms of a syllogism—the terms of the conclusion— 
cannot have been, or cannot become, descriptive; but they can 
only become so when we regard the conclusion as itself a 
premiss in a further syllogism. As a conclusion, its aspect as a 
premiss becomes for the time irrelevant. 

The second of the two points above-mentioned is the one 
which has most practical importance. The demand for a 
definition is always so easy to make, and (apart from reference 
to a conclusion) so impossible to satisfy, that the quibbling art 
of confounding believers is hardly beyond the reach of any 
ingenious child. In consequence the legitimate demand for 
a definition suffers from an undeserved discredit; and the 
pretentious oracle, or shifty assertor, makes the most of this 
discredit, for his own purposes. Against both opposite kinds of 
quibbler alike—the sham destructive and the sham constructive 
—the plan of referring all definition to a purpose for which it 
must be sufficient is the best safeguard attainable. What 
chiefly hinders its application is the barren formality of our 
traditional Logic. 

For, in addition to all the misleading views already noticed, 
and partly in consequence of them, the very nature of ambiguity, 
and the distinction between it and mere indefiniteness, is as a 
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rule left fatally obscure. Either little or nothing is said about 
it, or else (what is worse) names are formally divided into 
equivocal and univocal, and we are supposed to know by a sort 
of instinct which names are which, and, having once decided in 
a given case, to be safe in assuming that context makes no 
further difference. The notion that any names are univocal 
(except when they are not descriptive), or even that any are so 
nearly definite as to be safe against ever producing ambiguity, 
are errors which play into the hands of the shifty assertor; while 
the notion that if a name has meaning we may always raise 
difficulties about the precise limits of such meaning plays into 
the hands of the falsely obstructive critic. 

It is never the mere indefiniteness of a name which gives the 
critic the right to demand a definition, but only such indefinite- 
ness as produces an actual ambiguity, and this has nothing to 
do with the amount of indefiniteness concerned. To speak of 
names as being ambiguous is misleading; names may produce 
ambiguity, but it is only assertions—that is to say, names in a 
context—which can be ambiguous. And for an assertion to be 
ambiguous is simply to leave us in doubt whether, when it is 
regarded as a premiss, it is supposed to justify a particular 
conclusion or not. The controversial demand for a definition is 
always a quibble unless it is a request for the removal of an 
ambiguity,—unless, that is, the assertion is regarded as a pre- 
miss, and the word to be defined as the middle term of a syllo- 
gism. If a word in a context produces no ambiguity, the 
enquiry after its definition is irrelevant, but if it does produce 
an ambiguity then, no matter how definite it may be in the 
majority of its other contexts, some further explanations are 
imperatively required. 

I say ‘imperatively’, because the effect of ambiguity is not 
merely to spoil some ideal perfection of meaning which a pedant 
may stickle for, or a sophist make a point of demanding, but to 
destroy just that practical meaning or value which every asser- 
tion worth the name is bound to have. The common tendency 
to identify quibbling with the demand for definitions, rather 
than with the shifty avoidance of that demand, is a natural 
consequence of the fair-weather view of Logic. When we con- 
fuse indefiniteness with ambiguity, and isolate words from their 
context, it is almost inevitable that we should think of am- 
biguity as a greater or less interference with meaning, and as 
not worth troubling about when the words whose definition is 
asked for seems on the whole to be fairly definite—definite in 
the majority of contexts. Besides, it is obvious that meanings 
are sometimes partly but not completely understood; and on 
the surface it looks as if our doctrine that the smallest ambiguity 
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destroys every vestige of meaning came into conflict with this 
undeniable fact. 

No great subtlety, however, is needed to effect the reconcili- 
ation. An assertion partly understood is an assertion only part 
of which requires to be further explained. The part which is 
understood need raise no question. Of course, when the critic 
commits the blunder of professing not to understand that part 
which he does understand, he is merely a quibbler. But equally 
so is the assertor who pretends that, because an assertion is 
partly understood, no one has a right to feel any further diffi- 
culty about its meaning. It may be natural to suppose that 
everyone who complains that he cannot understand us fully does 
so through mere perversity and pretence ; but it is also unreason- 
able. An assertion only part of which is understood is not 
understood as a whole. As a whole, therefore, it has no existence 
at all for the audience in question. The meaning of a total 
assertion, like the strength of a total chain, depends upon that 
of its weakest part. It is not only books, or systems, which are 
made up of many parts, but every ‘single assertion’ is so too, 
and its parts are also assertions. That is to say, it is always 
possible to find two meanings in an assertion, and to raise the 
question whether it is true in both of them or only in one. 
When a critic finds an assertion ambiguous, this does not mean 
that he finds no part of it which he can understand, and even 
agree with, but that because he does not know whether this 
understood part is or is not intended to be the whole of the 
assertion, the assertion as a whole is for him as yet non-existent. 
As a whole, he can neither accept it nor reject it, till he learns 
what the whole of it is intended to be. Ambiguity occurs where, 
and only where, we find an assertion admissible in one sense 
and false or doubtful in another. The mere recognition of two 
distinct meanings does not by itself constitute an ambiguity ; 
but there must be a consequent difficulty in deciding whether 
the assertion as intended is true or false, and a consequent need 
for a clear declaration which of two senses the assertor really 
intends. In the absence of such a declaration, no matter how 
slight be the indefiniteness which brings about the condition of 
things, it forms (so long as it lasts) an absolute bar to the exist- 
ence of a meaning. 

And the plea that strict definition is always impossible will 
not excuse the assertor. He is not asked to do more than to 
declare whether he himself intends a certain meaning or not. 
He is not asked for a perfect definition of the word, nor even for 
the best available compromise, nor is he asked to decide a ques- 
tion of general usage. The whole trouble of the enquiry is 
undertaken by the critic, who splits the vague assertion into a 
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part which may pass as true, and a part which he wishes to 
challenge; and it is only the assertor anxious to shift about 
between a safe and an unsafe meaning who can be interested in 
evading the question. 

For simplicity, I have imagined the assertor and the critic 
to be two different people. But it would be an entirely needless 
limitation of the use of these truths, to suppose that they apply 
only to controversy. One may play the part of critic to one’s 
own vague beliefs, and one may—from very various motives— 
seek to stifle one’s own enquiry into their precise meaning. 
The fact that we all often adopt the latter course should serve 
to remind us that it argues no very desperate dishonesty. It is 
rather the instability of the position, than its moral significance, 
that is of interest to Logic. When we clearly see the reason of 
its weakness, we shall be led to cast about for stronger ways of 
justifying belief. 

ALFRED SIDGWICK. 

















THE INTEGRATION OF MIND. 


II. 


By EpMuND MONTGOMERY. 


WHAT we perceive, all, in fact, we are in any way aware of, has 
only momentary existence. This not, as may perhaps be 
thought, in the sense that the next moment it has become 
transformed into something else; but in the unambiguous 
sense that it ceases to be anything whatever. 

This utter evanescence of all that appears to us in time 
and space contradicts flagrantly the fundamental maxim, that 
nothing in existence can ever be brought wholly to naught, 
that complete extinction of what was once in existence is 
inconceivable. Yet no fact in nature is more certain, or of 
more frequent occurrence. Total annihilation from moment to 
moment is what actually takes place in the world we are 
conscious of. 

All through life the conscious awareness of ourselves and of 
things in general fills only that single moment of duration we 
designate as “the present.” Whatever has made up conscious- 
ness the moment before has, as such, for ever vanished out of 
being. And whatever content may rise into conscious existence 
the following moment is evidently as yet non-existent. What 
we are conscious of as existing, our own selves and the world 
perceived by us, is in verity, all in all, a constant creation 
fashioned out of precisely such stuff as dreams are made of. 
And who will seriously maintain that dream-pageantry has any 
sort of permanent existence ? 

Of course, something inside and outside of us seems, never- 
theless, in some way identically to endure. But this is certainly 
not something ever forming part of what is consciously present 
to us. At present, for instance, I perceive a window through 
the interstices of whose shutters sunlight is streaming into the 
room. Closing my eyes the very same perceived window— 
technically called an after-image—remains distinctly visible. 
Soon, however, it fades, and, at last, vanishes altogether. Who 
can deny that this special perceptual object has dwindled for 
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ever into nothingness? Reopening my eyes, what is generally 
taken to be the same window is again perceived. But, surely, 
the window I now perceive, the window now forming part of 
my conscious content, cannot possibly be the same window that 
had completely faded away as a conscious existent after I had 
closed my eyes a little while ago. 

In exactly the same manner the entire content, which 
makes up consciousness at any given moment, vanishes the 
next instant, irreparably, into non-existence. 

Should at any future moment some apparently identical 
constituent of consciousness rise again into present awareness, 
it can nevertheless in nowise be the identical constituent that 
was present before, but must of necessity be newly produced. 
The apparently identical window consciously present to me on 
reopening my eyes was in reality an altogether newly produced 
perceptual object. 

How produced ?—This exactly is the burning question the 
widely disparate answers to which are dividing thinkers into 
essentially opposed schools of thought. That much, at least, is 
certain: our entire life-experience, all we have ever felt and 
seen, is never otherwise consciously present to us than only as 
an ever-renewed creation, condensed into transitory moments 
of simultaneous awareness. 

To conceive, as is often done, the succession of such moments 
of awareness in the likeness of a thread, a stream, a series of 
conscious states, is to overlook completely their evanescent 
nature. A strange thread this, having next to no length, the 
one end of which vanishes the moment after it has been spun 
from out some invisible source of supply, and the other end of 
which has to be made out of material not yet in existence. 

Our moment of conscious awareness, never identical, but 
constantly reproduced, if it adequately contained the totality of 
possible experience, instead of consisting merely of its most 
partial and remotely symbolical representation; and if it un- 
remittingly endured, instead of emerging in casual and fitful 
glimpses; then such permanent totality of conscious content 
would indeed constitute what philosophers have conceived as 
the “eternal now,” the all-comprising “punctum stans” of 
being. 

Even then, enjoying such phenomenal omniscience, we 
should feel compelled to enquire after the hidden source of 
emanation which was creatively underlying this ever renewed 
totality of conscious awareness’. Pure philosophical Pheno- 


1 [dealists who believe in no other than mental subsistence, and who 
with Berkeley postulate a supreme Mind as originator of our compulsory 
percepts, and as real container of the perceptual objects, lose sight of the 
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menism proves itself all too shadowy to its own votaries. They 
likewise assume some kind of noumenal matrix. 

In fact, the most momentous problem offering itself to 
philosophical contemplation is and has ever been that of the 
veritable nature of the matrix of our revealing consciousness ; 
the matrix of those partial and fitful glimpses which constitute 
the awareness, recognition and recollection of self and of things 
in general. 

How does conscious experience, gathered piecemeal and 
erratically in the course of life, become so integrated in latency 
as to form a more or less systematized potential totality, the 
integrant constituents of which are ever ready, when occasion 
occurs, to emerge duly ordered into present awareness? How, for 
instance, are specifically disparate and successively experienced 
sense-affections welded into what eventually emerges as self- 
rounded perceptual objects? How does the time-scattered 
recognition of our potential endowments become unified into 
the abiding conviction of our being their bearer, of our being 
ourselves permanent, identical beings? How, in fine, can an 
epitomized remembrance of the vanished sensations, perceptions, 
emotions, thoughts and volitions, that have gone to make up 
our life-experience, become present in future as simultaneous 
content of our moment of conscious realization’? 

The conscious states being, as such, utterly evanescent, 
cannot possibly themselves afford a permanent substratum for 
the latent integration they manifest. And, being utterly force- 
less emanations of the present moment, they cannot lend 
themselves to any quasi-mechanical interpretation of their 
connections with such conscious states as have been experienced 
in the past, or with such as are going to be experienced in the 
future. Suchlike associationist or Herbartian theories can have 


all-important fact, that the conscious states composing what is called our 
mind have as such no power whatever to impress other minds. Now, as 
we have evidently actual experience of mind only as our own conscious 
states, and as these have no power to impress other minds, it is clear that 
an hypothetically postulated supreme Mind cannot be legitimately deemed 
to have power to impress our own or other minds. 

1 Tt will be remembered that J. S. Mill, after having made unimpeded 
headway with his combination of sensations and permanent possibilities of 
sensations, struck what he calls a “final inexplicability” in the composi- 
tion of our present awareness out of experience mostly gathered in the 
past. He says: “The true incomprehensibility perhaps is, that some- 
thing which has ceased, or is not yet in existence, can still be, in a manner, 
present ; that a series of feelings, the infinitely greater part of which is 
past or future, can be gathered up, as it were, into a single present 
conception, accompanied by a belief in reality.” The evident conclusion 
is that something different from the present conscious content must be the 
bearer, integrator and realizer of experience as past, present and future. 
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validity only as a figurative expression of laws referring to an 
integration established somehow outside consciousness, and only 
vicariously manifest in the synthetized constitution of our 
present moment of awareness’. 

Having no other data to draw conclusions from than what 
we find present in our moment of conscious awareness, the 
question of questions is: can we legitimately infer therefrom 
the existence and characteristics of what in reality underlies 
the integration of conscious experience? Can we form any 
valid conception of the extra-conscious substratum in which 
conscious experience, gathered in transitory moments as eva- 
nescent fragments, is nevertheless in some latent manner 
preserved and permanently systematized ? 

It is an obvious and incontestable fact, that, however rich in 
experience, however exclusively all-revealing our moment of 
conscious awareness proves to us individually, none of its 
contents, none of its feelings, its sensations, perceptions, voli- 
tions, emotions, and thoughts, have, as such, the least power to 
affect other beings. We do not perceive one another’s conscious 
states, one another’s mentally constituted awareness. If we 
consisted really of nothing but such stuff as consciously appears, 
we should be wholly imperceptible to one another. And if 


1 Conceptual Transcendentalists of the purely idealistic cast seek to 
explain the “final inexplicability” of the integration and permanency of 
what proves to be our latent store of experience, by resolving our seemingly 
most fundamental endowments, our body together with our volitions, 
sensations, perceptions and emotions, into a mere partial and inadequate 
recognition of a pre-existing totality of being. To this totality of being, 
which they conceive as the sole reality-constituting agent, they give the 
name of “reason” or “intelligence.” 

To account for the absence in present consciousness of most of the 
constituents, which from time to time compose the sundry moments of 
awareness of us numerous bearers of various consciousnesses, they have to 

ostulate an ‘universal Intelligence,” in which a sempiternal totality of 

ing abides. All reality, our own being included, would then form part 
of such universal reality, and our individual consciousness, indeed that 
which individuates and alienates our own being from universal reality, 
would then consist altogether in the inadequate recognition of such 
reality. 

The leading conception of this idealistic philosophy is the identity of 
being or reality with adequate thought; thought cleared of all sense- 
apparent entanglements; cleared, in fact, of all its time-and-space- 
implications. 

We, and the rest of us, body and mind, would thus exist only as 
inadequate thought-fragments of universal thought, excluded in some 
inaccountable way from full participation in the perfection of eternal 
being. Under this aspect the seeming integration of bodily life in past 
ages would be the result of individual sense-deception, and the seeming 
integration of individual mind only a progressive recognition of the fully 
integrated universal Mind. 
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things in general consisted really of what was forming the 
awareness, or the ideal outcome of mental activity on the part 
of a supreme intelligence, they, analogically, would likewise be 
wholly imperceptible. 

It is, however, most certain that we are perceiving very 
distinctly one another’s being, and in the same manner things 
in general. That which is thus perceptually recognised by us, 
that which makes itself thus forcibly known to us, must 
therefore be something differing toto genere from our forceless, 
non-perceptible mental awareness and recognition. That which 
forcibly arouses in me the perception of your body is certainly 
not anything which ever forms part of your consciousness. 
When you yourself casually perceive this or that part of your 
own body, these casual percepts of yours have not the least 
power to affect my perceptual sensibility. That which has 
such power, that which arouses in me the percept I call your 
body, is therefore something possessing a non-mental nature, 
something having extra-conscious existence. 

These obvious considerations seem to furnish a valid philo- 
sophical proof of the subsistence of a perceptually revealed 
realm of extra-conscious, force-endowed existents. And it 
stands to reason that the distinguishing characteristics of our 
forcibly aroused percepts will symbolically reflect corresponding 
characteristics of the extra-conscious existents, through the 
specific influences of which they are aroused. 

Let us then see, whether characteristics of our perceptually 
revealed body or organism afford us information regarding the 
latent, permanent integration manifest in the evanescent 
conscious content which makes up our moment of mental 
awareness, 

Here, in order to account for the inadequacy of our know- 
ledge of the sense-revealed world, we have to realise how 
remotely and superficially symbolical of the symbolized extra- 
conscious existents our perceptual recognition of things must 
necessarily be. Our most highly integrated, and therefore 
most comprehensively revealing percepts, are those of sight. 
Yet these consist of nothing but definitely shaded and coloured 
space-perception. And the extra-conscious existents symbolized 
thereby manage to reveal their, for us, characteristic distine- 
tions through nothing but slight variations of activity induced 
in an intervening medium, through whose vicarious activity 
our visual sensibility becomes eventually specifically affected. 
How can we expect that these shaded and coloured perceptual 
objects of ours, and the shiftings or so-called motions occurring 
in and among them, can possibly furnish adequate knowledge 
of the veritable nature of the extra-conscious existents, through 
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the specific activities of which those conscious phenomena are 
aroused in us ? 

Yet crude materialism takes that which constitutes these 
evanescent perpetual objects and their motions to be the sole 
ultimate and indestructible world-material. And crude ideal- 
ism goes a step further by instituting as such, elementary 
sensations, instead of elementary perceptions. Where, we may 
well ask, in a world composed of nothing but aggregated 
elements, can the unitary feeling and perceiving being be 
found ? 

The manifold suggestions of other than visual experience, 
conveyed by shaded and coloured visual forms or objects, prove 
to be indicative of characteristics of extra-conscious existents 
not immediately aroused by them, such as distinguishing 
touches, tastes, smells and sounds, and moreover all scientifi- 
cally established experience connected with them. These 
instructive suggestions, forming part in immediate presence of 
the manifest integration of a vast amount of past experience, 
whence do they issue into conscious awareness? Can they 
well emanate from any other source than that which is per- 
ceptually revealed to us as our bodily organization ? 

It cannot be denied that there exists the strongest primd 
facie evidence, that conscious states are an outcome of the 
activity of that which becomes perceptually revealed as brain- 
structure. The strict dependence of special conscious states on 
the activity of special regions of brain-structure is clearly 
demonstrated by physiological and pathological psychology. 
Indeed the great science of physiological psychology lets itself 
be guided throughout by the fundamental belief that per- 
ceptible sense-stimulating and sense-stimulated agents really 
exist; that the former have power to affect the organic sensi- 
bility of the latter, thus arousing representative percepts in 
their conscious content; and that definite modifications of the 
sense-stimulating activity are followed by definite corresponding 
modifications of brain-reaction, and therewith of conscious con- 
tent. And not only in everyday life are we guided by the 
same belief; but all physical science rests on the supposition 
that definite modes of sense-stimulation arouses definite percep- 
tual responses. 

Why then are we nevertheless so reluctant to accept this 
seeming dependence of conscious states on brain-function and 
sense-stimulation as final truth? Why is the precise relation 
obtaining between conscious states and the underlying brain- 
activity so perplexingly obscure? Why do conscious states and 
functioning brain-structure seem such utterly disparate modes of 
existence, standing in no possible causal relation to each other ? 
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The truth is, that, instead of being of an entirely different 
nature, functioning brain-structure and the conscious states 
seemingly connected therewith are altogether of the same 
consistency. They are both mentally constituted existents, 
both composed of the same mental or conscious stuff. What I 
consciously realize as functioning brain-structure is evidently a 
percept of my own, something forming part of my own con- 
sciousness, and therefore a conscious existent just the same as 
the other conscious states somehow connected with it. 

Of course, nothing of mere conscious consistency can 
possibly originate any other conscious existent. Should I, for 
instance, perceive your brain in functional activity, this percept 
of mine could not possibly be the cause, the originating agent 
of the conscious states you yourself are simultaneously experi- 
encing. But there is no obvious reason why the only vicariously 
and symbolically known existent, the activity of which is arousing 
in me the perception of brain-structure in functional activity, 
should not simultaneously emanate the conscious states you 
are aware of. While you are thus experiencing flashes of 
conscious self-illumination, the permanent, extra-conscious 
existent from which these emanate becomes perceptually 
revealed to me. 

Such, indeed, would seem to be the real connection obtain- 
ing between those apparently incommensurable modes of 
existence called respectively functioning brain-structure and 
conscious states. The specific activities of extra-conscious 
existents stimulate in definite ways the organic sensibility of 
our own extra-conscious being. This specifically attuned action 
and reaction it is which gives rise to the corresponding conscious 
states. 

The by no means far-fetched epistemological theory here 
iterated finds corroboration in the fact, that the permanent 
extra-conscious existent, on the functional activity of which 
conscious awareness seems to depend, retains the power to arouse 
its representative perception in beholders when functionally at 
rest, in which case its individual bearer is not experiencing any 
conscious awareness. Consciousness, emerging thus solely under 
the functional activity of what is perceptually realized as brain- 
structure, seems to be therefore exclusively an outcome of it. 


We may then legitimately infer the existence of a relatively 
permanent matrix, from whose functional activity—symbolically 
signalized to us as definite perceptual motions—our evanescent 
conscious awareness emanates. This being the case, we may 
possibly by dint of characteristic perceptual signs gain some 
information—however symbolically inadequate—of the means 
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through which the permanent integration of successive expe- 
rience is wrought within this relatively permanent, extra- 
conscious matrix. 

In the ascending animal scale the developmental history 
of what appears to us as cerebral structure seems in all reality 
to coincide closely with the developmental history of what we 
call “mind.” The same organic process, through which the 
progressive development of brain-structure is achieved, implies 
a corresponding progressive integration of mind. Central nerve- 
structure—understood of course as the extra-conscious existent 
merely perceptually revealed as such—may in fact be regarded 
as that which directly underlies integrated mind. 

Considering, furthermore, the numerous and highly impor- 
tant sub-conscious mental processes, indicated in results apper- 
ceived within the conscious content of the experiencing subject, 
or perceived merely as purposive movements by beholders 
without any corresponding conscious awareness on the part of 
the subject executing them; considering this actual state of 
things, central nerve-structure may indeed be regarded as 
veritable mental structure; the structure in whose marvellous 
intricacies of minutest organization the complexity of mind 
latently abides. Its moment of conscious awareness emerges 
then as a ready outcome of the structurally pre-established and 
integrated summary of scattered experience, and, may be, 
moreover, as the final resultant of ever so much sub-conscious 
activity. 

New modifications of brain-stimulation, giving rise to 
corresponding modifications of conscious content, will work 
specifically characteristic increments of change in the brain- 
structure. In future, when the newly attuned structure becomes 
again in any manner stimulated to functional activity, the 
corresponding modifications of the conscious content will emerge 
more or less distinctly. In this faithful retention of structural 
modifications, and corresponding function, consists most likely, 
as often pointed out, the proximate organic foundation of what 
is called memory. 

This organic view of mental integration being perchance 
granted, it will still be rightly objected, that the identical 
subject to whom all experience accrues, the subject who feels, 
perceives, remembers, recognizes, discriminates and wills, that 
this all-realizing and aimfully executing subject has yet been in 
nowise accounted for. 

It was the failure on the part of Nominalistic Idealism, or 
the sensation-philosophy, rationally to account for the all- 
realizing subject, that has offered the principal point of attack 
in the war so resolutely waged by Transcendental Idealism 
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against all manner of suchlike mental atomism. By denying 
altogether sense-derived mental integration, and delegating 
with Kant all synthetizing power to an imperceptible principle 
called “intelligence,” Transcendental Idealism was led with 
logical consistency to resolve all perceptible reality into in- 
adequately synthetized and therefore illusive mental fragments 
of an eternally pre-existing intelligence. 

The kind of evolution that Transcendental Idealism boasts 
of having taught long before naturalists became convinced of 
progressive development, would indeed be evolution in the true 
sense of the term; namely, a process rendering gradually 
explicit what was already implicitly contained in a pre-existing 
totality of being. This sort of evolution however in no way 
resembles the so-called evolution manifest in perceptible nature. 
It is by no means a structural development of real existents 
taking place in our time-and-space-world; but simply a pro- 
gressive recognition on our part of eternally perfect being 
conceived as universal Intelligence. 

Now, although our appreciation of periods of time, occurring 
as it does within our present moment of conscious realization, 
is altogether a mental or ideal reconstruction; yet, as we are 
in possession of sufficient proof of the real existence of sense- 
stimulating agents, and their reciprocal relations, our ideal 
reconstruction receives thereby its objective verification and 
validity. Our estimate of lapsed time reflects thus some kind 
of corresponding occurrence in extra-conscious nature. And 
organic development, with which mental development is found 
to keep equal pace, proves then to be in all verity a most 
gradual and toilsome process of new formation. To view the 
multitudinous, time-scattered traces and results of inorganic 
and organic development as a mere illusion of sense, caused by 
the inadequate recognition of the veritable nature of an imper- 
ceptible Intelligence, seems to unsophisticated judgment in the 
highest degree fantastic. 

On the strength of biological researches, the main results 
and direct philosophical implications of which may be found ex- 
pounded in former Nos. of Mind’, the essential individual unity 
of organic beings, even of the most highly organized, was insisted 
upon. It was shown that organic complications, far from 
resulting as an outcome of the aggregation of a multitude of 
elementary lives, such as visible cells and hypothetical plasti- 
dules, physiological units, biophores etc.;—that these sense- 
apparent complications have accrued throughout the scale of 


1 The Dependence of Quality on an Energies, Vol. v. p. 1. The 
Unity of the Organic Individual, Vol. v. p. 318. The Substantiality of 
Life, Vol. vi. p. 321. Are we “ Cell-Aggregates”? Vol. vit. p. 100. 
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animal development as the structural elaboration of an in- 
discerptible being. This organic unity of the morphologically 
complex individual has since been more or less fully recognized 
by leading biologists. 

In contemplating the relation of conscious awareness to the 
organic being, it will be well to begin with primitive forms of 
life, such, for instance, as infusoria. An infusorium, as a unitary 
being, evidently feels certain functional modifications of its 
structure. It is, no doubt, a being endowed with a primitive 
mode of feeling. The question is: what nature does the 
matrix of this feeling possess? Or, otherwise expressed, what 
kind of consistency has the permanent being who experiences 
this feeling? Is it likely that the feeling or conscious aware- 
ness inheres in a being of an altogether different nature from 
that perceptually revealed to us as the organic structure of the 
infusorium? Is it likely to inhere in a wholly imperceptible 
agent connected in some mysterious way with the visible 
organism ? 

Few thinkers will be found ready to attribute a dual nature 
to these primitive beings. Yet, if the dawn of consciousness 
rises as functional outcome of their perceptible structure, and 
not as the manifestation of a separate mental entity merely 
inhabiting and actuating it; then, consistently, highest modes 
of consciousness must be likewise the outcome of the per- 
ceptible structure of their individual bearers. 

Indeed, why should not the extra-conscious existent, whose 
activity has power to arouse in us the percept we call its 
functioning structure, have also power to arouse in itself a 
corresponding conscious awareness? The nature of the extra- 
conscious power by means of which it compels in us the 
awareness of definite percepts is no less enigmatical, than the 
power through the efficiency of which its own modes of mental 
awareness emanate. There seems, in fact, no valid reason why 
we should not view the living, indiscerptible individual as a 
being that by dint of its peculiar constitution, perceptually 
revealed to us as its organic structure, is in all verity endowed 
with feeling or mental awareness. 

This granted, the rest is only a matter of developmental 
detail. Indiscerptible organic beings, as extra-conscious exis- 
tents, are themselves the feeling, perceiving, thinking and 
willing agents, the bearers of all conscious awareness, and the 
performers of all volitional actions. Their volitional actions 
become consciously manifest to themselves as what is figura- 
tively called their mental activity, and perceptually manifest to 
beholders as their purposive movements. 

In conscious awareness there is not, as Kant believed, first 
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an influx into empty time-and-space-perception of an unsyn- 
thetized and passive chaos of sense-affections, and then an 
outgoing synthetic activity on the part of the affected subject’s 
intelligence, welding the confused and meaningless sensorial 
congeries into integrated and significant conceptual order. The 
volitionally apperceiving, attending, remembering, recognising, 
discriminating subject’s organically integrated mental experi- 
ence becomes at times partially aroused by means of appropriate 
stimulation. And by dint of his command over his so-called 
voluntary muscles, and therewith over the direction and tension 
of his sensory organs, and organs of linguistic expression, he is 
enabled to select and intensify consciousness-arousing influences, 
and control the duration of their specific stimulation. 

When a sensation is felt, it is the indiscerptible organic 
being who feels it. It is the same being who perceives what- 
ever percepts are present, who experiences whatever emotions 
are aroused, who conceptually apprehends and_ volitionally 
executes. 

All complexity of structure, mental structure included, and, 
therewith, all mental integration has in the course of phylo- 
genetic development been built up within the indiscerptible 
living individual as specialized modifications of his own unitary 
self. His conscious awareness, whether aroused from without 
or from within, is awareness of a stimulated fragment of his 
own structurally integrated mind. 

The fundamental perplexity, regarding that which underlies 
the unitary consciousness of the organic being, arises when its 
structure 1s viewed as consisting of a multitude of merely 
aggregated molecules. Then, indeed, among these many in- 
ferior structural units the indiscerptible being can nowhere be 
found. The truth is, the entire being, as perceptually revealed, 
consists of one single structural unit, all parts of which are 
interdependently connected as integrant constituents, and are 
interdependently functioning as organized means belonging to 
the individual as an indivisible whole. The feeling of this 
being is not a composite of the sundry feelings of separate 
molecules, nor is it made up of self-existent mental elements, 
but is simply the endowment of the indiscerptible organic 
being. And its aimful movements are not the outcome of the 
automatic beats of its sundry cilia, or of the automatic con- 
tractions of its sundry muscular fibres; but are voluntary 
actions of its own, due to its being organically endowed with 
the power of self-movement. 

The endowment of primitive feeling and volition, belonging 
to organisms but slightly differentiated, affords the original 
matrix, into which by means of developmental modifications 
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and specifications the complex integration of mind is gradually 
wrought. 

The original self-feeling of an organism is no doubt subject 
to more or less pleasurable or painful modifications; the former, 
most likely, connected with the process of functional integra- 
tion, the latter with abnormal disintegration. 

Through differentiation and specification of the sundry 
sensory organs, and further qualitative specifications within 
these sundry sensory organs, the original self-feeling becomes, 
by means of correspondingly diversified and specialized sensorial 
and perceptual affections, more and more definitely informed of 
the presence and influencing characteristics of outside existents'. 
What, indeed, are touches, tastes, smells, sounds, sights, and 
their perceptual combinations, but specific modifications of 
self-feeling, serving as indications of the presence and charac- 
teristics of outside existents ? 

The appetitive cravings, such as hunger and sleep, are 
evidently connected with structural needs, with avidity for 
constitutive reintegration after more or less functional exhaus- 
tion. And the appetite of sex is fundamentally likewise an 
integrative avidity, as instanced in the fusion and unification of 
the material of primitive organisms during conjugation. 

The more and more precise and comprehensive recognition 
of beneficial and hurtful influences is obviously of primary 
importance to the welfare and development of the organic 
being. And it is on recognition or apprehension of the approach 
of pleasurable or painful influences that the so-called emotions 
are roused. Emotions are thus the outcome of organic reactions 
on apprehension of fruition or danger. 


1 Surely, specific sensorial awareness can only be an outcome of the 
specific functional energies of respective sensory structures, central as well 
as peripheral. The specific energies of the sundry senses actually ex- 
perienced in individual life have evidently been established in the course 
of phylogenetic and not only in that of ontogenetic structural differentia- 
tion and elaboration of the central sensory structure. The perfect 
mimicking of sensorial and perceptual experience on the part of dreams 
proves the specific sensory constitution and latent mental integration of 
the structure composing the central organs. So complete a functional 
specification and systematization cannot well be the result of a mere 
difference of peripheral stimulation applied to a functionally indifferent 
substance, or to one that had been specifically differentiated only during 
individual life. This would in fact amount to an omnipotent potentiality 
of the sensorially reacting substance throughout its entire extent. Some 
of our most intense and specific sensations are experienced at once fully 
developed, without any previous possibility of ontogenetic differentiation 
and elaboration. And the all but perfect sensorial and perceptual 
equipment of many animals at birth goes likewise to prove inherited 
specific energies of the structures underlying mental awareness. 
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Tender affections spring first only from conjugal or parental 
relations as outcome of the direct complemental nature of the 
affected organisms. They become gradually extended to more 
distant degrees of relationship under community of interests 
and concomitant widening sympathy. This development of 
super-individual or social interests finds its culmination under a 
rational comprehension of the organic, yet transcendental, 
solidarity of humanity at large, past, present and future. 

The development of the volitional or executive functions of 
the organic individual keep pace with the development of his 
apperceptive and self-recognizing functions. And with the 
growing recognition of his super-individual or social nature 
coincides the development of his ethical propensities. 

Organic development, then, consists essentially in structural 
specifications wrought within the indiscerptible living indivi- 
dual. Developmental complications of his conscious awareness 
are, in truth, specifications of the original unitary self-feeling. 
And his so-called volition has its bemg in a more or less 
complete and specialized control over the function of the organs 
connected with his life of outside relations. 

Mental integration, the culminating achievement of organic 
development, is brought about by the structural retention and 
unification of modifications wrought in the substratum under- 
lying self-feeling, through interaction with the environment 
during phylogenetic evolution. 








IIIL—_GNOSTICISM AND MODERN PANTHEISM. 
By Proressor G. J. STOKES, 


THE ultimate problem of all thought is the relation of the 
Finite to the Infinite, of the Universe to the Primal Source of 
Being, from Whom all existence proceeds. Our conception of 
this relation depends upon the idea which we form, not only of 
the Finite, but also of the Infinite. In the ancient world it 
was man’s idea of the Infinite, his view of God, which determined 
the way in which he conceived the transition from God to finite 
things. His conceptions regarding the Finite were dependent 
on his conception of the Infinite. IZf with the Jew he conceived 
God as a Person and a Spirit, a Conscious Subject raised above 
the universe as its Ruler and Lord, he necessarily conceived the 
origin of the universe, as Creation, the fiat of an incom- 
prehensible Creator. If, on the other hand, with the Greek 
philosopher, he conceived God as the Idea of the Good, as the 
One, as Pure Being, then he regarded all existence as but an 
efflux from the Divine Essence, the outflowing of Impersonal 
Reason into an alien system of things. The Jew sought the 
link between the Finite and the Infinite, between God and 
man, in personal, self-conscious, spiritual beings, in angels and 
prophets, and accompanying miracles, wonders and signs. To 
the Greeks, the universe itself was pervaded by a Divine life, 
and full of a manifold Divine presence, while the various grades 
of Ideal Being connected the Supreme One with the chaotic and 
phenomenal Many. 

The Gnostic heresies of the second century present a strange 
coalescence and mixture of these two modes of thought. The 
Pantheism and Dualism of Greek philosophy are retained, but 
never overcome. Abstract existence is personified. Living 
Personality is merged in Impersonal Essence. God is conceived 
as the Unfathomable Abyss, as the Ineffable, the Nameless 
One; and a series of Powers or ons, emanations of the 
Divine Pleroma, half personal half impersonal, mediate the 
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transition to the lower world of sense, where the Divine life 
comes in contact with the blind and lawless forces of the 
material chaos. Persons and Concepts, Symbols and Notions, 
Jewish Monotheism, Greek Pantheism, Oriental Mysticism here 
intermingle. 

When the various attributes and relations under which the 
human mind conceives the Divine Nature are not viewed as 
inherently related to each other, they can no longer be 
apprehended as fused in the simplicity of the Divine unity, nor 
consequently in their true relation to the whole of things. The 
attributes of God become detached from each other and from 
their Divine principle; they assume a quasi-independence ; 
they are interposed between the Creator and His creation, and 
the series of Kons are conceived as linked together by some 
loose ties such as “ emanation,” “ dependence ” or “ development.” 
—The effect is twofold: the Supreme Being, the Ineffable is 
robbed of his prerogatives, he becomes a mere name, empty of 
all content, meaningless, inaccessible; and the powers which 
rule the universe are not supreme. No longer viewed as 
distinguishable phases of a life which is really One and 
Indivisible, they are fantastically represented as separate beings. 
The problem with which Gnosticism had to cope, the recon- 
ciliation in a higher unity of Monotheism and Pantheism, 
Dualism and Monism, the idea of Creation and the idea of 
Development, was too great for it. The Divine unity broke 
up into a plurality of spiritual existences, denizens of the 
Unseen. 

These a priori speculations, starting apparently from a 
fanciful analysis of the nature of the Deity, the modern mind is 
likely to regard with disdain. The tendency of modern thought 
is to explore the Finite and to ignore the Infinite. Modern 
philosophy either banishes God to t1e region of the Unknowable, 
or worships Nature instead. It otfers us the choice of 
Agnosticism or Pantheism. But still we cannot escape the 
mystery of the Infinite. If formerly the view of God determined 
the theory of the world, now the theory of the world determines 
the view of God. Ancient thought passed from God to the 
world. Modern thought passes inevitably from the world to 
God. Thus even the Agnostic is led to maintain that we are 
“ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which 
all things proceed.” 

It is a consequence of this fundamental difference in the 
point of view that whereas Gnosticism arose from the difficulty 
of combining opposite and seemingly inconsistent conceptions 
of the Divine Being, the Gnostic tendency in Modern Pantheism 
arises from the difficulty of combining opposite and apparently 
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incompatible views of the universe. In modern philosophy 
when speculation ascends from the world to God, so long as the 
universe is conceived from u single point of view, so long as we 
hold that there is some “ultimate component of thought into 
which our conceptions of external existences are resolvable,” we 
are not compelled to recognise in the Infinite Being diversity 
of content or plurality of attribute. We may believe in an 
Absolute Force as the necessary correlate of the force we know, 
or in an Absolute Thought as the essence and principle of 
things and still be far away from the problems of Gnosticism 
and the difficulties over which it stumbled. It is when we 
attempt to combine these views, to regard the universe as 
proceeding from Thought and Power, the genesis of things as 
at once real and ideal—in a word, it is when we seek to 
combine Realism with Idealism that the old-world difficulties 
recur to perplex the thinker and Gnosticism reasserts itself. 
For the universe can then be no longer comprehended under 
one formula nor regarded as the expression of a single principle. 
It is dependent in its origin, not only on Infinite Energy but 
also on Infinite Thought, and unless this Thought and that 
Energy shall reveal themselves as ultimately one, in the 
beginning of things plurality of condition and diversity of 
principle are recognised and the origin of the universe is traced 
to detached and semi-independent agencies. It matters but 
little how we conceive these agencies as connected or related— 
whether as emanations of an Abyss or attributes of a Substance— 
their living unity has disappeared. No longer viewed as phases 
and aspects of a Divine life, but falsely abstracted from each 
other and endowed with a fictitious independence, they represent 
only the failure of thought to apprehend that life which is One, 
Eternal and Divine. 

Gnosticism places on the throne of the universe instead of 
Deity, the disjecta membra of Deity. The Philosophy of 
the Unconscious, of von Hartmann, supplies a_ striking 
example of this, in the Pantheism of the present day. 
Hartmann has attempted to reconcile Realism with Idealism, 
and to present us with a theory of the origin of things in 
which both modes of thought shall be combined. His meta- 
physic is an analysis based on science and experience, of 
the Infinite ground of Finite existences, and an investigation 
into the nature and connexion of the spiritual powers that 
control the destiny of the universe. The result is a philosophy 
presenting a striking agreement with the Theosophic systems 
of the Gnostics, proving that those systems were not wild 
fancies, but consequences of the inherent difficulty of the 
problem which Gnosticism vainly endeavoured to solve. In 
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truth, the attempt to reconcile spiritual existence with the 
Absolute and Infinite Power which reveals itself in the order of 
the universe, is equally difficult, whether we approach the 
problem from the side of the Finite or from that of the Infinite, 
from the standpoint of science or from the standpoint of 
Ontology. One thing is certain, modern science cannot evade 
the question. 

The problem of philosophy has been in every age to 
determine the relation between Being and Thought, Subject 
and Object. Every philosophy seeks the common element, the 
unity, in this duality. We may seek this unity in the object- 
world or in the subject-world, in the Unknowable or in the 
Unconscious, in a Power or Force beyond the universe, or in a 
Thought above it. We may view thought as a phase of force, 
or force as an attribute of thought; things as proceeding from 
an absolute thinking or from an infinite and eternal energy. 
Hence the Absolute which lies beyond the antithesis of Subject 
and Object may be conceived after a twofold manner. On the 
one hand we may conceive the relation of Subject and Object 
arising as a mere modification within a wider field of objective 
existence, viewed as an omnipresent Force or Energy, pervading 
alike the matter and the form of consciousness. On the other 
hand, we may conceive the Absolute, in which this relation 
arises, as a Subject lying behind the antithesis of consciousness 
and its object. In English philosophy the Absolute has been 
generally sought in the Unknowable Power or Force, beyond 
the universe and beyond consciousness, which nevertheless 
permeates both; and in this point of view, thought, the final 
outcome of evolution, is a dependency of force. At the same 
time an inevitable tendency has arisen to spiritualise this force, 
to describe it as quasi-psychical; to endow it with the power 
and potency of mind, to see it in a dramatic tendency, even to 
view it as a directive agency. In German philosophy since 
Kant, the Absolute has been viewed as a Subject, or as an 
Absolute Thought, in which the distinction of Subject and 
Object is transcended. Things are here the creations of 
Thought; but already in Fichte, and still more in Schelling 
and Schopenhauer, the objective element of Force has been 
imported into the Absolute under the name of Will and 
regarded as fundamental. The problem is unavoidable. What 
are the relations between Will and Thought in the Absolute ? 

The philosophy of Von Hartmann is an answer to this 
question. His answer partakes of the common character of 
German speculative systems. He finds the unity of Will and 
Idea in an absolute Subject or Spirit lying behind and beyond 
the antithesis of consciousness and its object. This Subject, the 
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unity of Being and Thought, Matter and Mind, is for that very 
reason Unconscious Immaterial Impersonal Spirit. It is the 
ground of matter and of consciousness but is itself super- 
existent and super-conscious. Unlike the Absolute Idea of 
Hegel, and the Will of Schopenhauer, this Absolute is not one 
single principle. There reside in it two attributes, Will and 
Representation or Idea. What the Divine Essence is, over and 
above its attributes, does not appear. In that respect it is 
ineffable, mysterious. It is the bearer and support of the 
attributes. It unites them and renders their interaction 
possible. And that union, that interaction, constitutes the 
world of matter and of consciousness. Like its Gnostic fore- 
runners, the system of Hartmann is essentially Pantheistic. 
God is not the Creator of the world. On the contrary, all 
phenomenal existence is traced to a process of development 
which arises accidentally in the essence of the Absolute. This 
process does not produce but 7s the world. The world is simply 
the continuous manifestation of the Divine Essence. Not the 
activity of the Divine Essence but the Divine Essence itself is 
immanent in the world. The activity, on the other hand, is 
the world. The immanence of the Absolute in the world does 
not mean that it disappears or is exhausted in phenomenal 
existence. The world is finite. The Absolute, on the other 
hand, is infinite potentiality or potential infinity and so far 
transcendent. The Absolute is immanent only in regard to the 
reality produced. 

In what manner the Absolute Subject combines the At- 
tributes it is impossible to determine. To all appearance, it is 
simply an external bond that holds them together. They 
certainly are not inherently conjoined. According to Hartmann 
they stand in a relation of antagonism, of polar opposition to 
each other. Were it not for the identity of essence “it could 
not be seen how one should enter into relation with the 
other...... only the willing and representing are different, not 
that which wills and that which represents. The willing is 
without reason but the reason of that which wills, is just the 
Idea ; the representing is without energy, but the force of that 
which represents is the Willing.” 

The meaning of this is clear. Idea and Will, the two 
fundamental functions of the Absolute, are absolutely distinct. 
Reason is impressed upon the Will from without. The Idea is 
devoid of all power within itself, and the channel through which 
they communicate, the identity of essence, is in itself destitute 
of Reason and Will. Only in the world are they united ; out of 
the world their union is potential not actual. We must 
therefore distinguish in these attributes, the mode of their 
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existence prior to the world in their isolation and separation 
from each other, and that state of mutual interaction in which 
they are or constitute the world. The Will prior to the world 
exists in a state of rest, of mere potentiality, of “ability to be.” 
The Idea, before its manifestation in the world, is in a state of 
“purely being.” Some expressions of Hartmann’s might lead 
us to think that by the Idea in this state, he meant a kind of 
ideal existence, stable, self-identical, in which all the wealth of 
ideal form existed already fully developed, and to which the 
Will has only to give “the emphasis of reality.” Thus when 
showing that the thinking of the Unconscious is timeless, 
though still in time, he speaks of the world of possible 
representations as “ideal existence in the bosom of the Un- 
conscious.” Again, he speaks of this “resting ideal world of 
possible representations.” His doctrine, however, really is that 
the Idea before the approach of the Will is a contentless 
“Formal Principle” which only upon contact with the Will 
develops a content. This sphere of pure possibility is only 
“formal predestination for the case of development.” The 
content which it develops and which is realised in the world, is 
the material side, the Idea in the stricter sense. This content 
exists as a predestined possibility in the Formal Principle. 
The Formal Principle or Primal Reason itself is the principle 
of logical relation generally, and, when examined, turns out to 
be the old Law of Identity, and Law of Contradiction. Out of 
this meagre source it only requires the approach of the Will, to 
draw out the riches of the Ideal world. Notwithstanding his 
polemic against the Dialectical Method, Hartmann here comes 
very close to it. 

Hartmann grounds his cosmogony on the mutual interaction 
of the attributes. The Will is active, the Idea passive. The 
first origin of things is due to the Will. To the Will he 
attributes the initiative. Not to the Substance or Subject 
that possesses the attributes, not to any action of the Idea 
either immediate or mediated by the Subject or Essence, but 
to the attribute Will as attribute. Suddenly, without rhyme or 
reason, it falls out of its state of repose as mere power or 
potentiality, and acts; and in the first place, it “wills to will.” 
Once it has willed to will, the Will is no longer master of itself. 
It wills it knows not what; but the only thing for it to will 
is the Idea. The Will is the poor principle, the Idea the 
absolutely rich. The Will realises the Idea and is controlled 
by it: and this is the beginning of the world, in absolute 
unreason. The realised Idea is the finite world. The maniac 
Will seizes on the Idea, the result is the birth of things. The 
Will then experiences restraint imposed by the Unconscious in 
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its wisdom. In the Unconscious the Idea and the Will exist in 
inseparable unity, and the one cannot exist without the other. 
In the beginning, this seems to involve a circle. The repre- 
sentation can only pass into existence through the Will as act, 
but the act can only exist as definite act, which wills something, 
i.e, presupposes the representation. Hartmann gets out of this 
difficulty by assuming an “Empty Willing” a “Willing to 
will,” which serves to evoke the Idea, and is an intermediate 
state between the Power at rest, and the definite act. The 
“Empty Willing” struggles towards being. It is not, but only 
becomes. The completed act is in the realization of the Idea. 
This empty Willing not only decides the beginning of the 
world; it also indirectly prescribes the goal towards which the 
Idea shall lead the world-process. This Empty Willing, simul- 
taneous with the origin of things, is a state not of pre-mundane, 
but of ultra-mundane woe, which is the only consciousness 
possessed by the Absolute as such, that is, apart from finite 
individuals. To extricate it from this state is the aim of the 
process of development which goes on throughout the universe. 
The burden of existence is nothing but the effort of the 
Absolute to escape from its own misery. To the Idea is 
assigned the function of guiding the world-process by offering 
such a content to the Will, as may lead to the final emancipation 
of the Idea, and with it the annihilation of finite existence. 
The aim of the Idea is thus to circumvent the Will. This it 
does by creating consciousness, which brings about the relative 
emancipation of the Idea. But this is only a step towards its 
absolute emancipation, when a collective resolve on the part of 
all the conscious wills in the universe is to have the marvellous 
effect of causing the whole of existence to disappear. The end 
of all existence towards which duty requires us to co-operate, is 
to reduce the Will to absolute quiescence, to bring to pass 
Nirvana, to cause the universe to disappear, to effect the 
redemption of a suffering God. The collective resolve shall 
have an effect more wonderful than Prospero’s wand. 


You do look, my son, in a mov’d sort 

As if you were dismay’d: be cheerful, Sir: 
Our revels now are ended: these our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve ; 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind: we are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 
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According to Hartmann, the life of the universe too is 
“rounded with a sleep.” The great process of development in 
the Absolute, which is the world, is not directed to any positive 
end. Its own negation and with it the negation of all finite 
existences is that towards which it tends. The beginning and 
the end are thus the same. The origin, continuance, and 
destiny of the universe are dependent on an agency, in the 
abyss of whose being lie side by side, absolute intelligence and 
absolute unreason, blind force and clairvoyant thought. 

The points of resemblance between this system and the 
Gnostic heresies are many and startling. Like Gnosticism, the 
Philosophy of the Unconscious represents an imperfect com- 
bination of detached elements of thought. Like Gnosticism 
too, this new philosophy has assumed a religious garb. In 
Hartmann’s Religidse Bewusstsein der Menschheit and Religion 
des Geistes we have precisely the same tendencies to unite 
with Christianity Oriental theosophy and Buddhism, the same 
effort to view the origin of the universe as a theogonical and 
cosmogonical process, to reconcile Monism with Dualism, 
Pantheism with the Christian principle, the same emphasis on 
the idea of Redemption—the same desire of the spirit for 
emancipation from earthly things, which characterised the 
systems of a Basilides or Valentinus. It has been said of 
Gnosticism that it was a grand anathema, hurled by man 
against creation. No words could more accurately describe the 
philosophy of modern Pessimism. 

The Philosophy of Gnosticism was based on Plato. The 
Philosophy of the Unconscious goes back to the modern Plato 
—Hegel. The genesis of the universe from Thought, was the 
problem alike of Plato and Hegel. Both view the generation 
of things as a timeless dialectical process. But just as the 
Syrian Gnosis was dissatisfied with the Platonic conception of 
matter as mere negation or limit, so Hartmann is dissatisfied 
with the Hegelian deduction of the universe from Absolute 
Thought. It is hard to imagine the visible universe issuing 
out of the mere Idea, or to conceive a collection of categories, a 
cosmos of abstractions producing this real solid world. Hartmann 
therefore rejects Absolute Idealism and seeks in consequence 
some principle more substantial, more nearly allied to the real 
forces of nature than any dialectical process, in order to give 
the emphasis of sensation and fact to the shadowy abstractions 
of thought. This principle he finds in Schopenhauer. The 
force which we experience in ourselves as Will is identical with 
the force in nature. And this is no shadowy power. The will 
of man embodied in a movement of his arm or foot is able to 
effect a change in the situation and feelings of another, which 
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no timeless dialectical movement in the region of pure thought 
could ever accomplish. 

Von Hartmann thus borrows from Hegel, Idea; from 
Schopenhauer, Will. These principles are no longer identified 
with the Absolute. They are degraded to the rank of attributes. 
But, except that the dialectical movement has disappeared from 
the Idea, they otherwise remain unchanged. This enables 
Hartmann to present his doctrine as continuous with the 
preceding philosophical development. At the same time, while 
arriving at similar conclusions, he professes to reach them by a 
very different method. “Speculative Results according to the 
Inductive Method of the Sciences of Nature” is his motto, and 
it is interesting to observe how he seeks to base his theory on 
the facts of modern science. According to Hartmann the 
Unconscious acts, or manifests itself in three ways :—First, as 
matter; Secondly, as consciousness; Thirdly, in organic for- 
mations, the instincts, impulses etc. The phenomena of this 
third class are attributed to the immediate activity of the 
Unconscious and it is therefore upon these he relies to prove, if 
not the existence of the Unconscious, at least its interference in 
mundane affairs. If such phenomena are capable of being 
explained by the first two products of the Unconscious, that is, 
either by matter or consciousness ; if for example the instincts 
or the evolution of organic forms can be traced to the action of 
purely mechanical causes; or again, if any of the more mys- 
terious natural operations or events can be attributed to the 
presence of a nascent, or diffused consciousness in nature; then 
im either of these cases, there is no direct irruption of the 
Unconscious into the phenomenal sphere, and its existence must 
be grounded on speculative analysis rather than on scientific 
evidence. Hartmann has therefore set himself to collect such 
evidence in the two sections which treat of the Phenomenology 
of the Unconscious, and to show that the facts which he 
adduces cannot be explained either by material or conscious 
psychical action. Into the highly interesting matter contained 
im these sections we cannot enter, but it is possible to point out 
the general nature of the evidence brought forward and the 
utterly distinct ways in which it may be interpreted. 

In recent years a tendency has arisen in the scientific world 
to recognise life and mind as present everywhere in matter, and 
even to view the atoms as in some sense alive and sentient. 
The principle of Continuity seems to imply this, and Evolution 
and the Conservation of Energy seem to be ever linking the 
phenomena of mind more closely to the phenomena of inorganic 
nature. At the same time it seems impossible to connect such 
an organising principle with any of the mechanical forms of 
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force. Even if we hold that vital and mental phenomena are 
all physically conditioned, we are still beset by an inevitable 
tendency to see in or behind the physical conditions, a nascent 
or unrevealed spiritual principle oe the promise and 
potency of all terrestrial life. In other words we have here the 
tendency to introduce unconscious or semi-conscious mind into 
nature. The whole process of organic evolution is not merely 
conditioned by nature, but sustains and maintains itself against 
nature and even subjects nature to itself. Life therefore 
possesses the power of overmastering and overcoming that out 
of which it develops. It shows powers of originality and 
contrivance in opposition to the forces of chaos. It is capable 
of ordaining ends and employing means. In organic phenomena 
we find the workings of essential Reason subservient to a 
far-off goal. 

Turning from the sciences of nature to the mental sciences we 
see the complementary side of the picture. There we found the 
tendency to bring mind into nature, here we find the tendency to 
introduce nature into mind. There we seemed to see potential 
mind struggling towards consciousness. Here we seem to see 
conscious mind subject to natural laws, to unconscious nature. 
Quite apart from doctrines of human automatism which reduce 
consciousness to a mere by-product of physiological processes, 
we can discover in mind itself the same unconscious intelligence 
that we found in nature. The laws of Association operate for 
the most part unconsciously. In the obscure perceptions of 
Leibnitz, the unconscious mental modifications of Hamilton, 
the unconscious cerebration of later writers, we see how 
widespread is the tendency to introduce an unconscious element 
into consciousness itself. Again in the workings of instinct we 
see the nascent, scarcely awakened consciousness guided ap- 
parently by unconscious perceptions as it were by an unseen 
intelligence. In the instinctive movements of infancy, in the 
subconscious activities of developed mind, in the sexual feelings, 
in all the emotions which influence human conduct, in thought, 
in language, in art, in history, we see nature everywhere 
moving steadily towards a goal of which the individual or 
individuals concerned are often unaware and seldom consciously 
intend. Employing their conscious processes as the instrument 
of its purpose and the vehicle of its will, the power in nature 
produces a result which is the realisation not of their designs, 
but of its own. Here again we see the working of a principle 
which, if employing and making use of consciousness, seems 
itself unconscious because above and beyond consciousness. 

In such views there is much to afford apparent support to 
Hartmann’s theory that an intelligence is revealed in nature 
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which is externally and accidentally related to a foreign prin- 
ciple, whose origin and power is distinct, and the activity of 
which it can only indirectly and imperfectly control. A similar 
inference had been drawn from the contemplation of nature by 
the ancient Gnostics. In the world they thought they 
recognised the commixture of two hostile realms, the conflict of 
two opposite principles. These systems were all more or less 
dualistic. Hartmann aims at avoiding the dualism by trans- 
ferring the opposition to the Absolute which thus becomes a 
kingdom divided against itself, The rational and irrational 
principles are opposite poles, he says, of one subject. It is not 
an antithesis of coexistent essences, but of two contending 
attributes of one absolute essence. But, with this modification, 
the unconscious will and intelligence behind nature are 
dualistically conceived. 

When however we contemplate the real tendency of the 
scientific theories referred to, we shall find that it is against, 
rather than favourable to, this dualism in the Absolute. When 
nature arrives at results apparently similar to those which 
conscious mind attains, the tendency of modern science is not 
to attribute these results to the irruption of any external 
influence, conscious or unconscious, into nature, suspending and 
overruling the laws and forces already operative there, but 
rather to exhibit such apparently designed effects as necessary 
consequences of the ultimate laws which govern the distribution 
of matter and energy in the universe. The more complex 
products of nature are in this way considered as the outcome of 
mechanical law, and the universe is regarded not merely as the 
theatre, but also as the efficient of the products of life and mind. 
If on such a view the notion of de ™™ be still retained it can 
only be by postulating the existeace in nature of immanent 
teleology. This supposes that design in nature, instead of 
springing from the arbitrary interference of an unconscious 
principle, is really coeval with the origin of things. Conscious 
mind must then be regarded not as an occasional and accidental 
visitant in the universe, but as the presupposition of the 
universe itself. 

But it is when we come to the direct phenomena of 
consciousness that we find the most marked contrast between 
the philosophy of Hartmann and modern science. From the 
standpoint of Science it is the unconscious factor in mind which 
can be most easily explained without appeal to preternatural 
agencies. Philosophy has generally identified the unconscious 
with the material, the conscious with the immaterial. “It is 
precisely consciousness,” says John Stuart Mill, “which our 
materialistic philosophers confess themselves unable to explain. ” 
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Not so Hartmann. He boldly identifies consciousness with the 
material side. All conscious thinking is to him materially 
conditioned. It is, he says, the unconscious element in mind, 
which represents a fresh irruption of immaterial, spiritual 
existence. But it is precisely the unconscious phenomena of 
mind that Physiology traces most confidently to the action of 
the nervous system. Whether we can dissociate consciousness 
from matter or not, we certainly cannot dissociate the processes 
of unconscious cerebration from their material embodiment. 
The weight of physiological experiment goes to shew that, 
whenever we can discover in the domain of conscious intelli- 
gence the influence of antecedents not consciously recognisable, 
these antecedents belong to the region of material necessity 
and represent a tendency emanating from nature, which thus 
makes its power felt within the world of mind. How it is 
possible for consciousness thus to influence, and to be influenced 
by that which has not come and may never come within its 
range, is a problem which can only be solved by a theory which 
affirms, not the antagonism, but the inherent correlation of 
spirit and nature, consciousness and its object. 

Hartmann falls into error and comes into collision with 
science just because he has not solved the metaphysical 
problem. Strange though it may appear, the very circum- 
stances which contributed most to the success of the Philosophy 
of the Unconscious have been speculatively the most disastrous 
to it. The success of Hartmann’s book may be traced to 
several causes. The adoption of Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the 
Will, which had gained a certain literary ascendency: the 
incorporation of the results of Hegel’s system combined with 
rejection of the dialectical method: the substitution for that 
method of an empirical method based on the facts of inductive 
science: all these things united to give an impetus to the new 
philosophy. Yet each helped to shut it out from real success 
and precluded it from giving the true synthesis of Being and 
Thought, either in the sphere of finite existence or in the 
Absolute. Schopenhauer’s Will supplied an arbitrary, instead 
of a reasoned and demonstrated combination of Force and Idea. 
The rejection of Hegel’s method prevented Hartmann from 
viewing the universe as a rationally articulated whole. Finally, 
the attempt to introduce the empirical method into metaphysics, 
necessarily led to the substitution for science of metaphysical 
assumptions, and to the substitution for metaphysics of scientific 
absurdities. 

When we contemplate the union of the ultimate principles 
of existence from the point of view of their intrinsic nature, we 
take the standpoint of the metaphysician. The elements of 
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being, intelligible and real, are not separable principles but 
essentially inter-related. These relativities the metaphysician 
investigates a priori, not so much as being facts themselves as 
being rather the supreme conditions to which all matters of 
fact must conform. The man of science, on the other hand, 
interprets existence not by reasonings derived from abstract 
necessities, but by inferences from perceived facts. The laws 
at which he arrives at once express and are the result of the 
nature of some special class of phenomena. But the existence 
of this special class of phenomena, and its relation not only to 
the mind but to all other classes of things, is matter of 
metaphysic. When the man of science conforms his thought 
to things and to some special mode of investigating things, he 
is only obeying in detail a necessity which Metaphysic can 
prove to flow from the very nature of the Absolute itself. 
Science therefore and Metaphysics agree; they only come in 
conflict when one encroaches on the domain of the other. If 
the man of science tries to account for the abstract necessities 
which unconsciously condition all thought and existence, by 
laws of concrete phenomena which really depend upon and 
illustrate those abstract principles, he is attempting to explain 
by means of science what is excluded from the sphere of 
scientific explanation by the nature of science itself. If the 
metaphysician uses his abstract principles not merely to 
indicate those lines of relativity and forms of interconnection 
which the truths of science must exemplify, but for the purpose 
of explaining actual scientific facts, he intrudes into the sphere 
of science and violates the conception of scientific law. If his 
metaphysical principle could fulfil such a function it would 
become itself a merely empirical fact, part of the data of 
experience. What can explain the actual must itself be actual. 
Examples of this confusion abound in Hartmann’s writings. 
His wide acquaintance with natural science is in this respect an 
element of weakness. It leads him to explain scientific 
problems by the introduction of metaphysical agencies, which 
however he may assert that they act in accordance with law, 
cannot be brought under the conception of natural law, for then 
these agencies would be identical with certain empirical facts 
which by explaining the phenomena physically would render 
the metaphysical explanation unnecessary. The agencies and 
elements to which science appeals, and by means of which it 
explains nature, are themselves parts of nature, are something 
actual. But Hartmann’s Will and Idea are not actual in this 
sense, because they are that out of which the actual issues. 
They do not belong to the world of real existence, and yet they 
are assumed by Hartmann to interfere with, alter and add to 
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the processes of nature, just as if they themselves existed as 
particular facts in rerum naturd. It is however the very 
nature of the Absolute to act only by embodying itself in the 
Relative and Finite. Hartmann’s principles act, so to speak, in 
their disembodied state. Out of the depths of the Unconscious 
arises a distinctly miraculous power. 

From this point of view it follows that the causes and laws 
which Inductive science recognises belong only to the region of 
the Positive and Conditioned, and are withdrawn from the 
sphere of the Absolute and Unconditioned. The act through 
which the Unconditioned and Absolute passes into the Con- 
ditioned and Relative lies outside the Conditioned and can 
represent no irruption into or interruption of the process of 
finite development. But this can be shown only if the 
attributes which Hartmann assigns to the Absolute, are divested 
of the character of blank potentialities, and are regarded as 
filled actuality existing prior to the world-process and flowin 
forth continually into things. The life of the Absolute is thus 
not merged in the world-process. The latter is rather the 
result, the outcome of the eternal activity of God. In this way 
too, the pre-mundane existence of God will not be as Hartmann 
imagines it, one of rest and empty solitude. Just as Aristotle 
truly says of the soul, that it is in a way all existing things, in 
a far truer and more real sense is God that “which was and is 
and shall be.” 

Hartmann was precluded from this solution of the meta- 
physical problem by his rejection of Hegel’s Dialectical method. 
By his immediate disciples that method was considered Hegel’s 
chief claim to renown. Now the Dialectical method is rejected 
by those who otherwise are followers of Hegel, by Biedermann, 
Pfleiderer, Volkelt and Hartmann. Yet the earlier view is the 
true one. The Hegelian Dialectic represents an attempt to 
solve the same problem which Kant attempted in the Sche- 
matism of the Categories. That problem must be solved if we 
are to form a true philosophic conception of the relation of the 
Absolute Being to the universe of finite things. When in 
Christian Theology it was held that we can apprehend God wid 
causalitatis, vid negationis and vid eminentic, the belief in a Being 
was affirmed who is no mere collection of detached agencies, 
but in Whom Power and Thought and Goodness are absolutely 
one. In like manner in modern philosophy, if we study it in its 
Ideal and Real phases, we shall be led to the belief in a Being 
who is distinct from the universe, but is at the same time, as 
the inner self-relation of the Ideal and Real sides of existence, 
at once its Author and its End. 








IV.—TIME AND THE SUCCESSION OF EVENTS. 
By J. L. McIntyre. 


TIME, it may be taken for granted, is no longer regarded by 
any school of philosophy as an ultimate reality subsisting for 
itself, but is looked upon as a relation, or series of relations, 
holding between events. As far as modern problems are con- 
cerned, the question is rather as to the validity of the time- 
relations in their application to the ultimately real,—whether, 
that is, the relations, and with them the events between which 
they hold, are merely appearances to human sense and thought 
of that which is in itself timeless and changeless, or whether, on 
the contrary, relations and events alike are in any sense predi- 
cable of the real. The former view is that of very different 
schools, Mystics of every type and empirical believers in an 
Unknowable or Transcendent Reality of which we may predicate 
nothing that we find in the actual universe of experience; 
while the latter view also finds defenders in otherwise opposite 
camps. The meaning of the problem will be clear if we lay 
before ourselves the results which logically follow from accept- 
ance of one or other of the two views. If the time-succession 
is unreal, or only a form of appearance of the ultimately real,— 
from the knowledge of which we are in either case excluded,— 
then change is equally so, activity also, final causes or ends, 
development, morality, everything in fact which we regard as 
valuable in our universe. With the non-reality of time all these 
must fall, and what is there that remains? In our experience a 
system of thought-contents alone answers to the reality required: 
it alone is, as such, out of time and unchanging; but no one 
would be prepared to identify the real with such a system, 
which in itself is a pure abstraction, without real existence, 
depending rather on the subject which thinks it. We are 
therefore referred outside of experience to an incomprehensible, 
whether it be the Unknowable of Herbert Spencer, or the 
harmonious Experience of Mr Bradley. According to the latter 
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every part of our phenomenal world has its place in the real, only 
all contradictions are there removed, harmonised and united in 
one timeless experience,—so that at any rate that which we know 
is not the real. But “harmony” is the most formal of terms, 
expressing merely the unity which is the pre-supposition of all 
metaphysics, even of all science; while an experience which is 
neither feeling nor thought nor any other form of human experi- 
ence, and which in addition is timeless, is the most unknowable 
of unknowables. 

Adherence to the former of the two views accordingly leads us 
to an incomprehensible reality, which no study of the pheno- 
menal will help us to understand, since the one is radically 
different from the other, however closely they may be connected 
together. If on the other hand we accept the second view, that 
time-relations are predicable of the ultimate reality, then it 
seems to follow that there is an endless process,—that “spurious 
infinite” upon which, since Hegel, metaphysicians have looked 
askance,—as, among other defects, inconsistent with the sup- 
posed perfection of the Absolute. A fortiori is this the case if 
the process be interpreted as a progress, while if we deny this 
of the Absolute, reducing succession in him to “ pulses of feeling” 
as it were, then the progress of the finite individual becomes 
itself of doubtful worth; for nothing less than the whole of 
reality seems to satisfy the individual as a sphere for his activity, 
and if his progress is not a real one in reference to that, then it 
is worthless to him also. 

Without hoping to clear these difficulties away, which would 
demand an entire metaphysical system, we shall try to prove that 
it is possible to form a rational conception of the relation of 
time-succession to the Absolute, which, in spite of its difficulties, 
at least does not involve us in the admission that the latter is 
an absolutely unknowable reality. A criterion can of course be 
found only in experience, in the widest sense, and inference from 
it; merely logical criteria are on the other hand formal, they 
neither prove nor disprove anything. Such a one is “self- 
contradiction,” on which Mr Bradley bases his metaphysical 
theory, and his criticism of reality. Every one would be ready 
to admit that the proposition “A is not not-A” is true, for 
example, “a unity is not a non-unity,” but the crux lies in the 
discovery of what is a non-unity, and for this we have to go to 
experience. We cannot say at once that any diversity is a 
non-unity, on the contrary we find that it is not so. If, however, 
predication itself, as Mr Bradley holds, involves self-contradic- 
tion, then for us nothing but a bare identity, if there could be 
such, would be valid. Any plurality, any diversity, considered 
as im some way a unity, would necessarily turn out to be self- 
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contradictory for thought, and this because thought is essentially 
analytical, seeking to break up any given unity into a diversity 
which is then predicated of the unity. It is thus impossible in 
our experience that we should ever attain to or be able to 
conceive a unity without diversity, and the result of Mr Bradley’s 
theory only furnishes a proof of this. For when he seems to 
make any positive statements about the real, they are inevitably 
open to the same charge which he brings against all other views, 
—that they involve the contradiction of the one in many, which 
we can neither avoid nor accept. ‘Harmony’ and ‘ Experience’ 
are his favourite terms for designating the Absolute ; but within 
a harmony variety is necessary, otherwise it would not be a 
harmony. It is true the unity is the higher element and the 
true aspect of a harmony, but for it to be felt and exist the 
variety must be felt and exist. Similarly, ‘experience’ is either 
a meaningless term, or involves distinction, relation, and all the 
other ‘appearances’ within itself. Even granting the possibility 
of an experience representing a unity above all our finite forms 
of experience, just as feeling in some shape represents a unity 
below them, still the Absolute can evidently not be this experi- 
ence. An experience, as we know it, does not exist indepen- 
dently, hanging in the air, but is usually thought to belong to 
a subject. We regard our experience as distinguishing us, for 
better or worse, from all other individuals——as forming an 
absolute gulf of separation between us. Similarly one would 
think that the Absolute Experience must at least belong to a 
subject, in which case we should have the distinction of the 
Absolute and its Experience, the same as that of Substance and 
Quality, which is the basis of the criticism of appearance. The 
fact that this experience is to be timeless is apt to veil the 
difficulty, and seems to give us a unity absolutely without 
difference, analogous to those cases of intense feeling in our own 
lives, when we seem to be wholly absorbed in the feeling, our 
individuality passing from us to it. But this after all is only 
seeming ; we are never even wholly absorbed, and as the state 
passes away we see that it was only an element in our lives,—one 
of our feelings. A timeless experience is for us a contradiction 
in terms, we can apply no meaning to the phrase; even if we 
supposed the life of the Absolute to consist in a higher experi- 
ence we should be compelled to the notion of pulsations within 
this experience. In any case however the Absolute and its 
Experience stand over against one another as substance and 
quality ; we cannot identify them, and the contradiction remains 
unsolved, because it is one necessary to our thought of the 
real. 

The difficulty is still more obvious if we take Mr Bradley's 
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theory of Appearance and Reality as a whole. By simply label- 
ling things,—individuals, time, space, and so on—as appearances, 
we have not got rid of them. The term ‘appearance’ seems a false 
one to apply in this case, for in its very meaning it presupposes 
at least a duality of the appearing (A) and that to which it 
appears (B), and again the duality of the real A and the appear- 
ing A. A cannot appear to itself, therefore B cannot fall within 
the appearance of dA, unless we divide A into B and C, so that 
B appears to C and perhaps C to B. But if so, the division 
within A must be a real, not an apparent one (for to what 
could the division appear ?), and then we have a flagrant case 
of unity and diversity in the real. Mr Bradley merely avoids 
the difficulty by making B, the finite individual to which the 
Absolute (A) appears, itself a part of the appearance of the 
Absolute, and by insisting that of course the appearance is not 
absolutely nothing. But this does not disprove the above argu- 
ment; the appearance, he says, exists, but only as an appearance, 
that is, according to what seems the only way of interpreting 
the word, as an act of the Real upon some finite mind producing 
in it a representation of the Real, which is subject to the limi- 
tations of the finite mind; and he contrasts this existence with 
that of the Real. But it must be again emphasised that the 
mind to which the real is presented as appearance cannot itself 
be a part of that appearance, ie. of its own presentation. It 
may of course be presented to itself, but this presentation would 
be merely an appearance of it, would not exhaust its reality 
Again, we cannot say that each of all finite individuals is an 
appearance to the others, so that they in some strange way 
exhaust one another’s reality, and free the Absolute from the 
taint of their inherence in it. For this would merely bring us 
back to the difficulty referred to above, of an appearance sus- 
pended in the air, with nothing to which it appears, and no 
rational ground for existence. So that, if the theory is really 
meant for one of ‘appearance,’ we must admit to finite indi- 
viduals a reality which is not that of appearance, but as valid 
as that of the Absolute itself. However, even if we do not lay 
stress on the meaning of appearance, and suppose that some- 
thing else is meant,—which we may perhaps be allowed to call 
‘modification, —then we may come nearer the truth, but the 
difficulties of the one and many are not settled. They are indeed, 
emphasized. Above all we have the ground-distinction, beyond 
which we cannot go, of the Absolute and its Modes. We can 
give no reason whatever, and it is hopeless to seek one, for the 
fact that the modifications of the Absolute, and just such modi- 
fications, exist ; nor can we form any theory of the Absolute as 
distinct from its modifications. For,in any case, they exist ; they 
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are therefore part of the whole of reality ; if the Absolute exists 
apart, then it is not the whole of reality; if it exists in them, 
then it is merely one aspect of the whole, separate existences 
and acts being a distinct but equally necessary aspect. 

Accordingly we must decide that contradiction, so far as it 
relates to the unity of many in one, and the impossibility of our 
grasping this unity and diversity in thought, is no criterion by 
which we may rule anything out of court as unreal, for there is 
nothing known to us, nor anything knowable by us, which is 
not at once a unity and a diversity, and so far therefore involves 
a contradiction in itself. This a priort method must be given 
up and experience itself questioned ; for the true method by 
which metaphysical truth may be acquired seems to be the 
searching out of the pre-suppositions which are necessary in 
order to explain what is given as real in experience. In other 
words, we must put the problem of metaphysics in this way :— 
of what nature must the ultimate reality be, in order that 
through it we may account for our experience? We seek to 
think reality as a whole, as some kind of unity, not in the 
disjointed way in which it comes to us in our ordinary experi- 
ence, but as uniting all the separate parts in one whole. 
Starting out from the separate things and events, individuals 
and acts, of the empirical world, we try in what way such a 
world is to be thought as a whole, on what pre-suppositions it 
could exist as it appears to us. A metaphysical theory, accord- 
ingly, can never be more than a hypothesis, and that one is to 
be accepted which seems best to account for all the facts given 
to us. By such a method as this we shall here attempt to solve 
the metaphysical problem with which we started,—that as to 
the reality or non-reality of the time-process. 

In our developed experience “time” appears as a continuous 
whole, forming a background on which events are arranged, 
extending in one direction from the past to the future. It is 
both continuous and discrete, for while the events are regarded 
as taking place in moments of time, these moments are them- 
selves parts of a continuous unity, and it is accordingly impos- 
sible to determine any ultimate shortest moment, since, owing 
to the continuity, any part of the whole, however small, seems 
infinitely divisible. “The flow of time” seems thus a natural 
metaphor. On these results the ordinary scientific view of time 
was based,—that of Newton, to whom “time, absolute, true, 
and mathematical, flows continuously and equably in itself 
without relation to any external thing.” The flow of time is 
unaffected by the events which take place in it,—that is, the 
two series, moments of time and events, seem to run parallel to, 
but independent of, one another. It was for this reason that 
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Leibnitz denied an absolute reality to time, as he could not 
conceive of a reality which was out of relation to others, that is 
without force or energy. Time, accordingly, is with him merely 
ideal, phenomenal, with however a foundation in reality, namely, 
the order of succession of events. He transfers the real exist- 
ence from time as a whole to the separate events which take 
place, change and activity being necessary and inseparable 
determinations of any real existence. 

After Leibnitz attention is more and more directed towards 
our knowledge of time, how it is possible and what it involves, 
this phase reaching its theoretical completion in Kant. While 
Leibnitz held that time in us is only possible if there be a real 
succession, Kant insists on the other hand that the knowledge 
of succession presupposes that of time ;—I could not regard two 
events as successive had I not already the notion of time as a 
whole, in which the events are arranged by me. Again, while I 
cannot think of phenomena as out of time, I can think of time 
as empty of events. Hence Kant decides that time is an 
a priori form in us, and is therefore no determination of reality 
as independent of us; while from the singleness of time, and 
the fact that every time is regarded as a part of this one time, 
he shows that it is a form of perception, not a concept. The 
latter argument is unimportant for our purpose ; all knowledge 
is derived from perception, and concepts are abstracted from it. 
It is not even necessary that there should be two or more 
objects given, in order that a concept may be formed. Time 
itself, when thought of, that is, when its existence is abstracted 
from, is also a concept. Time as a whole, in fact, is never 
perceived, but is only an inference from the given parts. The 
gist of Kant’s argument lies in the fact of there being only one 
time, which is homogeneous throughout its parts, while the 
parts are not thought of as examples of a general type, but as 
parts of one whole. A second argument, which seeks to show 
that the time-form is given independently of experience, 
inasmuch as there exist absolutely necessary propositions 
concerning it, and these cannot be given through experience, 
need not delay us. Should time have a reality independent of 
our consciousness, Kant holds, then it would be impossible for 
us to form such a necessarily valid proposition as “Time has 
only one dimension.” This may be granted, but, as a matter of 
fact, no proposition that we can form is absolutely and 
necessarily valid, but is valid only under the condition that our 
knowledge is complete, and of this we can never be certain. 
Thus in a spherical space two straight lines may cut one 
another in two distinct points; in this way we have enlarged our 
notions of space, geometry no longer giving absolutely necessary 
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propositions. In the same way it may be possible in the future 
to enlarge our notions of time. As far as our present knowledge 
goes, however, the propositions we make regarding time are 
justified, and there is no present likelihood of its becoming 
necessary for us to change our ideas. In meta-mathematics 
there is a possibility of some solid result, but the same cannot 
be said of the theory of different time-series, in different 
directions. 

The ‘apriority’ of time in Kant’s sense must also be given 
up; for it is not of course a ready-made form which we apply 
from the first to sensations as they arise in us, but an inference 
from change in sensation as felt. Kant still believed with the 
older psychologists that our sensations come to us as isolated 
units which have then somehow to be united, or subjected to 
the forms of the mind. It is a belief that has come down as 
far as Green, to whom relations are still ‘the work of the mind, 
which therefore constitutes experience for us. On the contrary, 
it is rather the case that our knowledge would be inexplicable if 
all that we derived from without were a series,—not felt as a 
series,—of simple unrelated sensations. If this were so, then 
indeed the theory of idealism would be justified—that our 
world of experience is through and through the creation, both 
in form and in matter, of a consciousness, through which each 
individual recreates the world for himself. With Kant all that 
we can know is held to be the creation—necessary creation, 
perhaps—of our minds; for ultimately the very differences of 
sensations, since they are not felt, must be the work of thought ; 
and Green has only interpreted this consistently. But change 
of sensation, difference of sensation, must be experienced by us 
before, on their basis, we can build up our world of experience. 
It is useless to say that a change, a relation of sensations, is not 
a sensation; it is certainly not the sensations of which it is a 
relation or change, but experienced it must be. As James has 
said,— If there be such things as feelings at all, then so surely 
as relations between objects exist in rerum naturd, so surely and 
more surely do feelings exist to which these relations are 
known.” When we have finally got rid of the old psychology,— 
of ‘simple ideas of sensation’ and the like, we shall no longer be 
tempted to glorify our own part in the creation of the world of 
experience, and on the other hand to disparage that world as 
inadequate to the real world, but shall be content to regard the 
work of thought as abstraction from the given, and the 
predication of such abstracts of the real. More than this it is 
not,—it is representative, not creative. 

Time as a form of perception in Kant’s sense gives us 
accordingly no difficulty; as such it is one of the logical 
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constituents into which our knowledge may be analysed, for we 
find that all events are necessarily arranged by us in a 
time-series, and when we look at our knowledge as a whole, 
time appears to be not so much an element of what is known, 
as a form in which certain elements are arranged: and hence, if 
we make within knowledge a distinction of subjective and 
objective, it may rather be ascribed to the former aspect than 
to the latter. But the distinction of subjective and objective 
within knowledge is a purely abstract one. All is equally 
subjective, or equally objective, so that from the relation of 
time as a form to other logical elements of knowledge we can 
make no inference as to its objective validity. 

In another direction, however, Kant carries on the work of 
Leibnitz. We have seen that he regards time as the ‘conditio 
cognoscendi’ of succession; in the same way he holds that the 
course of time,—the succession within it,—requires a permanent 
background (i.e. not in time) against which it takes place, as we 
should otherwise fall into an ‘infinite process. We can 
compare two periods of time only over against a permanent, for 
if we compared them by a standard which was itself in process 
of change, this change would require another standard of 
measurement, and so on ‘ad infinitum. Thus it is over 
against a permanent matter in space that our sensations appear 
to us as fleeting, changing, in time; and on the other hand the 
presence of a permanent subject to the sensations is equally 
necessary. The flow of time accordingly seems conditioned by 
two permanents. Kant however confuses two things, the origin 
of our knowledge of time or change, and the condition of there 
being such a change. We learn to know change first through 
the » seal in a material reality given us as permanent, but 
later found to be only relatively so. But it is self-evident that 
a matter of this kind could not be the condition of the changes 
either in us or in itself. The reality which is the source of 
change cannot be material in the ordinary sense; (even the 
‘force’ or ‘energy’ of the physicists is immaterial). On the 
other hand a permanent subject is at once the condition of 
knowledge of change and of its existence. What Kant proves 
is that time cannot stand alone,—neither it nor the events 
which take place in it can have an existence independent of 
each other, while the events on their part cannot hang in the 
air, as particular existences, but must be changes of something, 
which accordingly persists in time, or may from one point of 
view be said to be out of time, while its changes are “in time.” 
This is the meaning of Kant’s contention, but it does not 
justify his theory of the mere subjectivity of time. 

In the necessity of a permanent subject all modern theories 
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of the non-reality of time seem to have their origin. It is held 
that in our consciousness we have given us a timeless reality, 
and it is felt that the real should be explained by the highest 
reality which we know,—our consciousness. This is the 
argument of Green; the possibility, it is said, of my being 
conscious of two successive events, as successive,—for example, 
of two ideas succeeding one another,—requires that consciousness, 
as subject, be present to both, and therefore itself out of time. 
In the same way, since all relations imply consciousness as a 
condition of their possibility, and succession is a_ relation, 
therefore we must ultimately suppose an eternal or timeless 
consciousness as present to, and as the condition of, the whole 
time-series. Whatever truth there may be in this view, it is 
here based on a false theory of knowledge, and of the relation 
of thought to reality. In a sense, of course, I must be present 
to the successive events of which I am conscious, but this does 
not prove that I am out of time any more than a tree is out of 
time because it suffers gradual growth and decay. The 
consciousness of each event, and the consciousness of their 
succession to each other are changes of myself as the stages of 
growth are changes of the tree. What misleads is that in the 
last act, the consciousness of the two events as successive, these 
events and their succession are held together as a content of 
knowledge, and as such, timeless; for by the act of thought 
abstraction is made from the existence of the events, and their 
occurrence in time, while time. itself, in thought, is equally a 
timeless content. Not that the content is unchangeable for 
me; in each moment it is different from what it was in the 
previous one, but we unconsciously suppose an ideal content, 
that which the real would give if it were attainable by thought, 
and regard this as existing even when it is no longer being 
thought. The fixed, timeless content however exists only for 
thought, in a thinking subject. Apart from changes within it, 
in its content, consciousness is the merest form; even a 
consciousness to which only one content is always present,—as 
the divine consciousness according to most idealists,—is in- 
conceivable. We cannot in fact dispute the reality of change. 
This was in vain urged against Kant. “If I could intuite 
myself,” he says, “or be intuited by another being, without the 
condition of sensibility, then those very determinations which 
we now represent to ourselves as changes would present to us a 
knowledge in which the representation of time, and consequently 
of change, would not appear.” But surely this is the most 
baseless hypothesis that could be made, and one which explains 
nothing; one of its peculiar consequences is to be found in 
Kant’s theory of morally good and evil actions as the appear- 
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ances in us of a timeless act, which involves the timeless, 
therefore, in the phenomenal world, eternal existence (pre-, and 
post-immortality) of every individual, and which completely 
fails to explain the possibility of moral progress. 

What is true is that change would have no meaning without 
a permanent which, relatively at least, does not change, but 
whose modes or conditions change. “All that changes is 
permanent, and only the condition thereof changes”; “ Per- 
manence is, in fact, just another expression for time, as the 
abiding correlate of all existence of phenomena, and of all 
changes, and of all coexistence. For change does not affect 
time itself, but only the phenomena in time.” “If we were to 
attribute succession to time itself, we should be obliged to 
cogitate another time, in which the succession would be 
possible.” Kant is speaking of the phenomenal world, but we 
must transfer it to the world of reality; and by time he means 
the whole time, as a background against which events take 
place, so that change is only in the latter. The question is thus 
raised whether it is the moments of time itself that are 
successive, or whether only the events in it. It is at this point 
that Lotze attacks the question, in further developing Kant’s 
theory of time; until he wrote, the theory remained practically 
untouched, though the difficulties inherent in the popular view 
of time were fully dwelt upon by Herbart. 

Our ordinary notions of time, Lotze points out, are largely 
derived from space-images ; we speak of it as a line, extending 
infinitely in two directions, or again as a stream flowing from 
the past to the future, or from the future to the past. These 
notions are defective, for every point of a line has the same 
reality, whereas in time only one point has properly reality, the 
reality of the past being different alike from that of the 
present and from that of the future; even the reality of the one 
point, the “ present,” is in a state of change. Again, the notion 
of a stream involves that of a source, of an end, of a bed within 
which the stream flows, so that we seem to think of time as 
something that has had a beginning, and may have an end, and 
which requires a background in contrast with which it is 
thought of as flowing. But when we are speaking of empty 
time, this is inconsistent. In the same way we cannot call it a 
series (in which all the members have equal reality, as where 
we may with the same legitimacy proceed from n to n—1 as to 
n+1), nor a process, for there is nothing that develops or that is 
in process. We are referred therefore to the content of time, 
for an explanation of the reality which we are to attribute to it. 
But here time seems wholly useless, for by no possibility can 
we think of the passage of time as having an influence upon 
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the course of events, as a last condition added to others in 
producing any particular change. If all the material conditions 
are given, it seems that the change must be given also, and 
simultaneously ; if not, the event can never happen. And if, 
all the conditions being given, the event is not simultaneously 
present, there seems no reason why it should appear a moment 
later, rather than a century later. Nor can we see why a 
particular place in the course of time should lend a particular 
value to a special reality, so that it thereby conditions changes 
over which it would otherwise have had no power. We are 
therefore compelled to give up the notion of empty time as a 
whole reality, containing and conditioning events. We do this 
the more readily, owing to the peculiar position which we wish 
to attribute to a particular moment of time,—the present. The 
primary difficulty of determining this present has been dwelt 
upon by Mr Bradley; no moment of time seems to be an 
irreducible unit, but always to contain smaller moments within 
itself, and a transition from past to present, from present to 
future. Time in fact seems to be wholly continuous, so that 
any divisions we may make are arbitrary and unreal. Perhaps 
a way may be found of avoiding this difficulty, but for the 
moment let it be taken for granted with Lotze that there is a 
present. Now if time were an existing whole,—an independent 
reality,—every part would necessarily have the same reality as 
every other, mal therefore the content of each part, whereas we 
actually regard only one part as real, in the full sense, the past 
being no longer real and the future not yet. Still, the past 
seems to have gone ‘somewhere,’ to retain therefore some 
shadow of its reality, and the future to come from some ‘ womb 
of time. Hence “the efforts, which are ever being renewed, 
to include the real process of becoming within the compass of 
an abiding reality.” The readiest way of solving this dilemma 
seems to be that of regarding the present as relative to our 
knowledge only, so that, while the real is timeless, we are 
compelled, owing to our position within the whole of reality, 
and the finitude of our knowledge, to regard what directly 
affects ourselves as more real, or rather as having a brighter 
reality, than what affects us more indirectly, as the condition of 
our actual feelings, or as conditioned by them. If the real is 
timeless, that is, a whole of conditioning and conditioned 
(supposing that we can apply any meaning to these terms in a 
timeless reality), then by this method we might explain the fact 
that it appears to us under the form of time. Even granting 
however that our own successive acts and feelings are themselves 
appearances to us of a timeless reality, as Kant held, there 
remains the insuperable objection that, in order that ‘the past’ 
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may be known to me at all, there must be recollection, and 
therefore an experience other than that which I now have,— 
therefore change-—— and when change is admitted, all is 
admitted. Without this, had I a fixed place in the sum of 
conditions and conditioned within the real, then it would be 
impossible for me to know either a past or a future, or to make 
any distinction between these and my present. All that I 
knew would be for me equally real, just as the parts of a 
syllogism have equal reality for me when I think them. I do 
not place the premisses in the past, and the conclusion in the 
future; but regard all as a timeless whole. So it would be were 
I an element in such a non-temporal reality, and confined for 
my knowledge to my place within it. 

On such grounds Lotze decides that while empty time can 
have no reality outside of our apprehension, and is a notion 
formed psychologically by the abstraction from events of the 
time-element in their occurrence, which we learn by temporal 
signs analogous to the local signs, and which by the help of 
spatial images we form into a whole and endow with 
independent existence, still there must be some reality to 
which the signs correspond, and this he finds in the succession 
of events. ‘Time accordingly does not condition the course of 
events, but the latter alone is real, and creates in us the form 
known as time. Succession then is real, and it is only at 
isolated moments that Lotze contemplates a reality which 
should be wholly timeless, as when he speaks of “the truly 
existing as exalted above all Time-process, and yet so to be 
thought that in its being and essence a time-process takes 
place.” At times he seems to accept the possibility of that 
which he had previously denied,—the real as a sum of conditions 
and conditioned, timelessly existing. 

That there should be a real succession of events is necessary 
to explain the fact of our experience, and accordingly must be 
accepted ; and time as the sum of the relations (of succession) 
between these events is valid of the real. But here as in all 
other cases it is true that there can be no relations between 
independent realities, whether the latter are things or events. 
Two such realities would on the contrary be each in a world for 
itself, unaffected by the other. Related events are doubly 
dependent. An event as such cannot stand alone but must 
be referred to a subject, so that event in the last analysis is 
equivalent to act. Lotze has sufficiently shown that the 
interaction of two objects must ultimately be explained by the 
act of a universal subject present in both. Further, where 
events are related to each other as successive, they must be 
referred ultimately to one subject, so that the succession of 
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events is reducible to the succession of the acts of the Absolute. 
The first of these propositions requires no proof; an event 
cannot hang in the air, but must, as we say, take place between 
some things or in some subject. As to the second, the possibility 
has been suggested that events have no connection at all with 
one another, or merely for me as knowing them, and arranging 
them as successive, and again the possibility of there being 
different series of succession, for different individuals, so that 
the whole becomes somehow simultaneous ; while A’s acts and 
knowledge proceed in the direction and order a bc, those of B 
may run in the order c b a, so that the orders cancel one 
another. But my knowledge is not a product of my own 
nature, it is a product rather of the interaction of spirit and 
body, which equally with the action of body upon body demands 
a universal subject to bring it about. My act of knowledge is 
only one side of this ultimate act. And as all material events 
are given as closely connected with one another, so must all 
spiritual events be, if only through the material, in intimate 
connection. The process of knowledge in one member of the 
spiritual world is therefore as closely related to that in another, 
as the movement of one body to that of another in space. 
Movements and acts alike may be simultaneous, but if so, then 
they are only different aspects of the one act of the Absolute, 
—that act in different references, different relations, we may say. 
So that just as all objects, all existing things, must coexist in 
one and the same space, “intelligible” or not, so all events 
must take place in one and the same time. The succession 
of the acts of the Absolute determines that of phenomenal 
events, ‘phenomenal’ meaning not the appearance of an 
unknown, but one aspect of a real, or the real in one of its 
references. (It is only in this sense that our knowledge is of 
phenomena,—because of its incompleteness.) It is therefore 
impossible that there should be different time-series in different 
directions. 

What then are we to say of past, present, and future? Do 
these distinctions exist for the Absolute as for us, and if so, how 
are we to define the present? The answer lies in the distinction 
between the existence of a ‘thing’ or ‘subject, and that of 
‘events’ or ‘acts. Only the latter are in time, are successive. 
It is obvious that in everything given to us in experience there 
are these two aspects,—the thing and the event, the individual 
and the act, the permanent and the changing, the one and the 
many ; most of the disputes in philosophy have turned upon the 
question which of these two aspects is the ‘real’ one, which the 
‘phenomenal.’ But neither can be given up, the one is as real 
as the other. A thing which does not change, a change which 
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is not the change of something, an individual which does not 
act, and an act which is not that of an individual, are alike 
incomprehensible. This applies to every sphere of our know- 
ledge. A thing is one and its special qualities are many, or it 
is permanent,—one in that sense,—and its changes are many ; 
any event which we take as such is an abstraction from the 
continuity of all happening; it is one of the discrete points in 
the continuous change of the universe, yet the discreteness is as 
essential as the continuity. It is not merely that discrete and 
continuous are relative terms, the one presupposing the other, 
and the two, in Hegelian phrase, melting into a higher unity. 
The discrete and the continuous are just given together, and we 
must take them so; they are given to us as different aspects of 
the same reality. Not merely again as our finite way of looking 
at what is neither continuous nor discrete, but something 
higher than both ; the very attempt to think such an “ Identity ” 
repels us, and inevitably leads to failure. Unless we are to 
distrust perception and thought altogether, to give up thinking 
about the real at all, then we must accept this doublesidedness 
of reality as ultimate. So a ‘thing’ seems on the one hand to 
possess a unity, in virtue of which it is that particular thing 
and not another, but this unity we cannot describe further, nor 
identify with any particular quality or relation of the thing or 
its parts; on the other hand, a thing has many qualities, 
relations to other things, relations of its qualities to one another, 
and accordingly many ways of acting and reacting upon other 
things. All this series we may know, and the knowledge 
constitutes our knowledge of the thing, but no one of them, nor 
all put together zs the thing, which seems obstinately to conceal 
itself from our view, to remain a substratum, an obscure 
‘something’ behind them all. Yet our knowledge of it only 
grows through knowledge of its qualities, relations, ways of 
acting; we can have no hope of knowing it as something 
different from and beside all these, nor, paradoxical as it may 
seem, is it anything other than these. Knowledge of the thing 
in itself, in this sense, we have none; the unity we speak of, 
taken by itself, is a mere term; we cannot know anything as a 
unity unless we have something to unite, that is, unless we 
know that of which it is the unity. On the other hand, the 
particulars alone give us no knowledge of the thing, otherwise we 
could make no distinction of one thing from others, could make 
no distinctions at all in our knowledge except that of one merest 
particular from another. Even this we could not do, for it is 
only in virtue of a unity that we distinguish at all,—between 
two colours for example by their underlying identity. 

The same result will be gained if we go higher in the scale, 
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and from a thing in the ordinary sense pass to a living individual. 
It could be proved in the case of a ‘material thing’ that its 
qualities are simply its ways of acting and reacting. The same 
is true of the outward qualities of the individual, and to a still 
more obvious degree of his inward qualities, which are in fact 
generalisations from his observed particular acts. We may 
therefore consider the individual merely as acting, and we see 
at once the two aspects separate and yet united in him. For 
on the one hand no particular act is the individual, nor any 
number, nor, supposing we could exhaust them, the sum of all; 
just as in the case of the thing, the individual himself remains 
over and above his particular acts, a unity, a something we know 
not what,—that which acts. Yet the individual is known, and 
moreover is, only through and in his acts. He is not a being 
apart, to whom the acts are attached as beads to a string. If 
we knew every particular act of the individual, from the begin- 
ning to the end, then, granted the unity of these acts, we should 
know the individual absolutely. Thus the individual apart 
from his acts, the acts apart from the individual, are alike 
abstractions,—necessary abstractions for the sake of knowledge, 
but still neither giving the truth, each only an aspect of the 
truth. Both these aspects are necessary for a knowledge of the 
whole. It is true they seem to leave nothing but contradiction 
in our knowledge, but just this contradiction is true of the real, 
that it is these two things at once,—a unity and a variety. 

The application to the whole of reality, to the Absolute in 
itself and the succession of events, is easily made. Neither with 
the unity of the All, nor with its discrete parts can we dispense, 
—and the unity is not a merely formal one, but a living reality, 
the real subject to which all events in the universe are to be 
referred as its acts. It is true the notion ‘event, as we have 
seen, may require to be changed, or to be improved, for not 
everything that we call an event is to be regarded as an act of the 
Absolute; on the contrary, each act of the Absolute must find 
expression in an indefinite number of simultaneous ‘events’; 
this is demanded by the causal connection of things in the 
universe. Thus we have two inseparable aspects under which 
the universe is to be regarded,—on the one hand as God, the 
Absolute, “exalted above all Time-process,” eternal and un- 
changeable, the unity, the harmony of all things, absolutely 
unknowable as ‘in himself, or only to be determined by nega- 
tion:—on the other hand the so-called phenomenal universe, 
the world of finite things, individuals, where all changes, all is 
in process, where also no fixed knowledge seems possible, for 
that which we seek to know changes under our hands, where 
content succeeds content, sometimes in apparent order, some- 
times chaotic. It is only by uniting the two aspects that the 
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possibility of knowledge, and of an object to be known, are 
secured to us,—by regarding the succession of events as the 
succession of the acts of the Absolute. By this means the 
empty unity receives filling, the harmony is seen to be a real 
harmony, the Absolute becomes a living Being, the Unknowable 
becomes knowable through His acts. For just as our sole 
knowledge of the character of the finite individual is derived 
from his acts, so it is with the Infinite. He zs what he does, 
and all our knowledge of natural events, of human events, is as 
such an approximation to a knowledge of the Absolute. 

To apply our theory to the question of the relation of time 
to the Absolute, of the reality of past and future as compared 
with that of the present, it is obvious that the Absolute in him- 
self is throughout all time equally real, while no act can claim 
higher reality than another; but it is of the very nature of an 
act to perish in existing, and as it is, it constitutes what is for 
us the present. Our present is therefore regulated by and 
dependent on the acts of the Absolute. The difficulties con- 
nected with it,—that for example of fixing in it some point 
which really 7s the present,—all depend upon our defective 
notion of the meaning of ‘event. The acts of the Absolute, 
even if they are no longer acts in the sense of purposive, directed 
to an end, but mere pulsations of experience, must be thought 
of as momentary, discrete, successive; there is no other way of 
comprehending the universe. Each act or pulsation as it exists, 
is the real present, or rather the content of the present, And 
however we may conceive the Absolute, this at any rate is clear, 
even to materialism, that every act, or event, involves in itself 
all that have preceded it,—the past,—and all that are to follow 
it,—the future. The existence of the present act is 7 toto 
different from that of all that have gone before and from that of 
all that are to come; as moments in the present the past may 
persist, and the future be involved, but they have no longer or 
not yet the independent existence of the actual act. It is this 
which is the true reality; time as a whole therefore has no 
existence except as an abstraction from the relations of events 
in the mind of the subject, the past has no existence except in 
memory or as a moment in the present, the future none except 
in foresight or inference, or again as a moment involved in the 
present. The Absolute is the permanently existing real Subject, 
the present act the momentarily existing real event. Nor is it 
to be supposed that time exists between the acts, unfilled by 
any event, for this is just that empty time which we have seen 
to be illusory; on the contrary the acts of the Absolute must be 
thought of, to use a space-metaphor, as touching one another, 
as do the points of a line. The Absolute as in itself, gives the 
continuity, as in its acts, the discreteness of Time. 


























V.—THE POETICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
By R. P. Harpies. 


WITHIN the last few years three important contributions have 
been made by English writers to the study of Aristotle’s theory 
of fine art, Mr Prickard’s Lecture, the chapters on Greek Art 
in Mr Bosanquet’s History of disthetic, and Professor Butcher's 
Essays, accompanied by a critical text and a translation of the 
Poetics. It may not therefore be unfitting at the present time 
to call attention to a department of Aristotle’s thought that 
has received from specialists in philosophy less attention 
perhaps than it deserves. The book last mentioned is the 
immediate occasion of the following exposition, which is an 
attempt to bring together and state clearly certain parts of 
Aristotle’s doctrine, as found chiefly in the Poetics. I will 
make no apology for following the text somewhat closely, since 
a precise knowledge of what Aristotle actually says is an 
essential preliminary to understanding his theory of aesthetic 
in its more general aspects. 

The first five chapters of the Poetics may be described 
as introductory to the main subject of the treatise, the dis- 
cussion of tragedy, epic, and comedy. A definition and 
division of ‘ poetic art’ (7rountvxy) are given in chapters 1, 2, 3. 
In the fourth and fifth chapters crounti« is considered teleo- 
logically and with respect to its historical development. 

The definition given is informal and defective, for it contains 
only the genus to which zro:ntixy belongs. Aristotle enumerates 
six arts (or, more accurately, the whole of each of four arts and 
most of each of other two) which he apparently assumes to 
be the chief arts to which the word is applied. All these, 
he says, are kinds of ‘imitation’ (uiunous). How then, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, does zrowtix) differ from other kinds of 
pivnots? We naturally turn first to his division of trounruxy 
in order to find data for the solution of this problem. 

Aristotle’s first principle of division is that of medium 
(ols or év ols pumodvtar), and he explains that all the species 
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of wointixn use as their media one or more of the three 
pvOuds, oyos, apyovia. If then a medium common and 
peculiar to the species of zo:nti«n could be found, ‘using that 
medium’ would be the required differentia. The obvious 
suggestion is that in general puOyds, Adyos and dppovia are 
modifications of the ultimate medium, what is audible (ro 
axovotov). But, according to Aristotle, dancing, which uses 
pvOucs apart from appyovia and doyos, is included under 
momtixyn, and it appeals to sight, as also do acting and the 
other spectacular parts of drama. Hence this suggestion 
falls to the ground, and we must look elsewhere for the 
differentia of troimtixn. One may mention in passing that 
the other arts referred to by Aristotle, which use ‘colours and 
forms, are evidently painting and sculpture, especially the 
former (for sculpture is not explicitly mentioned in the Poetics, 
except perhaps incidentally in ch. 25). Both of these use 
70 opatév, but the use of that medium is not peculiar to 
them. 

The second principle of division does not seem to hel 
us, as it is applied in both ypaduxn and rrountixyn. In Aristotle's 
view both these arts ‘imitate’ agents (rpdtrovras), and may 
therefore be divided according as the agents imitated are good 
or bad in respect of ‘character’ (700s). Such at least is 
the usual interpretation, which assumes that as wpa£is implies 
700s, so conversely 700s implies mpakis. But Aristotle does 
not actually say that of ypadeis ‘imitate’ mpatrovtas: he only 
says that they imitate 767. 

Lastly, Aristotle divides trountix«n according as it imitates 
all the agents @s mpattovtas or not, so distinguishing drama 
from the other species. In another passage he says that 
in tragedy the ‘imitators’ rowdvtas thy piunow by acting— 
mpattovtes. Hence plainly in drama not only is mpafis the 
subject imitated, but the medium too is mpa&is. This at once 
enables us to solve our problem. For wpa&is is a kind of 
Kivnows (rpakis = xivnows + TéXos). And we may reasonably 
conjecture that the use of «ivnois as a medium is peculiar 
to movntixy and differentiates it from other kinds of pipnots,— 
xivnows being taken to mean sensations of sight or hearing, that 
are successive in time. This conjecture is confirmed by passages 
from other writings of Aristotle, for instance Probl. 920 a 3, Sa 
ti of puOuoi Kai Ta pérAn wry ovca HOcow Eoixev; 1 OTL 
Kunoess eialy BoTrep Kal ai mpakes ; Another passage quoted 
by Prof. Butcher (p. 125) is as follows:—éia ti 1d dxovorov 
povov 700s exer Tov aicOnrav ; 7 OTL Know exer povov, OVX 
Dv 0 Wodos nuds Kwvel,...ad\rAa THs érrouévns TO TOLOVTO Wodw 
aicPavopeba xuynoews; (Probl. 919b 26). Here ‘povoy’ can 
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hardly be used in its strict sense of ‘alone,’ for according to the 
Poetics ro opatov has 400s, and if té dxoverov can imitate 4605 
because it has «ivnovs, plainly dancing which has «ivnows can 
do so too. Perhaps we might say that all the species of 
mointixn involve puOucs, using that word in the wide sense 
which it seems to bear in Rhet. 1408b 30 (616 puOucv Set 
éxyew Tov Ovov, wéTpov SE uH* Toinua yap état). In the 
Poetics ‘pvOuos’ seems to be limited to rhythm of a more 
regular kind. dpyovia, it may be added, is not supposed to 
exist apart from puOpos. 

Such then is the meaning that Aristotle at the beginning of 
the Poetics seems to attach to the word tomtixyn. It may 
be expressed as ‘the art of composition,’ movetv in this sense 
being applied alike to ‘composing’ a poem, a piece of music, 
and the steps of a dance (Tote xopois avtos Ta oYnpaT 
érroiouv, Aeschylus is made to say in a fr. of Aristophanes). It 
is narrower of course than the widest sense of vroveiy which 
is coextensive with all production or art, whether fine or 
useful. 

But there is an unmistakable tendency in the Poetics 
to limit still further the use of aosnti«yn. A principle of 
selection is at work which tends to separate the important cases 
of ‘composition’ and to apply ‘zrounrixn’ to these alone. We 
see this perhaps for the first time in the division of wountixn. 
The division according to medium, that is, to the use of one or 
more of the three pu@uds, Adyos, appovia, yields seven possible 
cases, of which two are (tacitly) rejected, since dpyovia is 
not independent of pv@u0ds. Of the remaining five Aristotle 
seems to group together two, Adyos Widds and Aoyos EuperTpos, 
(of which the latter includes any uiunors,that uses wétpov except 
tragedy, comedy, and the dithyramb,) and to regret the want of 
a word to denote this class. Again, in distinguishing. by means 
of the third principle of division, drama from the other kinds 
of rovntixyn, he makes no use of the fact that drama uses 
music and dyes in addition to Aoyos: he merely shows how 
drama can be regarded as the limiting case of epic, when the 
element of narrative is at a minimum. Putting together these 
facts we see easily that Aristotie might very well remove from 
tragedy, comedy and the dithyramb their musical and spectacu- 
lar elements and class the remainder along with Aoyos Words 
and Adyos Eupetpos. The class so formed would evidently 
correspond precisely to the meaning of our ‘poetry.’ Other 
passages, in the sequel of the Poetics, show, I think, quite 
clearly that Aristotle’s thought tends in the direction of so 
limiting trounti«n. 

Of the three principles of division used by Aristotle the 
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last two had already been distinguished by Plato (Republic, 
bk. Il. & Aexréov, ws AexTéov). The great advance made by 
Aristotle is thus the introduction of the conception of medium 
(én in his metaphysical terminology). This conception neces- 
sarily modifies in an important way the meaning of piunocs. 
If the special function of Ax is not recognised, the imitation of 
a thing will be regarded as an imitation in pari materid. 
Hence from this point of view, which is Plato’s, the copy of a 
thing must be either a mere repetition of the thing or it 
must differ from it as the unreal differs from the real, as 
appearance or illusion differs from reality. There is no other 
way of stating how they differ. But when it is recognised that 
two things having the same eiéos may differ in respect of dX», 
there is no longer any reason why the copy should be regarded 
as an attempt to rival reality. The imitation is simply the 
solution of an artistic problem:—Given wy where « is eidos 
and y dAn, to express # in terms of a new medium, y’. The 
relation of xy’ to ay is naturally expressed by ‘imitation’ or 
‘piunows’ in its ordinary meaning. We may call the other 
relation, that of wy’ to « (or of wy to #),‘ expression.’ Now both 
Plato and Aristotle use ‘wiunocs’ of the latter relation as well as 
of the former. In the case of Plato this is due to the fact that 
in his theory w the iééa is merely another concrete reality, over 
and above, and somehow external to, zy’. But the case of 
Aristotle is different. He must have been aware, to some extent 
at least, of the perpendicular relation, so to speak, of xy to « 
as distinct in kind from the horizontal relation of ay’ to xy. 
We must therefore suppose that to him piunows had a meaning 
much wider than that ordinarily attached to the term. 

In his attack on fine art, Plato insists that the artist has 
no real knowledge (éavctyun) of the object he imitates. In 
other words the artist gives a merely ‘factual’ representation of 
the object ; he never sees behind the appearance, and copies the 
appearance merely, precisely as a photographic camera re- 
produces an object. But Aristotle’s doctrine enables us to put 
the matter in a very different way. We may say that there 
is first the concrete object, then the eiSos in the mind of the 
artist, then its expression by him. And we may go a step 
further. We may dismiss as unnecessary the given concrete 
reality, and start with the eos in the mind of the artist. 
Plainly, for a true theory of art, expression is the essential 
operation, not imitation. 

It might be objected to this interpretation of Aristotle that 
it hardly explains the prominent position given to drama 
among the ‘poetic’ arts. In drama it might be said we have 
the art of illusion at its height; speech imitated by speech, 
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action by action. The reply to this is obvious. The case 
seems one of ‘imitation’ in pari materid, but then it is not 
‘imitation’ of a given object. So that just because it 7s 
‘imitation’ in part materid, we can be sure that the artistic 
interest lies in expression alone. After all, speech and action 
are themselves the chief cases of conscious expression in the 
real world. 

Aristotle’s real view that fine art is the expression of the 
universal, can be illustrated from many passages in his works. 
When for instance he says that music is the ‘most imitative’ 
of the arts, he can only mean that music most perfectly 
expresses 700s, which is itself of course imperceptible to sense. 
And in fact, as we shall see presently, he in a way regards 
music as the typical art, for he finds in the effects of certain 
kinds of music a guide to the special effect of tragedy. Another 
example is the wel. <nown saying that poetry is ¢tAocodwtepov 
than history. For plainly in the former the universal finds 
free expression, in the latter it is thwarted by matter, by 
merely particular facts. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that we must at the same time take care not to emphasize 
unduly the universal element in poetry. We must keep in 
mind that for poetry it is essential that this element should be 
expressed in matter of some sort. It is in this respect that 
science differs from poetry. The whole aim of the former is to 
keep the eZS0s abstract, and therefore science uses not ecxoves 
but onueia or cvpBora, which never really express the eidos at 
all, but are of use merely to suggest the abstract edéos qud 
abstract. 

I may add for the sake of completeness that there is no 
explicit reference in Aristotle to the artist’s sense of medium, 
that is, of the kind of expression appropriate to a given medium, 
for instance the way in which locks of hair should be represented 
in marble. In fact there seems to be only one reference to this 
idea in the whole of Greek literature (Athenaeus, XIII. p. 
603 E-—604 D). 

For the abstract theory of esthetic, there are two im- 
portant passages in the fourth and fifth chapters, which contain, 
as I have already mentioned, an account of the historical 
development of poetry. The first is at the beginning of ch. iv. 
where the origin of poetry is referred to two airias puovkai 
(= psychological conditions, we might say): the second is at the 
end of ch. v. where the length (yxos) of tragedy is distinguished 
from that of epic. 

Aristotle begins his explanation of the two airias puarKai 
by remarking that the tendencies ‘to imitate’ and ‘to take 
pleasure in imitations’ are innate in man. He illustrates the 
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former by the fact that man learns his first lessons (ua@ycets) 
by means of imitation, the latter by the fact that we take 
pleasure in seeing imitations of objects which are themselves 
unpleasing, the reason being that when we see the imitations 
we take pleasure in recognizing them, in ‘learning and inferring’ 
(uavOavew Kai cvdAXoyiferOar) what each of them is. Thus the 
two tendencies mentioned are made to depend on the natural 
love of knowledge. The ordinary interpretation of the passage 
identifies the aitiac @vaixai with these two tendencies. The 
objection to this interpretation is that these tendencies are not 
independent, but both are referred to the same airia. Mr 
Bosanquet, following the reading of A’, takes the passages 
otherwise. He finds the two aitias in the tendency to imitate 
and to rejoice in imitations, and the tendency towards knowledge. 
A similar objection can be made to this view. Its two airias 
are not independent, and we should have expected Aristotle to 
refer the origin of poetry, not to two aitias, but to one, namely, 
the instinct for knowledge. 

If we are right then in looking for two independent airiac, 
we may be sure that up to the point we have reached in 
reading the passage only one aitia has been mentioned, the 
tendency to piunois, regarded as a primitive way of knowing, 
in which the essence or eidos of a thing is apprehended, not 
abstractly, but concretely in the form of, say, a mimetic move- 
ment. And there is really no difficulty in finding the second 
aitia, in one of the following sentences, which begins: xara 
guvow 8 GvTos hyiv Tod pipetcOar Kal THS apuovias Kal TOD 
pv@uo0... Prof. Butcher translates as follows: ‘Imitation, then, 
is one instinct of our nature. Next there is the instinct for 
harmony and rhythm...’ This interpretation of the whole 
passage seems much the best. The objection to it lies, I fancy, 
in the abrupt way in which the instinct for harmony and 
rhythm is introduced. But I would suggest that the transition 
to the second airia is to be found in the preceding sentence, 
which is to the effect that when an object imitated has not 
been seen before, so that the pleasure of recognition cannot be 
present, there may still be pleasure, which ‘will be due, not to 
the imitation as such, but to the execution (amepyacia), the 
colouring (ypova) or some such cause.’ Here plainly two kinds 
of pleasure which are necessarily independent, are referred to, 
and there is no difficulty in supposing drepyacia and ypova to 
be intended by Aristotle to correspond, roughly, in ypadixy 
to dppovia and puvOuos in rrountixyn. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that Aristotle’s two airéaz (to assume the correctness 
of our interpretation) are the two instincts, the imitative and 
the decorative, to which anthropologists assign the origin of art. 
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According to some anthropologists, for instance Mr Andrew 
Lang (Custom and Myth, last chapter), the latter instinct is 
really the more important. My conclusion then is_ that 
Aristotle supposes poetry (uiunows da téyvns) to have been 
gradually developed out of instinctive mimicry (uimnows bia 
gvcews), having throughout as its aim the expression of order 
or beauty. 

Although in the preceding divisions tragedy has been 
clearly distinguished from epic, at the end of the fifth chapter a 
fresh differentia is given, the ground of division being the 
length of the dramatic pines, which Aristotle probably 
supposes to correspond on the whole to the length of the 
mpaéis imitated. Epic is said to be adpiotos TH ypdve, while 
tragedy (the mpafis imitated, presumably) is limited to a 
circuit of the sun or a little more. The difficulties of precisely 
interpreting this passage need not detain us, and its real 
meaning will be discussed more appropriately at a later stage. 
The passage is mentioned now, partly because it is the first 
explicit appearance of a consideration of value, partly because it 
is used in the definition of tragedy, to which I may now proceed. 

As Aristotle himself remarks, the definition of tragedy 
follows from what has been already said. It is in fact a 
definition resulting from a division, after the familiar manner 
of Plato in his later dialogues. The definition as actually 
stated, however, contains an important addition, a statement of 
the effect (€pyov or tédos) of tragedy. To understand the 
appearance of this new conception we must keep in mind that 
throughout the Poetics there is, as it were, a background of 
teleological considerations. From time to time Aristotle com- 
pletes his thought by bringing forward from this background 
conceptions that refer to the end of all fine art. There is, for 
instance, an obvious reference of the kind in the third line of 
the Poetics where he declares his intention of discussing how a 
plot is to be composed ed wéArer Karas E£ew 7 troinors, that 
is, if it is to be a good poem, capable of attaining the réAos 
of poetry. I have already pointed out that the length of 
a tragedy is determined really by consideration of the good or, 
what is the same thing for fine art, To Kaddv. 

Dismissing for the present all references of the kind, let us 
consider the part of the definition which results from what 
precedes. 

If we neglect, for the sake of simplicity, the musical element 
in tragedy, the divisions which lead to the definition may 
be summarized thus: qrovntixy is divided into that which uses 
éupetpos Aoxos + the rest, the former class is again divided accord- 
ing as it represents people who are omovédaio. or pavdou Kata 
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70 700s, the former class again being divided according as the 
representation is dramatic or not. Hence tragedy (1) uses 
&upetpos Novos, (2) represents of oovdaior, (3) is dramatic. 
Corresponding to these marks we find tragedy defined as the 
piwnows (2) mpakews orovdaias...(1) dvopévm Aoyw... (3) 
Spovrwy Kat ov di: amaryyedias. The mpafis represented is 
further described as redeia Kai wéyeos Eyouoa, a mark derived 
from the discussion of the puiKos of tragedy. The mpakus is 
redeia because it is w@piopévyn and Aristotle adds that it must 
have (some) magnitude because, as he afterwards explains, 
To téXecov may have none. Tedela mpakis may be said to 
be to mpaks as mpakis is to Kivnows (or yéveois). It means 
a whole life or a briefer set of events that determine the weal or 
woe of a lifetime. 

If I am right in supposing that Aristotle’s method of 
defining tragedy is intended to be formal and scientific, it 
obviously follows that the word o7ovéaia must have the same 
meaning in the definition that ‘o7rovdaios’ bore in the preceding 
divisions. It would be fatal to scientific procedure, if, while we 
were proceeding to the final cvvaywyy, one of the terms used 
in the division should in the meantime have changed its mean- 
ing. If technical words are to be used at all, their meanings 
are to be determined, not from the ordinary use of language, 
but as it were from a set of precise equations. But we find 
that the traditional translation of the word ozovéaia in the 
definition of tragedy is ‘serious’ not ‘noble’ (or something of 
the kind). This seems to me to break the rules of scientific 
procedure. In fact one might say that it introduces a circle 
into the definition, for the meaning attached to o7ovdaia is 
practically derived from ‘tragedy’ itself, the word that is being 
defined. 

The chief argument for the traditional translation of the 
word is, I suppose, that it brings out adequately ‘the implied 
antithesis to comedy’ (Butcher, p. 224). The reference is to a 
definition of comedy, prefixed to the history of comedy in 
chapter 5. This definition fits in very ill with the context, and 
looks like a later insertion. It is hardly credible that Aristotle 
should have given at this point a definition of comedy, when he 
had not prefixed a corresponding definition of tragedy to the 
history of the latter. The definition of comedy, or rather of the 
kind of character or action represented, is to the effect that it 
represents a species of Td gadAov, namely, Td yeXoiov. But not 
only is there no corresponding limitation of rd ezrovdatov in the 
part of the Poetics preceding the definition of tragedy but, as 
we shall see presently, there is no distinction like that of 
‘serious’ from ‘noble’ in what follows, where the 7005 and 
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mpakis represented by tragedy are discussed with considerable 
detail. One cannot suppose fora moment that Aristotle used a 
distinction of such importance without explicitly referring to it. 

Another argument in favour of the usual translation of 
‘erovoaia’ is that ‘the transference of the epithet from the 
person to the action is a matter of no small import’ (Butcher, 
p. 218), effecting, that is, a change in the meaning of the word. 
Now it is hard to see how this can be maintained in the face of 
Aristotle’s reiterated statement that the mpa&s has the same 
movoTns as the 760s which it displays. The évépyevac too that 
produce the és are the same in quality as the és. No doubt 
omrovdaios does mean ‘serious. But when once the word was 
adopted as the recognized technical or semi-technical adjective 
corresponding to apery, it could not at the same time retain all 
the meanings that it had in ordinary use. Much more evidence 
seems to me to be required to establish the customary rendering 
of ‘ e7rovéaia.’ 

According to Aristotle there are two aitias of rpa£vs, 7005 
and évavora, of which the former is more important, as indicated 
by the explicit reference to it by means of the adjective o7ov- 
daia in the definition of tragedy. The subject of tragedy may 
thus be said to consist of three parts, rpa&ts, 700s, and dcavoca. 
I will consider briefly the last two, before proceeding to discuss 
Aristotle’s account of the first. 

Aristotle’s treatment of these two parts can, I think, be 
brought under a general principle, which may be explained as 
follows. The word ‘mpdaés’ is most frequently used in the 
sense of a visible act or line of conduct, and such a mpa£is may 
be said to have an obvious meaning. On the one hand, it is 
not a mere event, but is the act of an intelligent agent, who has 
an end in view; on the other, it has a certain quality, or, in 
other words, the fact that a particular ré\os is chosen implies a 
certain character on the part of the agent. (In a less strict 
sense, the act may be said to have intellectual ‘quality’ too.) 
Now, besides the visible mpa£s, in the case of ordinary conduct 
involving two or more people a certain amount of ddyos, or 
explanation to one another, of their thoughts, feelings, etc., is 
necessary. Still further in the case of pipnots, Aoyos or ex- 
planation of a new kind is required to make clear to the 
audience what is going on in the minds of the agents; for that 
is not expressed sufficiently in either zpa&s or the natural 
Aoyos between the agents. If then we subtract the visible 
mpakis which explains itself, the rest of the wiwnors will consist 
of parts which will be expressive or ‘imitative’ of what would 
not otherwise be ‘manifest’ (pavepoy or dHAov) to the other 
agents in the mpafs or to the audience. This residuum of 
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what would otherwise be unexpressed taken as a whole is 
equivalent to 700s + duavora. 

The expression or imitation of the mpa&is is called the 
pi0os. But there are no special words for the wiwnors of 7/Aos 
and of é:aveca. Hence both 7005 and dsavora are used in a 
highly ambiguous way, and an essential preliminary to under- 
standing the passages in which these words are used, is to 
distinguish clearly between the two senses of each. 

Both @vs and écavoca are implied in a way, as I have said, 
in the visible wpa&s. We have only to ask then in what parts 
of the Aoyos is each of them to be found? Aristotle naturally 
separates mpoaipeos, which is the immediate mental condition 
and equivalent of wpa&s, from other mental states. Its expres- 
sion or revelation is 740s in the second sense of the word, in the 
sense of puinors Tod HOovs. The most important passage bear- 
ing on this is translated by Prof. Butcher (following the Parisian 
MS. A°) thus :—‘ Character is that which reveals moral purpose ; 
it shows what kind of things, in cases of doubt, a man chooses 
or avoids. A dialogue, therefore, which in no way indicates 
what the speaker chooses or avoids, is not expressive of cha- 
racter. In the first sentence 7@05 seems to be taken in the 
sense, not of yuiunovs Tod HOovs, but of Ao itself. (See pp. 
117, 315.) The objection to this rendering is that it hardly 
agrees sufficiently with Aristotle’s actual ethical theory. We 
should rather expect him to say that wpoaipeois reveals 700s. 
Besides, ‘in cases of doubt’ seems too vague for ‘ év of ov« ote 
éjrov’ which would naturally mean ‘in cases where it is not 
plain’ (i.e. to the spectators) what the agent is really choosing 
or avoiding. For these reasons the reading given in Christ's 
text seems preferable!: it might be paraphrased as follows :— 
‘700s (i.e. piunows Tod HOovs) is what reveals mpoaipects, so 
that those Aoyor have no 760s where it is not made manifest 
what the man chooses or avoids, or where the speaker is not 
choosing or avoiding anything at all.’ In a word, in the first 
kind of case the mpoaipeois is not expressed, in the second 
there is no mpoaipeors to express. 

The third and final account of 740s occurs in ch. 15, but the 
details there given do not concern us. 

dvavoa is explained, like 700s, in three passages, of which 
the last is most explicit, while the second is hardly different 
from the first. Part of the second Prof. Butcher translates 
thus :—‘ Thought, on the other hand, is that whereby we prove 
that something is or is not, or state a general maxim.’ Again 

1 Cor de 700s pev TO ToLOvTOY 0 Snot THY mpoaipeow: Stdmep ouk exovow 


180s TOV devon, év ois ovK éore Birov, 6 oroia Tes i) mpoaipeirar  pevyet, }) ev 
ois pnd’ dAws Cotw 5 Te mpoaipetrar fp Pevyer O A€Eyov. 
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it seems preferable to take S:avova in the second of its two 
possible senses. The sentence would then run thus :— dcavora 
(=piunots tHs Svavoias) is where they (=oi mparrovtes or 
Aéyovtes; the word in the text is dmodecxviover) prove that 
something is or’ ete. 

The third passage gives the fullest account of dvavoca. The 
key to it is to be found I think in the last sentence of it, 
Literally translated this sentence is as follows:—‘ For what 
would be the function of the speaker, if & de7 (or 4Séa or ndé€a 7 
dea avra etc.; the readings vary) were at once (or already) 
manifest (davoiro) apart from what he says.’ I take this to mean 
that Aristotle is here applying the general principle which I 
have ascribed to him, the need, namely, of explaining to the 
audience certain things which they could not otherwise know, 
and which they require to know in order to understand fully 
the wpa that is being represented. Interpreted by this light 
the rest of the passage is plain. It is to the effect that the 
function of d:avova (in the second sense) is ‘To Te amrodecxvivat 
Kal TO Ave Kal TO TAOn TrapacKevatery, i.e. ‘to prove and to 
refute, and to supply (to the spectators) 7a@n’ i.e. the waOn of 
of AéyovTes, and not as in the ordinary view to excite the feel- 
ings for instance of the audience. ‘dsavora’ of course does 
effect the excitation of the feelings of the audience, but it 
achieves this, not directly, but by means of expressing the 
feelings of the agents. ‘Td ma0n tapackevatew’ might very 
well mean ‘to convey an impression, but it could hardly be 
used with precision to express ‘the excitation of the feelings, 
for which some such word as xuveiy or éuzroteiy perhaps would 
be required. This interpretation seems to be confirmed by the 
phrase in the immediate context, ca 7rd Tod Noyou Set rrapa- 
oxevacOjvar. It is confirmed also perhaps by the mention not 
only of éXeos and PoBos but also of opyn Kai dca Tovadra as the 
man to be expressed or excited, for éXe0s and goBos are the 
only feelings of the spectators that Aristotle consistently con- 
templates; but possibly the reference to rhetoric, under which 
art dudvoca is said to fall, would suggest the inclusion of other 
aan besides these two. In a word then I take Aristotle to 
mean that ‘dsavora’ expresses everything that goes on in the 
mind except mpoaipecis. It is hardly necessary to add that in 
some cases maQos is a visible emotion or directly audible by 
inarticulate cries. 

Aristotle’s account of the pd@os or piunow tis mpakews 
presents to us two points of interest, corresponding to the two 
teleological considerations that enter into the definition of 
tragedy. The other five y~épy of tragedy may almost be said 
to exist for the yd0os, which is itself in turn the immediate 
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instrument by which the effect or effects of tragedy are pro- 
duced. These effects are of two kinds. First there is the 
effect of td «aXov, which is an end common to all fine art, and 
second there is the special effect (€pyov) of tragedy, the «ad- 
apows of the feelings of pity and fear. 

The former effect is discussed in ch. 7, 8, 9. He there 
explains the conditions laid down in the definition, that tragedy 
shall be the piunow of a mpdadkis, that is (a) Tereia Kai (b) 
péyeBos Eyouoa. These conditions are independent, for a thing 
he says may be 6Aov (= TéXevov) without having péyefos. The 
first condition of ro xadov is simply of course that every work 
of art must contain unity or order (ra£is) in some degree. It 
is found at its simplest in pu@uos, the natural love of which as 
I have explained is one of the two gvorxal aitiac that give rise 
to fine art. This condition Aristotle explains with direct 
reference to poetry, whose wi0os he says must have a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end, in order to be 6Xos. 

His explanation of the second condition (b) of 7d xadov is 
more interesting, as it is founded on a comparison of poetry 
with painting. The reference to painting, it is true, has been 
doubted, but, I think, on insufficient grounds. It depends on 
the interpretation of the word {@ov, which is Aristotle’s usual 
example of a homonym. The two contexts from which the 
meaning has to be determined are these :—ézrel TO Kadov Kai 
Gdov Kai array Tpayya 6 cuvéoTnKer Ex TIVdY ov povoy TadDTA 


Tetaypéva Set yewv...: and wate Sef Kabdrep emt TOY TwpaTwV 
kal evi TOV Cowv..., OUTM Kal eri Tov wvOwv.... The meaning 


of mpayya 0 ovvéotnKev ex Twev and Ta cwpaTta seems plain 
from other passages in Aristotle, for instance De Animd, 412 a 
11, where he identifies odcia o; cvvOérn (substantia composita) 
with c@pata, and divides these into dvowa copata and the 
rest, the former class again being divided according as they are 
éuvya or duya. Thus animated bodies would seem to be 
‘composite ’ in the fullest sense of the word. ‘ {éov’ then in the 
present passage in the Poetics must be equivalent to ‘ picture,’ 
in which sense however it would naturally suggest to a Greek 
the picture of a {or in the sense of cdwa éuvyov. Other 
reasons could be given for this interpretation of ‘ @ov, for 
instance the phrase in ch. 23, i” damep E@ov év bdrov Trou THY 
oixeiav 50vnv. It would surely be absurd to talk of an animal 
as giving an oixeia ndovn. Again, the word yeypaypéva in 
Phaedrus 264c (quoted by Prof. Butcher, p. 177) really puts 
the matter beyond doubt. 

Assuming then that Aristotle has in view a comparison 
between painting and poetry, we find a remarkable feature in 
his treatment of the former. We might expect the fact that 
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painting does not involve movement to appear. But on the 
contrary we find that Aristotle reduces the péyeOos of painting 
to terms of time, to the length of time occupied by the kivnais 
of which the perception (aic@nats or Oewpia) of the picture 
consists (cf. De Animd, 425a 16 where, discussing the xowd 
aic@nra, he says of them, tabra yap mavta kwynce aicBavopeba, 
olov péyebos Kivyjcer). In the Metaphysics (1078 a 31) Aristotle 
explains that ro «adcv is wider than ro dyaOov because it 
applies to ra dxivnra, whereas the latter does not, and goes on 
to divide rd xadov into three edn, ta€is, cuppertpia, and 70 
@piopévov. Of these cuppetpia would apply chiefly to mathe- 
matical figures and relations, and in art to architecture and to 
the motionless relations involved in sculpture (see for instance 
Galen, de plac. Hipp. et Plat. 5) and perhaps in painting, while 
raf; would refer rather to order in time, To @piopévoy being 

erhaps common to both space and time. However that may 
be, Aristotle in the present passage of the Poetics reduces the 
beauty of the object seen to the ra&cs implied in our perception 
of it. Since however the time taken in the perception of a 
{dor is relatively short, a f@ov that is cadov may be described 
as evovvortov, while an effective tragedy must have a length 
that is evpvnudvevtov. I may point out that this way of 
regarding the beauty of a picture naturally reminds us of De 
Animd 424a 27,426 b 3 where it is stated that all (efficient) 
aic@nows depends on a proportion (Aoyos). If the stimulus (to 
mowdv) is too great, the Aoyos is dissolved and perception 
ceases. 70 xadov thus corresponds simply to aie@novs in its 
state of highest efficiency, when its évépyeca is at a maximum. 
If we use ‘intensity’ for the magnitude of a force or activity 
we can express Aristotle’s meaning more definitely by saying 
that the évépyeva whose intensity is greatest, is the most 
beautiful, so long as its unity (Adyos, ra£is) is preserved. It is 
to be observed that the doctrine of the Poetics supplements 
that of the De Animd, for while the latter mentions only the 
failure of aic@nous when the stimulus is too great, the former 
takes account of the case when the stimulus is too small (when 
the {@ov is tappxpov). 

We can now see clearly how tragedy differs from epic. The 
latter is too long, so that the attention becomes tired, and tends 
to diminish in intensity. Tragedy on the other hand is exactly 
the right length, that is, the attention can be stimulated to the 
greatest possible degree. At the end of ch. 7 Aristotle defines 
the due péyeBos of tragedy: it must contain a wetaBory from 
one to the other of the extremes of pdfs, from dvetvyia to 
evtuyia or vice vers. 

The aim of tragedy is declared in the definition to be the 
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xa@apors of pity and terror by means of these emotions them- 
selves. Before Aristotle the aim of poetry had been regarded 
as either of two things—(1) to educate, chiefly to improve 740s, 
(2) to give pleasure. But on Aristotle’s principles 700s is not 
important in itself, as it exists merely for mpa@&s, and he seems 
accordingly to have intended ‘«a@apous’ to express the view 
that some kinds of poetry may do good, neither in the way of 
improving the 760s, nor of giving pleasure merely, but in a 
third way, by exciting the feelings. For feeling (aa@os) is 
classed with wpa£is in opposition to 760s, and is in a sense a 
kind of ama@eva or évépyeca. Such raGos or expression of the 
feelings must do good, since évépyea is better than mere 
Svvayus. Besides, it will make for apery, for the alternative is 
irregular and violent outbursts of feeling, and it will give 
pleasure too, for all évépyeca is accompanied by pleasure. But 
I will not discuss further the question of the meaning of 
xaBapows, a subject treated at length in all works on the 
Poetics. Little is known of «a@apors, beyond the fact that it 
is an idea taken by Aristotle from medical science, in the first 
place to explain the effect of a certain kind of music, and then 
applied to tragedy. 

The immediate end of tragedy is the excitation of the feel- 
ings of €Xeos and PdBos. This end Aristotle of course simply 
assumes, and then proceeds to investigate its bearing on the 
plot, and, through the plot, on the 700s represented. I do not 
propose to enter into the details of this investigation, which 
begins in ch. 9, and occupies (with a digression on 700s con- 
sidered in itself apart from plot) the following eight chapters. 
Its main results may be stated briefly as follows : 

The petaBor represented is now determined as a change 
from evruxyia to duetvyia. In general the latter will take the 
form of an actual visible wa@os, such as of ev td davepo 
Oavatot. The tragedy will be more effective, if the wetaBory 
is a qepumréreva, which Aristotle defines as 7 eis Td évavtiov Tav 
mpattouevwv petaBorn, ‘a change by which a train of action 
produces the opposite of the result intended.’ This again will 
be most effective, when it is accompanied by an awakening or 
recognition (a4vayvwpiois) on the part of the hero, for instance, 
when he finds out that a person, previously treated as an 
enemy, is really a friend or relative. A visible ma@os is not 
required ; the purely mental horror of a situation will achieve 
the required effect. The nature of the 700s represented is 
determined by the consideration that we feel go8os only in 
connection with people like ourselves. The hero, therefore, 
though good on the whole, must not be ogodpa ézuevens, and 
must fall into misfortune 8/ awaptiay twa, 
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We are now in a position to make clear the only remaining 
question of importance, namely Aristotle’s doctrine that 760s is 
subordinate to wi0o0s. This doctrine is supposed to be at vari- 
ance with modern theory, and has been more adversely criticised 
than any other part of the Poetics. Mr Bosanquet considers 
the question at length. He quotes the passage in ch. 6, and 
the following words may perhaps be taken to represent his 
main conclusion as to Aristotle’s meaning: ‘he may not have 
been contrasting the plot, as a mere puzzle and solution, with 
the portrayal of individual human character, but he may rather 
have intended to oppose the man as revealed in action, or in 
speech which contributes to the march of incident, with mono- 
logue or conversation simply intended to emphasize this or that 
type of disposition in the interlocutors’ (p. 73). It is not 
difficult to see that this is a correct interpretation of Aristotle's 
view. According to Aristotle 700s ought not to be separated 
from mpafts. The connection between them is vital, for 700s 
exists for mpa&is. Good 760s is simply good &£is, that is, us 
from which good mpaéis is likely to result. The mpafis has 
the same quality as the 00s from which it springs. Hence 
‘anbes tpaywdia’ (ch. 6) cannot mean tragedies that have no 
nOos in any sense of the word, for the rpa£is represented must 
imply 700s of a determinate kind, but must mean rather 
tragedies that contain few or no Adyou expressive of 760s. 
Such tragedies would naturally be contrasted with tragedies 
that have no mpd£s and consist wholly of pyoews 7OcKai, i.e. 
Aoyo expressive of 700s as it is in itself entirely apart from 
mpagéis. But the most important passage bearing on the ques- 
tion is that in ch. 13, where 780s is discussed for the last time 
in its relation to pv@os, and where it is explained that the 
misfortunes of the hero should arise 80 duaptiay twa. It has 
been suggested that dywaprtia is intentionally used, not dudp- 
tnua, to convey the idea of ‘an error due to a flaw in the 
character’ (cf. the distinction between aducia and adicnpa in 
Nic. Eth. bk. v. ch. 8, and the definition of the subject of 
comedy, Poet. ch. 5, where duaprnua, according to this sugges- 
tion, is plainly the right word to use). If this interpretation is 
correct, we have here a decisive instance of the inseparability 
of pdOos and 7@0s. But in any case the drift of the whole 
passage implies that 70s does not necessarily mean to Aristotle 
a simple generic type (Bosanquet, p. 73), but that its complexity 
is precisely on a level with the complexity of the plot. 

At another time I may be allowed to discuss in these pages 
some of the more general questions connected with the Poetics, 
especially its relation to other Greek theories of zsthetic. 














VI.—DISCUSSIONS. 


ANTIPATHY AND SYMPATHY. 


THE analysis of antipathy and its relation to sympathy is a subject 
which may be worth more detailed and careful study than it appears 
as yet to have received. It is much less easy to observe in this case 
than in that of sympathy, and the state itself is happily more rare. 
In sympathy, as a pleasant state and still more as one morally 
approved, we do not tend ordinarily to suppress the emotional 
manifestations: they continue naturally with us and can be studied 
with ease. So sympathy, and all the social emotions for which it 
furnishes material, have been observed and described with much 
more care than has as yet been devoted to antipathy and its unsocial 
brood. The latter subject may be less conducive to edification. It 
is certainly more disagreeable and, therefore, more difficult to pin 
down in consciousness and describe. I have endeavoured as occasion 
—not very frequent—arose, to pin it down and scrutinise its features. 
These few remarks on its nature are the result of this scrutiny. 

There is a pseudo-sympathy which consists in the arbitrary 
projection of one’s own joys, sorrows, and virtues into another mind, 
—a work of pure imagination in which the other is seen as the self, 
without much reference to the signs he gives of his own idiosyn- 
crasy. Similarly there is a pseudo-antipathy, often remarked but 
very curious, which consists in the careless and arbitrary interpre- 
tation of another person’s acts and expressions in accordance with 
the worst side of one’s self. Thus we ascribe to him our own 
defects, and, in proportion as we abhor them, the abhorrence is 
transferred to him. Just as we project our virtues into another 
and love them, so do we also project our faults and hate them. It 
may be that there is a certain wrong-headed sense of cleansing in 
this hatred of one’s besetting sin either realised or imagined in 
another. 

Antipathies—and sympathies—of this kind, being grounded 
solely on a false imagination of character or state of mind, may be 
called imaginary, and they are apt to vanish on a better acquaint- 
ance. They are unreal of their kind because in the extreme where 
projection of the self into the other becomes everything and projec- 
tion of the other into the self nothing at all, In the ratio of these 
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two projections the real types vary indefinitely, and shade off, as the 
arbitrary personal projection prevails, into this pseudo-type at the 
end of the scale. 

True antipathy, like true sympathy, not only contains but starts 
from, a true intuition, however obscure and confused, of the other’s 
mind. The most peculiarly sympathetic and deepest sympathies— 
those which make people think of each other as affinities—have a 
very profound, extended and, for the most part, obscure intuition 
at their base. The intuition is so total that in the main its content 
must lie outside the region of clear consciousness. Hence the 
delightful quality of mystery—a mystery in this case to be trusted 
as one trusts oneself. A limited intelligible sympathy extends self 
beyond self and is very good; but the extension of self without 
clear limits—not by infatuation for, but by sympathy with, another 
—is much better, granted always that we know enough to trust it. 

This intuition of another, often profound and extended, nearly 
always in part obscure, appears to be founded in emotional imita- 
tiveness. Emotion is always in part obscure, and, in case of 
imitation, the obscure part may very well come up first. A more 
or less confusedly takes on the feelings of B. Now, so far as my 
observation goes, antipathy originates in exactly the same way. 
The well marked specimens are most fruitful for study; and, 
certainly, violent, soul-cleaving antipathies exist only between those 
who feel and read each other closely, and with some consciousness 
of being drawn into each other against the will. 

This is how I find it to occur. Antipathy begins like sympathy 
in emotional imitativeness ; A is drawn out towards B to feel what 
he feels. If the new feeling harmonises, distinctly or obscurely, 
with the whole system of A’s consciousness (or the part then 
identified with his will), there follows that joyful expansion of self 
beyond self which is sympathy. But if not—if the new feeling is 
out of keeping with the system of A’s will—tends to upset the 
system, and brings discord into it—there follows the reaction of the 
whole against the hostile part which, transferred to its cause in 3, 
pushes out #’s state, as the antithesis of self, yet threatening self, 
and offensive. This is more than mere dislike. We are indifferent 
to those who do not draw our sympathies, and we dislike those 
whom we realise as of a nature not to be sympathised with by us. 
But dislike is a cool state, does not upset our equilibrium—has no 
thrill about it or not much, unless indeed anger be superadded. 
Especially it has, as distinguished from antipathy, little of the 
physical accompaniment, on which, as the whole of emotion, Prof. 
W. James lays so much stress, Antipathy is full of horrid thrill: 
it stirs the physical being like a shock: it is a thing of nervous 
tremors and heart-pangs and even deranged digestion. Sometimes, 
it seems to begin and concentrate itself throughout in these 
symptoms—the well-known symptoms of strong painful emotions, 
as if the whole physical being were compelled to reverse its action 
and run counter to itself. 
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Unpleasant symptoms like these arise because the objectionable 
person comes into the room. The curious thing is that the presence 
of such a person should excite so much interest. The imagination 
of the same will sometimes, up to a certain point, produce similar 
effects; but there seems to be an immense difference in degree 
between the effect of the imagined and the real presence here, as 
there is also in the case of sympathy—more difference probably, 
because it is natural for the healthy mind to shut out antipathetic 
imaginings with force of will. 

It is clear that the physical presence of the antipathetic object 
arrests attention—fascinates. But more than this is implied in the 
effect. A physical presence may arrest attention by its deformity 
of actual body or suggested mind. It may repel, but without the 
antipathetic sting. The peculiar horror of the antipathy springs 
from the unwilling response to the state abhorred. We feel 
ourselves actually like the other person, selfishly vain, cruelly 
masterful, artfully affected, insincere, ungenial and so on. We 
feel dramatically like that person, and, summoning all our moral 
energy to abhor the feeling, we abhor it also in the person who 
provoked it. If this be so, it is easy to understand the deadly 
effect of the physical presence. With it there come into the room 
the physical signs of those emotional states which enforce the 
superficial response we dread. The perception of these physical 
signs leads to the instinctive imitation of them, not actually but 
nascently, and this, being the outside circle of the total emotional 
state, tends to involve that state more or less obscurely in its train. 
This is, so far, just what happens in the initial stage of intuitive 
sympathy: through the nascent imitation of external signs the 
feeling is taken on. Ordinarily the imitation is only nascent; I 
get just as far in taking on the other person’s pose of the head in 
straining after etfect, as I do in making with my vocal chords the 
notes of a song to which I listen in perfect silence. Thus, just as 
I am conscious of ability to join in the song, so am I conscious of a 
capacity to attitudinise as she does and indulge in a thirst for 
admiration if I choose. In such cases people sometimes ask their 
intimate friends whether they do appear like those persons who 
affect them so. It is only the presence of the “if” that makes the 
difference. There is some affinity between those who antipathise, 
but the affinity is superficial, the divergence rooted deep. That 
which comes upon me in consequence of the other person is incon- 
gruous with something settled and permanent in me—very possibly 
my moral ideal of self. Incongruity, when too serious for laughter, 
is pain, and is followed by a revulsion from that which hurts. On 
the other hand, if the induced emotion is congruous with my moral 
ideal and lifts me up to a more perfect unity with it, then I throw 
myself joyfully into the emotion and draw near with affection to 
the inspiring presence. 

Thus the imitative instinct is at once the source of our social 
and our anti-social] nature, on the emotional, as distinguished from 
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the rational, side. If that which I imitate is such that I could 
have originated it, then, not only do I take it on, but I take it in, 
responding to it, and this is sympathy. If, on the other hand, it 
is impossible to my nature as a whole, and yet, by imitative instinct, 
it gets into my imagination, then I fling it out again with loathing 
as a foreign thing, and this is antipathy. 

Confirmatory evidence may be found in study of the state 
intermediate between antipathy and sympathy, wherein we, more 
or less confusedly, take on another person’s mind, without either 
taking it to us or casting it from us. This is a cool state that lends 
itself well to study when it occurs, Probably it is not very 
common, but the psychologist may find his opportunity in this that 
its extremes certainly tend to return to its type when made the 
object of study. In this state the subject stops short of sympathy 
and antipathy alike, but the other person has caught hold of the 
imitative attention, and momentarily imposed, though obscurely, 
his leadership in feeling. This seems to be little more than pure 
imitation and hence the obscurity of the feeling, which indeed 
hardly goes beyond the outer circles of itself. If I knew what it is 
I am feeling I should know whether I approve of it or not. But I 
do not know, and am only aware that it is something like what the 
other person is feeling, or would be if it were to get clearly into my 
imagination. Mannerisms in another sometimes affect us thus. 

The facts seem to be these. In the case of an echo to the other 
so obscure as this, we cannot strictly be said to feel his feelings at 
all. But we are moved by the signs of his feelings, as he is moved 
by the feelings themselves. This obscure state may continue in- 
definitely, or the feelings corresponding may presently wake up 
followed by sympathy or antipathy more or less. The exception to 
this last effect is when they turn out so unimportant as to excite 
the sense of humour and thus escape antipathy. When the obscure 
state continues indefinitely it gives rise to a curious sense of irrita- 
tion against the person because of his unintelligibility. This may 
amount to dislike but is hardly antipathy, unless evil affinities are 
suspected, in which case we get the obscure unexplainable antipathy 
which is common enough. 

What all these obscure echoes show more unmistakeably than 
the clearer ones is the very external character of the first stage. 
A is moved before he feels—moved as B is moved. It is not the 
feeling directly, but the signs of the feeling, which he imitates. His 
physical being is drawn into unison with B's, and his emotional 
being is apt to follow;:though not necessarily. When it does not 
follow, there is friction and vexation more or less; when it does 
follow, there is sympathy or antipathy more or less. Sympathy 
affects the emotional being as Truth affects the intellect. Antipathy 
is the recognition of an emotional error. The obscure state affects 
us like the unknown. 

Further confirmation may be derived from consideration of the 
kinds of persons who, according to the theory, would be apt 
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respectively to provoke and be affected by all these states. Who 
are these and do they coincide in character with the corresponding 
persons in our experience? Every reader will best answer the 
second part of the question for himself. The writer may content 
herself with answering the first. 

Inexpressive people could not be expected to provoke the states 
as described. This power obviously must belong to the persons 
who are free in the manifestation of their moods, who have 
expressive faces, expressive movements of limb, whether aided by 
eloquent speech and frank nature or not. Gesture is the ‘ magne- 
tism” of the public speaker, and the simple means, though a very 
complex means, by which men draw other men to follow them, to 
wonder at them, or to hate them. This we must expect if the 
incipient imitation of gesture is the means of revelation in another 
of the man behind. At the same time we should expect that all 
advantages which show outwardly strengthen the effect—good looks, 
abundant health and physical energy, a dignified presence and 
above all, when they show themselves in the presence, a spiritual 
vitality and concentrated will. 

The emotional imitation itself is consequent, first on quick and 
accurate observation of the other, and secondly on mobility of 
imagination by which the emotion is constructed from within to 
join the circle of effects from without. Moreover it would seem 
that muscular mobility is another requisite, since the conditions of 
the physical response require that there should be much readiness 
and rapidity in adapting muscular activity to new forms under the 
suggestion of vision or visual imagination. Observation, muscular 
adaptability, imagination are all required for proficiency in the 
pathetic states. This is the theoretic conclusion and it will be 
agreed that it is consonant with fact. General mobility of brain 
and nerve covers all the conditions of the intuitive gift. 

For many sympathies in the course of a lifetime it would seem 
that a wide and complex, as well as mobile, nature is required. 
For decided antipathy a strong nature of marked individuality, but 
mobile imagination, is essential. Antipathy stands specially in 
need of mobile imagination as the means of access while certainty 
of character ensures the subsequent repulsion. The two charac- 
teristics of breadth and strength may be found, and more often 
than not probably are found, in the same person. Then we should 
expect to find many sympathies and a few marked antipathies not 
lightly to be disregarded. This is just what experience tells us. 
The narrower nature has many antipathies,*but the permanence of 
these depends on the firmness of the individual character. Empha- 
tic it must be for antipathy however brief. 

A third type occurs which should be noticed. When indivi- 
duality is not marked, but the imitative instinct good, we have a 
nature, not very capable of deep sympathy or strong antipathy, but 
prone to take on the colour of its neighbour for the time being. 
This is the fluid impressionable character that prospers amidst good 
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surroundings, but yields to the influences of evil company. In the 
extreme case it is an instrument on which any other can play any 
tune, 

Sopuig Bryant. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Ir is commonly held that a man may, in various departments of 
inquiry, have theoretical knowledge without practical knowledge ; 
that the cultivation of theoretical study may tend to interfere with 
the habit of mind required for practice: and even sometimes that 
what is doubtless true in theory turns out untrue in practice. 
Without denying some validity to each and all of these oppositions, 
I think that, as commonly applied, they involve some confusion of 
thought, which it is the object of the present paper to clear up. 

I would first distinguish a lower and a stricter sense in which the 
term “knowledge” is sometimes used. In a certain sense, I suppose 
a low organism might be said to “know” the difference between 
food and foes, if it were clear that it systematically went after the 
former and moved away from the latter. When practical knowledge 
is attributed to man, it often similarly includes an element manifested 
in instinctive action—unconscious or semi-conscious—and not in 
conscious cognition. The effects of experience cause a man to 
respond in a subtle and complex way to a stimulus from without ; 
and sometimes the response has to be so quick that he does not 
consciously form a practical judgment before acting, much less a 
consciously reasoned judgment,—e.g. as in playing a game of skill 
where promptitude is necessary. In such cases the response usually 
requires not merely a trained subtlety of perception—what may 
legitimately be called practical but unconscious knowledge—but 
also an adaptation of the muscular system to the sensitive and 
cerebral system, which is not properly knowledge, even unconscious 
or implicit. 

I suppose this is usually the case with operations of Fine Art. 
£.g. in painting, I suppose a man may be a fine critic of painting 
without being a painter, and may exactly describe defects without 
being able to remedy them: his deficiencies not being cognitive at 
all, but lying in want of perfect adaptation of his hand to his eye. 

It would be better to refer to this as practical] ski//, rather than 
knowledge: when it is clearly distinguished, it is evident that a man 
may have knowledge without skill—so far as this element of skill 
goes—and therefore a fortiori theoretical knowledge without practical 
skill. 

In ordinary life a practical man is to some extent a man who 
has what I may call organic skill of this kind: but more often his 
“ practicality” is manifested in rapid and only semi-conscious foresight 
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of consequences, and instinctive or semi-conscious choice of the 
means of avoiding them. That is, it lies in what may be properly 
called knowledge of particular facts, but knowledge semi-conscious 
or implicit. All, I think, would admit the need of intellectual 
operations of this kind in occasions that require rapid action; and 
the impossibility of adequately supplying their place by conscious 
knowledge and method. At any rate it is not with this instinctive 
or semi-conscious foresight that I am now concerned. It is in its 
application to express and completely conscious knowledge that the 
antithesis between theory and practice seems to me usually to involve 
some vagueness or confusion of ideas, which it is the main object 
of this paper to consider and dispel. 

There seem to me to be four different distinctions—partly, but 
only partly coincident—which are liable to be confounded in this 
antithesis as currently used : 

1. The distinction between what I may call “ book-knowledge” 
and first-hand knowledge. 

2. The distinction between abstract science and concrete 
science. 

3. The distinction between general knowledge and knowledge 
of particulars. 

4. The distinction between science and art, i.e. between know- 
ledge ordered grasped and pursued with a view simply to the 
communication or attainment of knowledge, and knowledge ordered 
grasped and pursued with a view to the attainment of some utility 
other than knowledge. 

I have tried to arrange these four distinctions in the order in 
which their partial, but only partial, coincidence may be most clearly 
seen, 

1. By “book-knowledge” I do not mean the merely verbal 
knowledge produced by pass-examinations—the knowledge that merely 
exercises the memory. 

I mean rather a kind of knowledge which is liable to be produced 
by a system of honour-examinations ; in which the general conceptions, 
principles and methods of reasoning of the subject studied are intelli- 
gently apprehended, and even illustrative particulars on the whole 
correctly reproduced ; but where, owing to the inevitable imperfections 
of all verbal communication of ideas, the conceptions and images 
called up by the words lack the precision and clearness, the fulness 
and vividness which they would have if obtained through or along 
with sense-perception and actual experience. 

I need not enlarge on the deficiencies of this kind of knowledge. 
What I rather wish to point out is that the difference between 
book-knowledge and first-hand knowledge is liable to be too sweep- 
ingly identified with that between abstract and concrete and that 
between general and particular. Now no doubt men commonly get 
their abstract and general knowledge mainly through books—or 
other verbal communication—and their concrete and particular 
knowledge partly through personal experience. But the deficiencies 
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of book-knowledge are I think just as marked when the knowledge 
derived from books is particular knowledge: in fact the difference 
between generalisations thus derived and those vivified by personal 
experience is very similar to the well-known inferiority of even good 
second-hand testimony to particular facts as compared with first-hand 
testimony. 

2. I pass now to the second distinction, between abstract and 
concrete knowledge. This, of the four distinctions which I am 
trying to distinguish, is perhaps most prominent in the popular view 
of the unpracticality of theoretical students. They are supposed to 
put forward inferences as to actual facts, forecasts of the effects to 
be expected from actual causes, which—though doubtless correctly 
deduced by the processes of abstract reasoning on which the theorist 
is supposed to concentrate his intellectual activity—are found to be 
invalid when brought to the test of experience. 

Now it cannot be denied that this is sometimes the case with 
the conclusions of theoretical students: but—so far as my own 
studies have led me to notice this kind of failure—I should say that 
it happens not because the reasonings of the theoretical student are 
too abstract, but because they are not consciously abstract enough. 
Abstract reasoning, in which the conceptions and premises used 
are artificially simplified with a view to greater exactness, is quite 
indispensable ; nor is it misleading, unless the theorist allows himself 
to mix it up confusedly with concrete reasoning. Doubtless the 
artificial simplification may go too far so as to render the abstract 
reasonings useless as an aid to the comprehension of concrete fact; 
but it is not usually this defect alone which causes the theorist to 
make practical mistakes ; it is rather when the abstract conceptions 
are nearer to the facts that he is led to confound them with adequate 
conceptions and to venture on inferences contradicted by experience. 
It is, in short, because he has a wavering and imperfect grasp of the 
distinction between abstract and concrete reasoning in his depart- 
ment of study; which yet it is his special business as a theorist to 
keep clear and precise. 

This, at least, seems to me the case in the region of political economy 
and politics, in which the popular censure of the theorist often seems 
to me to hit the wrong point. But, granting the general validity of 
my answer, that the real error lies in defect not in eacess of abstrac- 
tion, —it may still be urged that even if the abstract reasoner retains 
a full consciousness of the artificial simplification of the premises on 
which he proceeds, and of the consequent imperfection of the corre- 
spondence between his conclusions and the facts, he will be somewhat 
disqualified by his habit of mind to make a good estimate of the 
force and effect of the further elements that have to be taken into 
account, before he draws any inference as to actual fact: that the 
man of practical experience, who is habituated to reason on the 
whole matter inexactly and empirically, is more likely to estimate 
these omitted elements rightly. 

I think there is some force in this; and probably it is rather a 
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difficult matter to decide whether the theorist or practical man is 
most likely to be right in cases where a mixed forecast of this kind 
is required :—problems of which some of the elements can be treated 
by exact reasoning while others have to be estimated roughly and 
reasoned about in a vague empirical way. Probably the decision of 
this question will vary indefinitely in different cases. All I would 
say generally is that assuming that the practical man who has not 
vitiated his empirical tact and instinct by abstract reasoning is likely 
to judge better than the theorist of some important considerations, still 
it is the theorist——unless he is an incompetent theorist—who should 
be able to discern what these matters are better than the practical 
man: since the latter is liable to apply his rougher methods impartially 
to all elements of the question, whether they are capable of exacter 
treatment or not. Perhaps in some cases the best result would be 
attained by a division of labour somewhat analogous to what we are 
accustomed to in the English administration of law—I do not mean 
the division between questions of law and questions of fact, but the 
cooperation in the judgment on questions of fact which is brought 
about by the judge summing up for the jury. That is, the theorist 
should be allowed to define the parts or elements of the question on 
which the judgment of the man of common sense and practical ex- 
perience is, in the present state of knowledge, to be preferred to his 
own. 

3. On my third distinction between general knowledge and parti- 
cular knowledge there is little to say except to point out—as I have 
done—that it is liable to be confounded with the distinction between 
abstract and concrete science. Of course there are some classes of 
theoretical students, who, by the nature of their studies, have no 
need of particular knowledge—e.g. pure mathematicians—but thesé 
are precisely the students who have no share in the popular distrust 
of theorists: at least I never heard of any attack on a pure mathe- 
matician for being too theoretical! And, in the present age of 
thought, in all studies that aim at knowledge of the concrete world, 
physical and social, a theorist who despises particular facts is an 
anachronism: he is as much opposed to the stream of theoretical 
opinion as he is to the instincts of common sense. 

4, Itis owing to this full, and continually increasing recognition 
of the importance of knowledge of particular facts for complete 
theoretical grasp of a subject, and of the ascertainment of particular 
facts for the progress of theory, that the scope and bearing of the 
fourth of my distinctions—that between Science and Art—seems to 
me to be commonly somewhat misapprehended. In speaking of Art 
I mean to use the term in a wide sense, in which Art includes all 
systematization of knowledge with a view to the production of a 
result other than knowledge. And in what I am now to say I 
consider the processes of Art only so far as they contain express 
knowledge and explicit reasoning ; I leave out of account the element 
of practical skill and empirical tact, the unconscious or semi-conscious 
intellectual processes of which I have before spoken. 
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Even with this limitation, I quite admit the fundamental import- 
ance of the distinction between Science and Art: I admit that the 
knowledge required for the purpose of Art has to be selected and 
ordered in a manner quite different from that in whict ‘t is selected 
and. ordered for the purpose of Science. And I ' nk that the 
antithesis between theory and practice is most pre. «iy understood 
as equivalent to this. Still I think that the difference between the 
intellectual habits which scientific and practical pursuits respectively 
require and foster is often exaggerated, owing to a confusion of this 
distinction with one or other of the two last considered—between 
abstract and concrete science, and between general knowledge and 
particular knowledge. I think that when the importance of the 
exact ascertainment of particular facts for the completeness of 
theoretical knowledge is fully realised, it will be seen that the 
faculties and processes needed for the solution of scientific and 
practical problems are largely the same. Either gives scope for very 
various intellectual gifts and habits of work: there is hardly any 
gift and habit important in the one which is not important in the 
other. In both cases the faculty and the process of assimilating 
what is already known are profoundly different from the faculty and 
the process of independently ascertaining what is as yet unknown: 
and the need of both kinds of faculty and the relative importance 
and value of the two would seem to be approximately the same in 
both cases. In either kind of work there is full scope and use for the 
critical mind, apt and subtle in discovering differences and discre- 
pancies, and also for the constructive mind, quick in seizing resem- 
blances and inventive of fruitful combinations, In both cases, again, 
the constructive gift, if duly balanced and controlled by self-criticism 
and patient testing, is the more rare and valuable: while in both 
cases equally, if not thus balanced, it is dangerously liable to lead 
its possessor astray and produce constructions ingenious but unsound, 
and really useless for the purpose for which they have been devised. 
In both cases too such constructions, though ineffective for their 
immediate end, are sometimes indirectly useful as suggestions, 
pointing the way to sounder work. 

I have dwelt on this perhaps rather obvious parallel: partly 
because it seems to me that the conception of a “theorist” formed 
by practical men is often the conception of a rather inferior species 
of what I have called the constructive type of mind ; the mind that 
is fertile in new ideas of little or no value, inventions more or less 
ingenious, which, however, always come to nothing in practice, owing 
to the inventor’s imperfect grasp of the conditions of the problem 
which he has set himself to solve. In calling such a man a theorist, 
the practical person vaguely implies that he has missed his vocation 
in attempting practical work, and that his gifts would find a more 
appropriate sphere in some non-practical line of study. Now my 
point is that if a man of this kind is quite useless in practical work, 
he would probably be quite useless in theoretical work: if in the 
sphere of Art he invariably develops impracticable fads, then 
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probably if he took to Science, he would invariably discover un- 
mistakeable mares’ nests. If on the other hand he is found not 
quite useless in the latter sphere, it is probable that he would be not 
quite useless in the former ; if his theoretical constructions, though 
they break dewn when carefully compared with the facts, are yet 
ingenious ani ‘resh enough to stimulate new inquiries ultimately 
productive of sew truth, it is probable that in the practical sphere 
his unworkable inventions would be found to have the same quality 
of suggestiveness. I do not say that this would always be the case : 
only that there is no general reason for supposing that a semi-effective 
intellect of this kind, with originality unbalanced by sober judgment 
and patient industry, would be decidedly more at home in the one 
sphere than in the other. 

It may perhaps be said—sarcastically—that whether a “ theorist” 
of this type is or is not of any use in theoretical work, we should 
advise him in his own interest to stick to it, because he runs less 
chance of having his futility found out: for in practical work his 
inventiveness will be put to stricter and clearer tests: if his new 
machine or his new chemical process does not work, it will be 
manifest and undeniable that it does not work ; but in the region 
of theory wild ideas and baseless hypotheses have often enabled a 
man to win fame and following for a time. There is something in 
this; but this difference again is less than is often thought. It 
must be remembered that arts as well as sciences differ widely 
among themselves in respect of consensus of experts and exactness 
of method: and that in comparing the strictness of testing given to 
new ideas in theoretical and practical work respectively, we must 
compare an art of which the method is established and exact with a 
science of the same kind, and not with a department of theory in 
which the method is loose and controverted. A professed new 
discovery in physics or chemistry may be tested as strictly as a 
new invention: at the least, if it is a hypothesis not admitting of 
absolute proof or disproof, it must if it finds any acceptance fit a 
mass of exactly known facts better than the conceptions it displaces: 
and if it does this, it will have served the progress of science even 
though it may be ultimately discarded. It must be admitted that 
the same cannot usually be said of new ideas and theories in 
Psychology and Sociology ; but then on the other hand the utility 
of new plans and methods in the corresponding Arts of Education 
and Politics does not admit of strict testing, as a mechanical or 
chemical invention does. .g. if, after half a century, opinions are 
still divided as to the merits of Mill’s theory of International Values, 
the same may be said of the Bank Charter Act of 1844. 


H. Sipewick. 
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The Foundations of Belief: being notes introductory to the study 
of Theology. By the Right Hon. Artaur James Ba.rour. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co,, 1895. Pp. viii., 356. 


Tuis is a charming book to read but a hard one to review, for it 
is not only not systematic, but wilfully unsystematic. Mr Balfour 
disputes all systems and sets up none of his own. This makes the 
critic’s office not less but more difficult for a man who has had very 
little time to give to philosophy for a dozen years past; and I am 
emboldened to undertake such an office only by two considerations ; 
first, that although a reviewer in Mind is answerable for his own 
opinions, the Editor is answerable for the reviewer being there; 
secondly, that Mr Balfour himself is not a philosopher by profession, 
and therefore there may be a certain appropriateness in his book 
being reviewed by an amateur. As an amateur I take leave to put 
forward among his merits one that has nothing to do with the 
validity of his argument or the correctness of any conclusion ex- 
pressed or implied by him. Whatever may be the next vital move- 
ment in philosophy here or elsewhere, Mr Balfour will have done 
much to bring back the good days of Berkeley and Hume when 
philosophy could speak English. Mr Balfour’s arguments, or some 
of them, may be misconceived, but nobody can call them obscure ; 
we may not be able to dance to his tunes, but the instrument is 
admirably played. Whoever accepts his challenge, therefore, is 
bound to deliver an answer in terms that educated Englishmen can 
understand ; and already those philosophers who have replied to 
Mr Balfour seem to have been stirred into surpassing themselves in 
direct and clear exposition. There is something more and better in 
this than literary satisfaction. For lucid speech and writing are at 
least considerable helps to lucid thinking; and when the leading 
part in philosophy comes round again to men who think and write 
in English, as I suspect it will ere long, Mr Balfour will deserve 
grateful remembrance, if it were only for this contribution to our 
discipline. Whatever judgment we may form of the definable 
results, Mr Balfour’s critical work is of the kind that sets people 
recasting their thoughts and distinguishing between what they really 
think and what they have only taken over as ‘current teaching,’ 
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orthodox or unorthodox, That, at all events, is pure good for every- 
body who has begun to think at all. 

I could wish the reader to carry this much along with him, and 
also to remember that in philosophy frank disagreement is the next 
best thing to agreement. For while I enjoy Mr Balfour’s dialectic 
throughout, and especially where he pricks various windbags of con- 
fused thinking as little connected (under Mr Balfour’s favour) with 
any real science as with any real philosophy, it would be saying that 
which is not if I were to profess agreement either with his drift in 
general, so far as I apprehend it, or with much of his reasoning in 
particular. Using the privilege of an amateur, I will begin at the 
end. 

My first complaint is that the book has either too much of an 
end or too little ; too much for the speculative and too little for the 
practical reader. Mr Balfour’s arguments range over the ultimate 
grounds of certainty in physical science, the inadequacy of natural 
science as a substitute for philosophy, the claims of modern idealism 
to explain the universe, the dangers of trying to rationalize theology 
into an extension of science, and the relations of reason (or, as I 
should prefer to say, actively formed opinion) to authority (or rather, 
as I should say, passive or dependent opinion) in the practical for- 
mation of conduct and habit: and all, on Mr Balfour’s own showing, 
for what? For the sake of establishing some kind of presumption, 
on a mixture of speculative and practical grounds, in favour of some 
such account of the relations of man to God and the world as is 
offered by Christian theology, and (it would seem) by that species of 
it which is approximately defined by the Anglican tradition of the 
last two centuries, and (one may guess if not distinctly infer) by that 
variety which commends itself to the modern school of moderate 
High Churchmen. It is for theologians to say whether they find 
much in this to be thankful for. If they do, they must expect at 
the hands of secular philosophers the obvious comment that within 
living memory they have become content to give thanks for rather 
small mercies. As for the plain man who wants to be confirmed in 
his faith, I have no doubt that a certain number of most worthy 
persons have derived great comfort from being told that Mr Balfour 
has written a brilliant book which leaves the wicked men of science 
and the cobweb-spinning philosophers with never a leg to stand on. 
And this may, for aught I know, be in its relative sphere a legitimate 
application of the principle of Authority. These good people will be 
made happy, and it will make no difference to philosophy. But will 
a plain Anglican layman, after really perusing Mr Balfour's discus- 
sion, think he has got much nearer to finding the tortoise that 
supports his particular elephant? He will learn that natural science 
has not found the tortoise (which no competent man of science ever 
pretended todo). He will also learn, if he taces the chapter of small 
print, that idealist philosophers have not found it either (which 
would be a pretty odd thing, since, unless I wholly misunderstand 
the aim of modern critical philosophy, it is to show that there is no 
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tortoise at all, nor any need to invent one). He will also learn, 
in a delightfully written chapter, that nobody can expect to 
know the ultimate reasons for most of the beliefs or disbeliefs he acts 
on, or, to put it concretely, that a good navigating officer is not 
necessarily or even probably qualified to demonstrate the Lunar 
Theory, direct the Greenwich Observatory, and edit the Nautical 
Almanack (which is excellent common sense, but, as I humbly con- 
ceive, not relevant in a metaphysical argument). And finally it will 
appear to the good man that nobody can prevent him from going to 
church if he likes, and that he may proceed to the study of theology 
(Hebrew, Ante-Nicene, Roman, Anglican, Mahomedan, or the com- 
parative study of all or some of them?) without being set down for 
an antediluvian bigot: which, if he be a man of sense, he might have 
known before. 

For my part, I have long thought, herein agreeing with Mr 
Balfour, that when we get beyond the region of exact proof (or, to 
speak by the card, the region of things generally treated as admitting 
of it), belief is, except in the rarest cases, a matter of intellectual 
and moral temperament far more than of reasoning. And I know 
not what business one has to meddle with another man’s choice of 
what he finds edifying, or, in Mr Balfour’s phrase, tending to 
the satisfaction of his ethical needs: provided, of course, that 
he will treat one with reciprocal comity, and that his gods do 
not require him to kidnap one for sacrificial purposes, or perform 
disgusting rites in public, or otherwise run his head against other 
people’s ethical needs as embodied in the institutions of a civilized 
commonwealth, No man can be compelled to philosophize; and 
God forbid that anyone should, for there is quite enough bad 
philosophy in the world without making it compulsory. We may 
speculate or not as we please. Nevertheless, if we do begin the 
game, we shall get no credit or profit in any other way than by 
playing it out. It is not only unfair but unsportsmanlike to fall 
back from the universal upon the individual point of view, and try 
short cuts of presumption and authority; one might as well go 
mountaineering with a balloon. Common sense is common sense, 
and a necessity. Philosophy is philosophy, and a luxury. It 
ultimately justifies and is justified by common sense; in fact it is 
common sense learning to know itself. But any premature mixture 
of the two is a thing of naught. I cannot help thinking that in 
this respect a certain undercurrent of sophism runs through Mr 
Balfour’s argument. It may be very fit for John Stiles, having 
such and such occupations, interests, and means of knowledge, to 
accept the traditions of his church or his political party more or less 
upon trust. For example many persons follow Mr Balfour in Irish 
politics without pretending to know much about Ireland, because 
they do know and trust Mr Balfour ; and, being myself a convinced 
Unionist, I naturally think they do well. But this proves nothing 
about the intrinsic merits of the Home Rule controversy. So it is 
in exact or partly exact science. An unlearned Florentine living 
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about the year 1300 could not have gone to a better man than 
Dante if he wanted information about the planets. Yet most of 
the information he got from Dante would have been wrong. Again, 
as lawyers know, the owner of stolen goods may have reasonable 
and probable cause, upon circumstances of suspicion, for prosecuting 
a person who turns out to be innocent. The determination of what 
aman has to act upon here and now is a perfectly distinct matter 
from the determination of absolute truth, or the nearest approxi- 
mation attainable by human faculties: and I think Mr Balfour 
would have done himself more justice if he had paid more attention 
to the distinction. He may have given the plain man some good 
reasons for being content to guide himself by authority ; he has not 
given him any great assistance, that I can see, towards satisfying 
himself, among conflicting authorities, which is to be received and 
believed. 

From the point of view of a speculative student I feel a little 
jealous of the dignity of philosophy when I see her treated as 
something less than a handmaid. It was an honourable post enough 
to be the handmaid of theology when theology was the serene 
mistress and sovereign of all the sciences. But Mr Balfour's 
philosophy is not a maid of honour nor even an indoor servant ; she 
is rather a sort of half-grown drudge that scrubs the dirt of 
‘Naturalism’ from the doorstep and cannot tell us what the house is 
like inside. Shall we dance attendance before a shut door when we 
can ramble with Plato, or sit by the fountain in Berkeley’s garden, 
or fly clean over the house on Fichte’s hippogriff? It seems to me 
that metaphysics are amply justified, for those who like them, by 
the intellectual delight and discipline, and that playing for the 
satisfaction of ethical needs, or any other stakes of supposed 
practical value, is apt to spoil the game. I am quite aware that 
many philosophers, perhaps the majority, have encumbered them- 
selves with foregone moral purposes ; but I am likewise persuaded, 
though I cannot here attempt to prove it, that their philosophy has 
almost always been the worse for it. Not that I think it unphilo- 
sophical to appeal to ‘ethical needs,’ in so far as they can be 
disengaged from the historical accidents of race, environment, and 
custom, and exhibited as universal. For they are at least an 
appreciable element of the human experience which it is the business 
of philosophy to explain. This appears to me (and so far, again, I 
am with Mr Balfour) a perfectly good objection to materialism and 
to every attempt to make natural science do duty for philosophy ; 
but perhaps the chief use of the objection is that the ordinary 
educated reader thinks he can understand it, for materialism really 
gets involved in hopeless confusion and contradiction at a much 
more elementary stage. At what stage we can profitably appeal to 
ethical needs when we are taking philosophy seriously, and how 
much preliminary sifting our conceptions of them require, is matter 
for a philosopher’s main work and not for an amateur’s review. Mr 
Balfour seems, however, not to have quite appreciated the gravity of 
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this task. He has gone some way in specifying the ethical needs. 
which, as he thinks, ought to be satisfied by theology or philosophy, 
or by both in some unspecified form of alliance. I have no wish, 
for many reasons, to discuss his views or suggestions in a contro- 
versial manner, and shall take a less direct, but, I think, a legitimate 
way with them. 

A venerable and still valiant champion, Dr Martineau, has 
replied to Mr Balfour on this very ground’, and Mr Balfour's 
conception of ethical needs not only fails to be accepted by Dr 
Martineau, but is positively rejected by him on certain points 
which, as I believe and Mr Balfour too seems to think, are reckoned 
fundamental in orthodox Christian theology. Mr Herbert Spencer* 
has not on the present occasion expressed himself on this head, 
being concerned rather to say that he seeks truth and not ‘satis- 
faction’; but I think the whole effect of what Mr Spencer has 
written on Ethics gives warrant enough for saying that he would 
hold not only the accidents but the substance of Mr Balfour's 
‘ethical needs’ bad for anthropomorphism. Again, I do not think 
any one acquainted with our modern philosophical literature will 
maintain that Mr Herbert Spencer’s own higher ethical needs can 
be more easily reduced to common terms with Dr Martineau’s than 
with Mr Balfour’s. Here then are three highly educated Englishmen, 
representing between them a large field of both contemplative and 
active life, and, we may presume, agreeing for all or most practical 
purposes of our common social morality. But when we come to 
formulate the ethical needs which a complete moral philosophy may 
be expected to satisfy or justify, no two of them seem to agree. By 
going further afield we might easily multiply the divergence. At 
Benares, the winter before last, I visited a Brahman sage of great 
sanctity and most distinguished manners (and to look distinguished 
with no clothes to speak of does not seem easy to Europeans). He 
was as perfect a gentleman and had as impressive an air of refined 
wisdom as, let us say, Dr Martineau himself. If this learned 
Brahman believes in his own Vedantic school of philosophy, as I 
suppose he does, for he has written treatises of it in very choice 
Sanskrit, the daily burden of his meditation is not fame, not 
conscious happiness, not personal immortality, but deliverance from 
the illusions of individuality and finite existence. Why are not his 
- ethical needs,’ on the face of them, as good as ours? They are the 
guide of life to a vast population of all ranks, from princes to 
beggars, and they are embodied in a ‘current teaching’ more 
ancient and not less consistent than that of Christendom. It would 
seem that, whatever may be the true explanation of these differences 
between cultivated minds, we have not yet arrived at any such 
determination of the reasonable man’s ethical needs as will afford 
a sufficient basis for the construction of any super-scientific system, 


1 Nineteenth Century, April, 1895. 
2 Fortnightly Review, June, 1895. 
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or an universal test for the validity of any such system if offered to 
us by some external authority. But perhaps the historical argument 
is best here. When the ethical needs of the civilized world, so far 
as realized in thought, have anything like the apparent clearness 
and certainty that Mr Balfour seems to credit his own with, the 
philosopher’s occupation in discussing them is gone. For a cor- 
responding system of belief is then inevitably received without 
question. This has happened at least once in European history, 
namely during the earlier Middle Ages, and it is still largely 
exemplified in Asia. It does not by any means follow that all 
existing beliefs are equally remote from the truth, or that truth is 
not to be found. But I submit that we are justified in feeling 
considerable doubt as to the promise of Mr Balfour’s particular 
short cut. Short cuts are good in philosophy, as in mathematics 
and in mountaineering—when you have made sure about the other 
end. And there is good philosophy, at least much that belongs to a 
needful stage of philosophy, in certain ‘New Poems’ that were really 
new when Mr Balfour and I were young, and which (I dare say he 
will agree with me) are like to survive many newer poems that have 
been more loudly praised. 


Fools! that in man’s brief term 
He cannot all things view, 
Affords no ground to affirm 
That there are gods who do! 
Nor does being weary prove that he has where to rest! 


So Matthew Arnold’s Empedocles. That is not the last word, 
but surely it is a word that cannot be escaped. The search for 
truth must be accepted for its own sake, not subject to the condition 
of finding a satisfaction for this or that supposed need. Else why 
philosophize at all, or what answer have we to the worldling when 
he sneers, Cur quis non prandeat hoc est ? 

Concerning Mr Balfour’s assault on what he calls Naturalism, 
which occupies the earlier part of his book, it seems to me on the 
speculative side that a great deal of it is unanswerable, but that the 
opinions which he lumps together under that name would now 
hardly be maintained, collectively or separately, by anybody worth 
refuting, in this country at any rate. There is a certain resemblance 
to Butler's Analogy in the general construction of the argument. 
Butler said to the Deists of his time: ‘your natural religion is itself 
exposed to all the rationalizing objections that you urge against 
revealed religion.’ Mr Balfour says to the ‘ Naturalist’: ‘ Dispose 
of the difficulties that surround the fundamental ideas of science 
before you set up those ideas as an insuperable bar to the acceptance 
of a supernatural revelation.’ Both arguments are quite fair and 
philosophical. Butler’s, I think, is now generally though not uni- 
versally allowed to have been successful as against the school he 
attacked. In each case the whole field of historical criticism and 
‘evidences’ is left open, and remains to be waked before any definite 
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conclusion can be reached. Only Mr Balfour’s ‘ Naturalist’ is not, 
to my mind, anything like as substantial a foe as Butler’s Deist. 
On the practical side I cannot help thinking that Mr Balfour 
estimates above their true rate both the vitality of what he calls 
‘current teaching,’ that is, the average orthodoxy of the pulpit and 
the Sunday-school, as a factor actually determining people’s habitual 
conduct as men and citizens, and the extent and intensity of any 
active repugnance to it. Naturalism, if it means anything definite, 
means holding that the natural sciences are an adequate substitute 
for philosophy. The leaders of science and scientific exposition have 
not held or taught any sueh thing, Helmholtz no more than Leibnitz 
or Newton, Tyndall no more than Clerk Maxwell or Faraday, Darwin 
no more than Owen. I wonder, by the way, how many people in 
this country know that Tyndall’s much misunderstood Belfast address 
was received as a serious and welcome contribution to the philosophy 
of science by Riehl, one of the chief recent expounders of Kantian 
philosophy in Germany, while theological dabblers in metaphysics 
were abusing it at random in England? A lesser man than Mr 
Balfour might amuse himself, for anything one cared, with setting 
up a philosophico-theological Aunt Sally to throw at. Mr Balfour 
throws his sticks very prettily, but it is not modern warfare, and 
one would like to see him doing something better. 

I do not doubt that there is a real movement in public opinion 
which is present to Mr Balfour’s mind when he describes the 
supposed ravages of Naturalism: only it strikes me in a different 
way. Liberal education has gradually come to include some know- 
ledge of the history of science, of the formation of method, and of 
the progress of discovery. From history, likewise, we learn the rise 
and fall of religions and philosophies; and as to the latter at any 
rate Mr Balfour will admit that we do not hear of any of them being 
thoroughly successful; for Mr Balfour seems almost to take a 
malicious pleasure in exaggerating the failures of all philosophical 
schools both ancient and modern. Thus the plain man is put upon 
observing that those whose business brings them in contact with the 
sensible nature of things, mariners for example, agree in knowing 
what they want, and that the methods and discipline of science, in 
this case represented by the Astronomer Royal and his staff, provide 
for their wants with universal approval by publishing the Nautical 
Almanack, which has helped many a good ship safely out and home. 
Whereas, when he observes the expressed needs of mankind in the 
region of things unseen, he perceives that even educated men living 
in the same society do not agree in knowing what they want, and 
that theologians, instead of producing a single accepted Nautical 
Almanack, have produced a great variety of conflicting systems, 
formulas, and usages ; and that, for the most part, not as provisional 
or alternative aspects of truths inexpressible in human speech, but 
each creed as containing the only true and admissible explanation of 
God and man and the world. He will recognize that several if not 
all of the conflicting Churches and persuasions have plenty of 
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arguments to prove their exclusive and paramount claims to spiritual 
allegiance. But this (unless and until he has examined some such 
argument in detail and found it convincing) will not dispose him to 
think better of them. He may therefore perhaps conclude, notwith- 
standing all Mr Balfour’s dialectic, that on the whole the men of 
science have so far shown that they know their business better than 
the theologians. And, while he may or may not think proper to 
remain in practical conformity to the Church he was brought up in 
(this being a matter of private judgment and conscience not redu- 
cible to general rule), he may become rather indifferent to theological 
or theologico-political controversies which do not seem to point to 
something like a new method in religious speculation, or to hold out 
some promise of establishing foundations not much less firm than 
those of the natural sciences. I am not stating this as a philosophical 
position; on the contrary, I wish to point out that it does not 
involve the acceptance of any philosophical proposition, sound or 
unsound, and is consistent with a genuine absence of prejudice 
against any particular system. On Mr Balfour’s own view of the 
relations of reason to authority, I cannot see that it is a perverse 
position for a fairly intelligent man to take, or that it entails any 
tendency to moral obliquity or to a general collapse of social 
morality. That it cannot be a permanent position, though it may 
have to last another generation or more, I quite agree. Moreover 
it has its dangers, such as that of being beguiled by cheap and flimsy 
sham philosophies of spiritual worlds or social evolution, masquerading 
in the clothes of science. But on this we need not dwell. 

The popular form of Mr Balfour’s discussion, combined with the 
total absence of an analytical table or index (a defect against which 
a lawyer is always bound to protest) makes it hard to say what Mr 
Balfour’s own philosophical position really is. If I may repeat what 
I formerly said (in an unsigned review) about his ‘ Defence of Philo- 
sophic Doubt,’ it seems to be in a certain sense ultra-Kantian. For 
Mr Balfour, if I rightly follow him, holds not only that Speculative 
Reason is not competent in the field of Practical Reason, but that 
it is not competent even to support itself. It is not my business to 
take up a challenge which Prot. Wallace, an honoured colleague of 
mine, though in another Faculty, has deliberately left alone’. But 
I cannot help suspecting that the idealism rejected by Mr Balfour, 
apparently with some regret, is as unsubstantial an adversary as his 
naturalism. In our undergraduate days it was a small and harmless 
practical joke to go into a man’s rooms when they were left open 
and make a kind of scarecrow or eidolon with his boating flannels 
or any other garments one could find lying about: if you could 
fashion them into some caricature likeness of the owner, so much 
the better. Has not Mr Balfour been making an eidolon in the 
Master of Balliol’s study? I read, in the chapter which the general 
reader is warned off, that idealism drives each of us to ‘the 


1 Fortnightly Review, April, 1895. 
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conclusion that in the infinite variety of the universe there is room 
for but one knowing subject, and that this subject is himself.’ It is 
a long time since I have looked at the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
but I did suppose that Kant, in demolishing the ‘ empirical Ego’, 
had once for all exorcised the phantom of ‘solipsism’ that scares 
Mr Balfour. A solus ipse is just as abstract and artificial, just as 
unthinkable in any sound philosophical criticism, as a solus mundus 
or Ferrier’s ‘matter per se.’ 

Finally, I venture to express the hope that we have not seen the 
last of Mr Balfour’s work in this kind. After some reasonable time, 
which as an amateur of philosophy I should like to put within ten 
years hence, but as a citizen (for divers good causes not of philoso- 
phical interest) to postpone for not less than six or seven, he will 
perhaps consider whether the materials of this book and of the 
‘ Defence of Philosophic Doubt’ may not, by relegation of transitory 
and merely controversial matter to the background, and with 
something more of a free hand in construction and of just confidence 
in the positive as well as the negative powers of dialectic, be recast 
as an intellectual possession more valuable and more lasting than 
either of them as it now stands. 

FREDERICK POLLOCK. 





Natural Rights ; a criticism of some political and ethical conceptions. 
By Davin G. Ritcuir, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of St Andrews. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., 1895. Pp. 300. 


Proressor Rircuik’s book consists of two parts. The first part 
deals with “The Theory of Natural Rights”; this is treated first 
historically in chapters on “The Principles of ’89,” “The History of 
the idea of Nature in Law and Politics” and “Rousseau and 
Rousseauism”; then, after a discussion of the terms “nature,” 
“natural,” the general question “‘ What determines Rights ” is raised 
and answered in the concluding chapter of this Part. The second 
and longer part consists of a discussion of “ Particular Natural 
Rights”; in which the conceptions of “ Right to Life,” “Right of 
Liberty,” “Toleration,” “Right of Public Meeting,” “Freedom of 
Contract,” “‘ Resistance to Oppression,” “ Equality,” “ Property,” &c., 
are criticized in a somewhat discursive style; the criticisms being 
intermingled with a certain amount of positive suggestion, and 
relieved by occasional excursions into history. 

The author claims to have approached the subject in a spirit 
“more appreciative and sympathetic than was possible to Burke or 
Bentham”; but the appreciation and sympathy appear to be 
confined to the theory in its historical aspect; his treatment 


1 Whether Hume had not done it already is a historical question which 
I mention only to show that I do not ignore its existence. 
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of the doctrine of Natural Rights, as an element of present 
thought, is throughout critical and polemical. 

The book is designed to interest the “general reader,” as well as 
the “special student of ethics and politics.” Mr Ritchie has, I 
think, been more successful in the former of these two aims than in 
the latter. He is in many respects well qualified for instructing 
without fatiguing the “general reader”: he has read widely, his 
style is clear and lively, and he writes without any political parti 
pris. Even an untrained reader who has any interest in the 
subject will find no difficulty in perusing his book, and will find 
himself thereby agreeably stimulated to impartial reflection on 
political topics, delivered from any prejudices that he may have 
vaguely entertained in favour of ‘‘ Natural Rights,” and in possession 
of various pieces of interesting historical information. 

To the student, I think, the work cannot be recommended 
without considerable reserves. In the serious study of ethics and 
politics, system and method are of fundamental importance: and 
on this side Mr Ritchie’s book is certainly defective. This is 
perhaps due to the want of affinity between his own philosophy and 
the intellectual habits and tastes of the general reader at whom, as 
we saw, he is partly aiming. He is himself an adherent of the 
Transcendentalist doctrine that human beings have rights and 
claims only as partaking, actually or potentially, of the one Universal 
Reason. But he is aware that the general reader is likely to regard 
this as “unintelligible mysticism”; so after briefly indicating his 
creed (pp. 96, 7) he passes to an “easier way of putting the case.” 
That is, he is content to operate with the current conceptions of 
“social organism,” “social welfare,” ‘‘social order and coherence” ; 
without making any serious attempt to grapple with the difficulties 
and ambiguities which these notions involve. In one passage 
indeed (p. 113) he does offer a new “definition of Progress in 
the only sense in which Progress can be an end of action”; he 
defines it as ‘such increasing complexity of structure as is compatible 
not only with increasing integration but with increasing or at least 
undiminished adaptation to environment.” But I cannot see that 
he makes any attempt to apply this conception methodically in 
the rambling discussion of particular rights which occupies the 
greater part of the book. 

It must be said that Mr Ritchie seems to be aware of the 
unsystematic character of his work, so far at least as its positive 
element is concerned. In his concluding remarks he does not claim 
more than that ‘any one who chose could pick out of the foregoing 
pages considerable fragments of a constructive creed.” Perhaps he 
could; but I think he would find it harder to put them together 
into a coherent whole than Mr Ritchie supposes ; and it is hardly a 
merit in a book designed for students that it gives occasion for the 
exercise of intellectual ingenuity in the way above indicated. Mr 
Ritchie would reply that his primary aim is critical, not constructive, 
“to expose confusions, to set those people thinking who can be 
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induced to think.” And I do not deny that his book may be useful 
in this way: but even criticism, in a book designed for students, 
should be somewhat more methodical and careful than Mr Ritchie's, 
This is all the more the case, because there is really only one writer 
whose work it is important that he should criticize, so far as the 
theory of Natural Rights is treated as an element of current 
thought. Were it not for the existence of Mr Herbert Spencer, the 
proper treatment, for students, of the theory of Natural Rights 
would be a simply historical treatment : what keeps the philosophical 
controversy still alive is mainly the fact that the most eminent and 
influential of living English philosophers has recently published— 
under the title of “Justice”—an elaborate defence of the theory. 
This being so, I find Mr Ritchie’s polemical references to Mr 
Spencer surprisingly casual and superficial. He remarks, in his 
airy way, that “Mr Herbert Spencer, in sad isolation defends 
‘natural rights’ against the logical consequences of the evolutionist 
philosophy with which he has familiarised his contemporaries”; 
and he informs the belated thinker that “the conception of society 
as essentially organic or superorganic, if it be once really accepted, 
is incompatible with the individualism of the ‘natural rights’ 
theory.” I am not concerned to controvert this; but since Mr 
Spencer has fully stated his reasons for thinking otherwise, the 
student might fairly look for some adequate account of these 
reasons and some adequate attempt to answer them, in a criticism 
of Natural Rights that runs to 286 pages octavo: and he certainly 
will not find either in Mr Ritchie’s volume. 

The historical element of Mr Ritchie's work seems to me more in- 
structive than the quasi-philosophical. On historical points to which 
he has given due attention he writes with penetration and independ- 
ence of judgment, and usefully corrects some widespread errors. But 
he is not adequately conscious of the limitations of his knowledge: 
hence, on matters to which he has not given special attention, he is 
liable to fall into grave inaccuracies. I will give two examples of 
this, selecting them so as to illustrate at the same time the real merit 
of his historical work. (1) In his first chapter, on the “ principles of 
’89,” he exposes briefly and effectively the mistake of regarding the 
creed of ‘liberty and equality” as distinctively French. He quotes 
from the Bill of Rights of the State of Virginia, composed in 1776, 
the doctrines commonly attributed to “French metaphysics”: and 
he traces their source back to Locke’s fundamental proposition that 
“men being by nature all free, equal and independent, no one can 
be put out of his estate and subjected to the political power of 
another without his consent.” All this is true and useful: but Mr 
Ritchie goes on to say 

“The theory of natural rights is simply the logical outgrowth of the 
Protestant revolt against the authority of tradition, the logical outgrowth 
of the Protestant appeal to private judgment, ie. to the reason and 
conscience of the individual.” 


I cannot help suspecting that Mr Ritchie arrived at this 
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conclusion a priori, by first convincing himself that the derivation 
of the theory of natural rights from Protestantism was logical, and 
then inferring that it actually occurred. But this is a dangerous 
mode of applying the principle of the “ Rationality of History.” I 
rather wonder that the opening sentences of Filmer’s Patriarcha— 
which he appears to have read—did not lead Mr Ritchie to pause 
before committing himself to the sweeping statement above quoted. 
“Since the time,” says Sir Robert, “that school divinity began to 
flourish there has been a common opinion maintained, as well by 
divines as by divers other learned men, which affirms— 


‘Mankind is naturally endowed and born with freedom from all 
subjection, and at liberty to choose what form of government it please, 
and that the power which any one man hath over others was at first 
bestowed according to the discretion of the multitude.’ 


This tenet was first hatched in the schools, and hath been fostered 
by all succeeding Papists for good divinity. The divines, also, of 
the Reformed Churches have entertained it.” Now I do not quote 
Filmer as a reliable authority on the history of medieval opinion: no 
doubt his statements are loose and inaccurate. But they are 
decidedly nearer the truth than Mr Ritchie’s. The doctrine that the 
legitimate authority of Government is normally derived from the 
free choice of the governed is found in medieval thought long before 
the Reformation: and though it was certainly impelled into a fresh 
phase of development by the controversies to which the Reformation 
gave rise, it appears in Catholic no less than in Protestant writers 
of this later period. 

2) In his chapter on ‘“ Rousseau and Rousseauism” Mr Ritchie 
affirms that Rousseau’s ‘‘ views about the sovereignty of the people 
are identical with those of Locke.” Now doubtless both Locke and 
Rousseau attribute, in a certain sense, sovereignty or supreme 
power to the people: but the difference between their respective 
views of this power and its conditions seems to me of great 
importance. Indeed one of the most interesting threads in the 
development of modern political thought is constituted by the series 
of gradual changes through which the doctrine of ‘governmental 
authority derived from the consent of the governed’ passes: and 
the change from Locke to Rousseau is as well marked as the change 
from Grotius to Locke. In Rousseau’s view the supreme legislative 
power belongs essentially and permanently to the people, the 
community as a whole: and this power is unlimited, except by the 
condition that the ‘general will’ of the sovereign people can only be 
properly expressed in general laws. The application of these laws 
to particular cases, the current administration of the affairs of the 
community, must be handed over to what we ordinarily call the 
government: but the function of this government is purely exe- 
cutive: supreme legislative power belongs inalienably to the whole 
people and cannot rightly be transferred to any other body or 
individual. In Locke’s view, on the other hand, the people had 
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originally supreme legislative power, and might have retained it and 
constituted the form of government a perfect democracy: but they 
might also put the power of making laws into the hands of “a few 
select men and their heirs” or of ‘“‘one man and his heirs,” thus 
constituting oligarchy or monarchy—or any ‘compounded and 
mixed form of government.” Suppose hereditary monarchy thus 
established, supreme legislative power—in Locke’s view—remains 
with the monarch and his heirs, so long as the family lasts and the 
successive monarchs are faithful to the trust reposed in them. 
When the family becomes extinct, the supreme power reverts to the 
people again: otherwise it is only when an established government 
manifestly neglects or opposes the ends for which power is entrusted 
to it, that the people can rightfully withdraw this power. Hence, 
though in Locke’s view there always “remains in the people a 
supreme power to remove or alter the legislative, when they find the 
legislative act contrary to the trust reposed in them,” this power is 
merely latent so long as the established government is faithful to its 
trust: “the community may be said in this respect to be always 
the supreme power, but not as considered under any form of 
government, because this power of the people can never take place till 
the government be dissolved.” 

The theoretical difference between the two views is surely 
unmistakable. I ought, however, to add that Mr Ritchie’s account 
of Rousseau’s doctrines, so far as he feels called upon to deal with 
them, is in the main very good: and effectively guards against the 
mistake—into which more than one eminent writer’ has fallen—of 
supposing that Rousseau’s political ideal was designed to restore as 
nearly as possible the primitive “state of nature.” 


H. Srpewick. 


Logic. By Dr CristopH Siawart, Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Tubingen. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Translated by Helen Dendy. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 1895. 2 vols. pp. xii, 391, viii., 584. 


Siewart’s Logic should be welcome to English readers, both for 
its own merits, and because, as the author points out, it is not 
entirely foreign to us. As first issued in 1873 and 1878 (vol. 2) it 
owed much to Mill and Jevons, and in the interval before the second 


1 See, for instance, Maine’s Ancient Law, pp. 88,9. “ Rousseau’s belief 
was that a perfect social order could be evolved from the unassisted 
consideration of the natural state...... Every transformation of society 
which would give it a closer resemblance to the world over which the 
creature of Nature reigned is admirable.” Whereas in the Contrat Social 
(1. ch. viii.) Rousseau had expressly said that the “passage de l’état de 
nature 4 l’état civil produit dans ’homme un changement trés-remarquable, 
en substituant dans sa conduite la justice & l’instinct, et donnant a ses 
actions une moralité qui leur manquait auparavant.” 
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edition appeared it has been adjusted with reference to the work of 
Mr Bradley and Dr Venn. It is, indeed, from those in England who 
care most for the earlier German work that the writings of Dr Sig- 
wart’s generation have to expect the most critical reception. So the 
whirligig of Time brings about his revenges. Some of us, however, 
are too grateful to Dr Sigwart for what we have learned from him, 
to lay a needless emphasis on philosophical rather than purely logical 
differences. 

The outline of this standard treatise on Logic is surely too well 
known to need restatement. For the sake of English readers, for 
whom this translation is intended, it may however be mentioned 
that the work falls into three parts, of which the third, the Metho- 
dology, occupies the whole immense second volume’, being in its 
English form near 200 pages longer than the two first parts put 
together. The author is here, I think, seen at his very best. The 
real account of Induction as a genuine element in science is for 
example to be found here and not in the description of Inference in 
vol. 1. We feel ourselves in the presence of a writer who has a true 
enthusiasm for method, and we learn, I think, at every step. The 
second part of the work, called ‘‘ Normative,” deals with the theory 
of Inference; that is to say, the conditions of Inference and of 
stable conceptions are treated as the normal laws for the formation 
of perfect judgments. The first or analytical part deals as its name 
implies with the analysis of actual judgment, and here again we may 
observe the peculiar strength which Dr Sigwart displays in the 
systematic and comprehensive review of fact. In two regions, the 
study of the judgment, and the account of Induction with its 
auxiliary methods, he has always appeared to me to be indisputably 
successful, and therefore also in the treatment of Enumeration, 
which is closely akin to both. The term Numeration indeed, by 
which “ Zahlung” is rendered in the section on statistic, disguises 
the essential relation to a whole of a certain kind which the more 
usual term “ Enumeration” expresses, and for the same reason, loses 
contact with “Induction by simple Enumeration.” Probably this 
rendering was adopted, in consultation with the author, in order to 
insist on the aspect of counting as, so to speak, putting numbers 
upon things. On double negation Dr Sigwart refers to Mr Bradley, 
and has considerably modified his statement in accordance, ap- 
parently, with Mr Bradley’s criticism. The view that the double 
negation ‘die urspriinglich aufgestellte Bejahung in Kraft setzen 
muss,’ has made way for a view which presupposes not necessarily 
a completed affirmation, but only an “attempted” one, as that 
against which negation must be directed. The phrase “an attempted 
affirmation” occurred in edition 1 (p. 120) in describing ordinary 
negation, but was not repeated in the account of double negation 
(p. 156), in which it has now been introduced. The doctrine 


1 See Miss Dendy’s article, Mind, N.S. 111. 270, for the additions in 
edition 2 of this volume. 
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involved, that of the secondary or subjective character of negation, 
reappears in Dr Sigwart’s view of the fundamental difference 
between negative and positive conclusions in induction, which 
however displays its peculiarity in a somewhat strong light. The 
conception that negation must always have a positive ground, 
with which Dr Sigwart now appears inclined to reconcile his theory 
of double negation, does not bear out the distinctly secondary 
character which he ascribes to the negative as a judgment on a 
judgment, but rather points to a possibility of coordination between 
negative and affirmative. The force of the negative form per se is 
no doubt, as Dr Sigwart says, to destroy the possibility of an 
affirmative. But this force does not amount to a judgment which 
can be made; and with a positive ground or bearing, which is 
necessary to judgment, the negative at once begins to assimilate 
itself to the affirmative. 

In the treatment of the subordination of concepts we recognise 
the same free and positive handling as in Lotze and Bradley, the 
latter of whom perhaps owes something to Dr Sigwart on this point. 
“The necessity of any fixed order, and hence this imaginary pyramid 
of concepts, can be grounded only upon the metaphysical view which 
regards the higher concept as the real cause of producing the lower” 
(Sigwart, 1. p. 273, Transl.). 

In the preface to the first edition of the second volume (1878) 
Dr Sigwart announced his fundamental agreement with Jevons on 
the nature of Induction. Induction, for him, is a form of Reduction, 
proceeding on the general postulate that the given is necessary, and 
seeking, upon the ground of the syllogistic rules, the premises in 
consequence of which the particular facts of observation present 
themselves. Induction is thus regarded as Inverse Deduction. And 
it may be said at once that all effective analysis of method in recent 
logic proceeds on this or on some closely kindred conception of the 
unity of knowledge, and rejects, with Dr Sigwart, the attempted 
empiricism of Mill, while developing the more fruitful elements in his 
theory. 

Yet here, in the heart of this very valuable analysis successfully 
applied, we meet with a paradoxical doctrine which gives a clue to 
the one main set of difficulties presented to the philosophical student 
by Dr Sigwart’s views, on the side where they touch philosophy in 
general. The hypotheses discovered by inductive reduction may be 
refuted, we are told, but cannot be proved. They can at most be 
rendered probable. Only negative conclusions can be necessary in 
Induction. This is a dispiriting idea, for it amounts to saying 
that we can be sure of failure but not of success. And if we follow 
it up, we see that it is inconsistent with the organic conception of 
knowledge which the author himself has well stated on p. 324, vol. 1. 
If the certainty of knowledge rests on its approximation to forming 
a whole, then it cannot be true that its growing organisation brings 
with it no necessity. The error, as it seems to me, arises from the 
remnant of mechanical ideas which the author’s central theory has 
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not outgrown. If the hypothesis were one unalterable solid, and 
the observed elements another, then a single point at which they 
did not fit each other—a single negation—would prove that with 
these facts this hypothesis is incompatible. As we can never be 
secure against a partial misfit arising between the best known pheno- 
mena and their explanation up to date, it would follow that we have by 
induction—that is, by ordered experience—no necessary knowledge. 
But the true state of the case is easily seen. Induction does not leave 
the observations standing untouched ; it modifies, illuminates, and 
connects them. In different degrees the hypotheses enter into and 
become unified with them. A negative can only strike away some- 
thing that is isolated and superfluous; it cannot undo the labour 
which thought has mixed with the data. Its apparent necessity 
arises from that very limitation which prevents it from affecting the 
whole unified experience. In proportion as by loose interpretation, 
on the other hand, it is referred to the whole mass of unified 
experience, the negation loses the spurious necessity conferred by its 
minuteness, and presents the same extended surface to attack which 
was the ground for ascribing necessity to the organic experience 
itself. For example, after a lifelong study of a book and its period 
I say, “These characteristics compel me to suppose, for such a reason, 
that the book was written in such a year.” Direct evidence is 
subsequently discovered that it was written in another year. How 
much is proved against my hypothesis? The newspapers will say 
that it is annihilated, but for historical science all that was im- 
portant in it may be established by the discovery. The reason 
which pointed to one year may be better fulfilled by another. I 
was wrong, no doubt, in the year, but may have been right, and 
original, in the essential content of my hypothesis. The question is 
one, not of the relation between positive and negative, but of the 
relation between a department of organised experience and any 
single detail, whether positive or negative, affecting it. The larger 
organisation has always the more necessity, and though every single 
datum, whether positive or negative in form, proves something and 
is so far necessary, it is impossible to say beforehand how much it 
may prove. 

Now this mechanical separation of data and hypothesis indicates 
an attitude to the theory of Identity and to the ultimate account of 
Inference and of necessary truth which is characteristic of the 
author. Everywhere I seem to trace a defective sense of unity; a 
neglect, for example, of the actual modification undergone by judg- 
ments in Inference appears in the criticism of Mr Bradley’s theory, 
pp. 335-6, vol. 1. The account of the syllogism seems directed 
rather to show in what form an inferential connection must be 
stated, than to what character of thought it is owing that a 
connection is possible. Over against the excellent theory of 
necessity to which I have referred, the ghost of immediate neces- 
sity and the ultimate axiom seems to walk throughout the earlier 
part of the work, and an abstract idea of Freedom seems even 
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to mar the account of possibility, and the ideal of complete 
experience. 

It is important to insist, however, that for the student a defect 
on the side of unity is tolerable and even wholesome. He is pressing 
towards unification, and the danger is that he should reach it too 
soon. Dr Sigwart, however one may differ from him, is a master of 
his business, and if the student finds difficulties in him, he may rest 
assured that his unification will not be worth much until he has 
battled through them. 

The translation calls for special notice. It is not much less in 
magnitude than the Clarendon Press translation of Lotze’s Logie 
and Metaphysic, the labour of which was divided among eight 
Oxford men. The best evidence of its quality is that in using it one 
is wholly free from the unpleasant doubt what the author can 
possibly have meant to say, which in ordinary translations drives 
one perpetually to refer to the original. It reads easily, and like 
the work of an expert in the subject. The translator must 
be congratulated on having rendered a work of permanent value 


effectively accessible to English readers. 
B. Bosanquet. 





Our Notions of Number and Space. By Herpert Nicuots, Ph.D., 
late Instructor in Psychology, Harvard University. Boston, 
U.S.A.: Ginn & Company. 1894. Pp. vi. 201. 


THs volume contains the results of an extended investigation 
regarding the discriminative sensibility of different regions of the 
skin and the variations in the accuracy of our estimation of spatial 
relations due to different modes of stimulation. It has for its 
purpose however not merely the description of methods and results, 
but also the presentation of an experimental proof of the genetic 
theory of space perception. The experiments were not devised for 
the purpose of proving the theory : they were carried out indepen- 
dently with the view of determining whether “our habits of judg- 
ment ”...betray permanent characteristics running parallel with the 
local differences of anatomy, of function, and of experience, which 
give rise to them, and in which they are rooted. The theoretical 
explanation which is adopted presents itself, according to the author, 
as the most natural interpretation of the facts which unexpectedly 
revealed themselves in the course of the research. This was the 
order of investigation ; it is at the same time the order in which the 
subject is presented in the volume before us and we may as well 
follow it in giving an outline of the research. 

In the first group of experiments rows of pins, arranged in a 
straight line like the teeth of a comb, were applied to the skin, The 
pins varied in the different experiments not merely in their number, 
but in their distance from each other. After each application the 
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subject was required to give a judgment both of the number of pins 
and of the total length of the row. The regions investigated were 
the tongue, forehead, forearm, and abdomen. In some of the experi- 
ments the subject was allowed to rock the line of pins, back and 
forwards on the skin; in others the impression was made simulta- 
neous by pressing evenly. Experiments were also made in which the 
subject gave his attention solely to the number of points sensed, and 
in which the pins were replaced by the straight line formed by the 
edge of a piece of cardboard: in the latter case the number of 
points, as the author remarks, was “increased to a maximum, or 
to infinity.” 

In the second group pins arranged in triangles and squares were 
employed. The same regions were stimulated and in other respects 
the methods of experimentation resembled those of the first group. 
In addition to judgments of number and of distance the subject had 
to give an estimation of the figure of the pins applied to the skin. 
In the third group the triangles and syuares were made by edges of 
cardboard: in the fourth “solid figures,” triangles, squares and 
circles made out of cork, were employed in the experiments. 

In the next group of experiments the object was to determine 
the part played in our judgments of space by such factors as mass, 
intensity and time rate of stimulation. The apparatus was a pencil 
of ivory which was drawn over the skin, the degree of pressure and 
rate of movement being varied. The judgments of horizontal and 
vertical distances were next compared, various regions of skin being 
stimulated with lines of different lengths. One of the most interest- 
ing parts in the whole research consisted in the modification by 
suggestion of judgments regarding the number of pins applied to the 
skin: the result of these experiments, as was mentioned in a short 
notice in the January number of Mind, was to shew that by skilful 
suggestion the reagent could be brought to believe that two pins 
were applied to the skin when really there was only one, the distances 
of the supposed pins in the different regions bearing a general rela- 
tion to the limina for distance demonstrated by Weber. 

In discussing the experiments of the first group Dr Nichols 
brings forward three ‘laws’ which govern the results. The first he 
calls a law of chance: it means simply that since the subject knew 
beforehand what were the limits in the number of pins and in the 
distances which were employed in the experiments, he could not give 
judgments involving magnitudes lying outside of these limits and 
inevitably tended to underestimate magnitudes lying at the upper 
limits. According to the second law “the longer the distance, the 
more accurate the judgments.” ‘Two statements are given of the 
third law; one apparently makes it equivalent to the second: “with 
decreasing distance we have a tendency to spread the increasing 
uncertainty more and more over the wider field of possible judg- 
ments.” The other statement gives to the law an empirical expression 
“the lower the numerical category the stronger is the tendency of 
the uncertain judgments to drift towards overestimation.” Later 
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on the author suggests the possibility that this “drift” may be a 
matter of mathematical or psychological chance and declares 
himself unable to decide the matter. It seems plain that if this 
suggestion be accepted we have simply a restatement of part of the 
facts embodied in the first ‘law of chance.’ 

It is in the facts embodied in laws two and three that Dr Nichols 
finds proof of his theory that our perceptions of number and of space 
are derived from experience of successive stimulation. In agreement 
with Prof. James he insists that apart from successive experience no 
discrimination could take place ; our perception of duality and mani- 
foldness is due, he holds, to “the average run of experience” to 
which the area of skin whose sensibility we are determining has 
been subjected. In areas so small that on the average we have only 
simultaneous stimulation we do not perceive duality, but where we 
have had successive stimulation there we may have differentiation 
and manifoldness: the larger the area the more likely is it that the 
experience will be successive. Here then we see the meaning of the 
second law: judgments become more accurate with increasing 
distance because we have therewith increasing education in dis- 
criminating. Law three would serve for proof also if we were to 
look upon it, as the author inclines to do, as the “expression of a 
loose and inexact general habit of the whole brain, or of a large 
sphere of it, to act most strongly in the direction of the general 
average of the entire range of experiences embraced in that general 
habit.” Detailed evidence is found in the results of the first experi- 
ments where the pins were pressed evenly twice only, and where 
attention was limited to the number of points sensed. In both cases 
the accuracy of perception was diminished, in the first case we are 
told because the serial or successive factor was eliminated, in the 
second because memory or the reference to past average experience 
was not permitted to act. In discussing the distance judgments 
gained by stimulation of the skin the same principles are employed. 
Just as simultaneous stimulation without previous succession will not 
arouse any plural category whatever, so it will arouse no conception 
of distance whatever. Stimulation of any particular distance on the 
skin brings forward a distance category based on the dominant and 
average habit which is the resultant of experiences which have, most 
frequently combined that particular collection of nerve ends. A new, 
fourth, law according to which the greater the number of pins the 
more accurate should be the distance judgment, is accounted for on 
the hypothesis that in proportion as the number of pins is increased 
the appropriate judgment will be more certainly and accurately 
called up. 

We have not space here to give a detailed statement of the dis- 
cussion regarding the succeeding groups of experiments; by ingenious 
reasoning the author claims to shew that the same laws are operative 
and that the same general conclusions follow. It was found in the 
experiments with a moving pencil that quick light strokes seemed 
shortest and slow heavy strokes longest. Explanations of the first fact, 
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such as that we associate short time with short distance, are neglected 
as clumsy and dogmatic: the mental state resulting from the stimu- 
lation has a native specific character due, not to a combination of 
other ideas, but to the central union of two independent factors, the 
peripheral stimulation, which is serial, and the central tendencies 
which it arouses and which represent the average of already attained 
experience, being also in essence serial. The explanation of the 
suggestion experiments is found also in a combination of central and 
peripheral factors. Through experience the stimulation of a certain 
extent of skin is associated with duality. The sensation caused by 
a single pin has not ordinarily the character which will call forth 
this consciousness, but by sufficiently strong expectation the central 
tendency to duality can be given such strength that it will unite 
with a peripheral stimulation which otherwise would have given an 
impression of singleness. 

As can be seen from this sketch the investigation is comprehen- 
sive, original, and ingeniously carried out. There is much that is 
suggestive both in the experiments and in the hypotheses brought 
forward in interpretation. But at the same time the book is marred 
by several somewhat serious defects. It is badly written. In various 
passages the meaning is obscure. Part of this is due no doubt to the 
brevity with which Dr Nichols has chosen to treat many of his 
points, and to the fact that throughout the book he has presented 
almost solely his own theories and has not taken pains to shew their 
relation to other discussions. One can understand the reason which 
Dr Nichols gives for not printing his tables in full; still in jus- 
tice to himself and for the sake of future work in this subject it 
is to be regretted that he has not found his way to giving more 
details of the very large number of experiments which were made. 
Most of the experiments were made on four subjects and the figures 
given in the tables are the averages of the results of these four 
persons, each individual average being again the average from 100 
experiments. From an inspection of the tables which Dr Nichols 
kindly furnished me, I am able to say that the total averages of 
correct judgments do give a very fair representation of the course of 
the individual results: the mean variation in each case from this 
average Dr Nichols states to have been small. 

It is unnecessary to discuss here the main theses,—differentiation 
through succession and the genesis of spatial out of serial experience. 
The only question to be asked is whether Dr Nichols has contributed 
anything essentially new to their proof. I cannot see that he has 
been able to give any adequate account on his theory of the specific 
element of extension in the space consciousness. And the assertion 
that simultaneous experience can not give difference seems liable to 
the charge that it transforms a description of the way in which 
much of the detail in our experience as, ¢.g., in these experiments, 
becomes evident, into a condition of having any detail in the experi- 
ence. It is true that in the growth of knowledge differences are suc- 
cessively forced on us. But if differences, no matter how attained, can 
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ultimately be combined in one simultaneous state of consciousness, 
why may we not suppose differences equally pronounced, due to 
differences in the psychophysical organism, to be given in the first 
simultaneous experience ? 

W. G. Sirs. 


Philosophy of Mind: an Essay in the Metaphysics of Psychology. 
By Grorce TrumBuLtt Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale 
University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. 
Pp. xiv., 414. 


THE main purpose of his Psychology, as Professor Ladd tells us, was 
to give the descriptive history of mind-life in the individual man, in 
the light of development, together with such explanations as modern 
science seems to afford. The present work is an essay in the 
speculative treatment of certain problems, suggested but not usually 
discussed in the course of an empirical study of mental phenomena. 
It therefore stands midway between scientific psychology and 
general metaphysics. It is more than the former, because such 
questions as those of the relation of psychology to philosophy, of the 
nature of the mind, or of the connection between mind and body 
are inextricably mingled with comprehensive problems in philosophy : 
it is less than the latter, because these questions, which arise more 
immediately at the conclusion of empirical psychology, are simply a 
select part of all the metaphysical problems which its study must 
ultimately suggest, and are not themselves carried to their ultimate 
metaphysical conclusion. 

The first two chapters treat of ‘Psychology and the Philosophy 
of Mind.’ It is generally considered that the experiments and 
statistics of the new psychology constitute a sufficient answer to the 
Kantian objections to psychology as a science. But the practice of 
the advocates of a scientific psychology which shall keep itself clear 
of all metaphysical implications does not accord with their preaching. 
Sometimes there is posited an entity called the ‘brain’; sometimes 
a favourite metaphysic is admitted by the back-door. The natural 
sciences are permeated with metaphysics ; but they are frank and 
courageous, if totally uncritical, while psychology is vacillating. 
The reasons are partly historical,—the new psychology is too often 
ignorant of philosophy ; partly environmental,—the student inclines 
to underestimate introspection as compared with the ‘exact’ 
methods of natural science. 

Two courses are open for the treatment of psychology as related 
to metaphysics. We may assume a common-sense metaphysic, and 
keep to it: or, if we wish to be thorough, deliberately assume a 
metaphysical standpoint and make it helpful in explanations of 
mental phenomena. Thus Volkmann is dualistic, Wundt monistic 
(‘ideal-realism’): and both are more successful, e.g., than James, 
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Hoeffding or Flournoy. Professor Ladd’s position may be given in 
his own words. (1) The final aim of psychology “is to understand 
the nature and development, in its relation to other beings, 
of that unique kind of being which we call the Soul or Mind.” 
(2) Philosophy “seeks a unitary conception of the real world that 
shall be freed, as far as possible, from internal contradictions and 
based upon all the facts of nature and of human life.” And as to 
the relation between them, (3) “the psychological problems started 
by the common experience of perception and of self-consciousness 
inevitably serve as propaedeutic to the philosophy ” of nature and of 
mind. Every principal problem leads up to many philosophical 
problems. 

The differentia of this position is clearly brought out in the 
second chapter (‘The Concept of Mind”). The book is to deal, for 
the most part, with “problems started by the psychology of that 
form of human experience which is called the consciousness of 
Self.” Here the content-psychology is inadequate. The ‘state’ 
is not merely passive content : it must be regarded “on the side of 
active discriminating consciousness.” But the alternative is not 
the envisagement of mind as a pure and changeless Being. The one 
all-important mental phenomenon which must shape our concept 
is the phenomenon of knowledge, and especially of self-knowledge. 
“The state or activity of mental life from which” the concept 
of mind “is derived, and to which it returns (as it were) with ever 
richer contributions of content to the same state or activity is called 
self-consciousness. In every act of self-consciousness some definitely 
discernible content of sensation, of imagining, of thinking and 
of feeling is to be found.” But there is more than this: “in 
all actual concrete cases of self-consciousness I am active, and 
am conscious of being active.” 

The following chapters discuss “ the implications of that concept 
of mind whose nature, genesis and development, as a series of 
psychic facts, psychology presents and explains,” from the author’s 
theoretical standpoint. Chap. iv. takes up the question of the 
reality of mind. This presupposes a metaphysics and epistemology. 
And metaphysics lays it down that “every real being is known as a 
self-active subject of states, standing in manifold relations to other 
beings, and maintaining its right to be called real by acting and 
being acted upon,—only, however, in obedience to certain laws.” 
Every assumption and subordinate conception which metaphysics 
finds by its analysis to be necessary to all reality, belongs “ most 
obviously and incontestably to that particular real being which is 
called the mind.” In particular, “the peculiar...reality which 
belongs to Mind is its being for itself, by actual functioning of 
self-consciousness, of recognitive memory and of thought.” This 
conclusion is based upon a detailed analysis of the propositions 
‘T am,’ ‘I was,’ ‘TI have been.’ 

In the succeeding chapter (“The Consciousness of Identity and 
so-called Double Consciousness”) the writer’s personal views again 
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find characteristic expression. The real identity of anything 
consists in the fact that “its self-activity manifests itself, in all its 
different relations to other things, as conforming to an immanent 
idea.” Changes rather heighten than diminish the consciousness of 
identity, properly understood : they test the power of self-identifica- 
tion. No form of consciousness furnishes the knowledge, “ either 
immediate or inferential, of an unchanging core of existence as 
belonging to the so-called Self.” But “to be self-conscious and to 
remember recognitively is to be conscious of being identical and 
self-same.”—The identity of mind is contrasted at length with the 
identity of things; and the chapter ends with a very interesting 
section on the phenomena of ‘double consciousness,’ unfortunately 
too long (24 pp.) for summary. Professor Ladd’s views are not 
modified by these phenomena. 

The unity of mind (chap. vi.) has already been defined by 
implication. ‘To establish that unique claim to a unitary being 
which runs through and binds together all the different. ‘ moments’ 
of mental life, it is necessary to know one’s self as the self-conscious, 
remembering, thinking and planning subject of a continuous course 
of mental development.” Three quasi-practical remarks follow as 
corollaries. (1) The reality of the mind is not to be spoken of as 
though it were a sort of fixed quantum ; (2) unity, too, is no rigid 
and fixed qualification that can be assigned to all individuals alike ; 
and (3) if there be any immortality of mind, it is the continuance 
of a self-conscious and recognitively known life-development. 

The next two chapters are devoted to the problem of ‘mind and 
body.’ Current theories too often confuse the discussion,—either 
by missing the right relations of psychology and metaphysics 
(cf. chs. i. and ii.), or by making wrong application of the principle 
of causation. The only psychologically defensible view of the latter 
is as follows. (1) The notions of cause and effect chiefly originate 
in the relations between body and mind, as actually experienced. 
(2) This conception of causation is complex: involving the concep- 
tion of self-activity, the supplementary conception of suffering some 
change, and the conception of a relation of dependence. (3) It is 
metaphysical from the outset. (4) It is applied to “ the concomitant 
or successive changes which go on in other things through a 
secondary and analogical projection into them of our experience 
with ourselves.” Things are now regarded as active and passive. 
(5) The later abstract conceptions of causation are generalised from 
the same experiences, and can never acquire a different import from 
these. (6) This process of generalisation itself is mental. ‘‘ Science 
is only a system of abstractions unless we admit the metaphysical 
import and validity of the work of the human intellect.” “Causality 
is most originally and concretely an experience of relations between 
body and mind.” (7) It is, therefore, impossible to state the law of 
causation so as to annul the force of the experience in which the 
notion originates. 

The matter might be left here, were it not that rival metaphysical 
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views claim to give a better interpretation to the results of psycho- 
logical science. The appeal lies to three sets of phenomena: 
experiences which lead men to conceive of both mind and body 
as really existent, mental changes dependently connected with 
precedent known bodily, and bodily changes apparently dependently 
connected with precedent known mental. (Concomitant correlation 
is not an immediately known and undeniable fact.) A detailed 
consideration of these phenomena only serves to confirm the position 
originally taken up. 

All forms of speculative opinion regarding the real relations 
of man’s body and mind may be reduced to four: materialism, 
spiritualism (ch. ix.), monism and dualism (ch. x.). The two first 
agree in acknowledging one kind of real being (body or mind) ; 
monism posits a real being which is neither of the two. The 
discussion of materialism seems unnecessarily tedious and minute : 
although the author meets this criticism by anticipation, and refuses 
to recognise its validity. On the other hand, the polemic against 
over-hasty monism is abundantly justified. ‘Current psychological 
monism becomes dogmatic agnosticism at the very place where true 
philosophical monism takes hold of its problems.” Psychological 
dualism, or dualism as the metaphysical explanation of the two 
orders of phenomena in the life of man, is the only tenable 
hypothesis: though it is not inconsistent with philosophical monism. 

There are two further questions which must be mentioned, 
because of their intimate connection with the foregoing, though 
their final solution belongs to other domains of philosophy : those of 
the origin and permanence of mind (ch. xi.). Various explanations 
of origin (spatial, biological or traducian, creationist) are stated, and 
the conclusion reached that “the existence of mind with respect to 
its origin, as well as with respect to the degree of its existence, 
is nothing apart from those activities in which the life and growth of 
mind consist.” The treatment of permanence simply puts the 
problem ‘into shape’ for religion and ethics. One point, however, 
is discussed in detail: the attitude of the metaphysics of mind 
to ‘unconscious’ or ‘subliminal’ psychical processes. The assump- 
tion of entirely subliminal but genuinely psychical activities is 
unnecessary. ‘The existence which unconscious minds have, if 
they are to be thought of as having any existence at all, can 
be nothing but a certain abiding relation to all reality.” The 
reason for all those performances in our consciousness which give 
token of a mentality of which we are not conscious must be 
demanded of general philosophy. It is best given, in the writer’s 
view, by philosophical monism. 

The concluding chapter is entitled ‘‘ The Place of Man’s Mind in 
Nature.” The whole subject of immortality requires new psycho- 
logical and metaphysical treatment. The ‘arguments’ are really 
considerations which tend to render faith or hope reasonable. ‘“ Our 
reliance must be upon philosophical conceptions of the Being of the 
World (the nature of the World-Ground) and of the relations which 
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the being of the human mind sustains to such Universal Being, 
in order to raise this faint confidence in the possibility of the 
immortality of mind to the condition of a firm, rational faith 
or hope.” 

Professor Ladd is a veteran in both the fields which this Essay 
touches. On the one hand stands his /ntroduction to Philosophy ; on 
the other a series of four standard psychological texts. His opinions, 
therefore, are fully entitled to the respect ‘which has been earned 
by the careful study of mental phenomena from all possible points 
of view” (pp. 81, 82). Although the questions raised in the present 
volume are all familiar, they are here for the first time brought 
together as special problems of a definite department of knowledge. 
The judgment of philosophy and psychology cannot, however, 
be passed upon the answers returned by the author, until the 
promised Metaphysics has appeared. For these answers are ulti- 
mately based upon his general philosophy ; and, in so far as they 
are answers in terms of metaphysics, natural-science criticism 
is out of court. The author is not proposing new methodological 
assumptions for psychology; but is making explicit assumptions 
which he believes to be always implicit, whatever the profession of 
the psychologist’. Finally, certain logical criticisms which might 
perhaps be passed upon his formation and employment of the 
concept of mind will, in all probability, be rendered invalid by 
the forthcoming metaphysical system. 

E. B. TrrcHener. 





The Pathology of Mind. A study of its distempers, deformities and 
disorders. By Henry Maupstey, M.D. London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1895. Pp. xi., 571. 


Psychologische Arbeiten. Von Emit Krarpe.in. Band 1, Heft tv. 
Leipzig: Wm. Engelmann, 1895. 


Dr Maupstey describes his book as virtually new though retaining 
the same name as that published in 1879. The general arrangement 
of the book has been much altered; the chapters on sleep and 
hypnotism with which the former book began, have been omitted, 
though many of the facts in those chapters find their place as 
illustrations throughout the book. The whole subject is treated in 
a more general way, and the author avoids as much as possible the 
division of mental disease into definite groups with assigned names, 
retaining, however, the main lines of classification usually adopted in 
this country. One new feature is that those cases which in the 
former edition were described as examples of monomania, are treated 


1 | think that there are arguments to be urged against Professor Ladd in 
this connection : cf. Mind, Jan., 1895, pp. 110, 111; PAzl. Rev., 11. p. 725. 
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as insane deformities of mind, and this idea of malformity of mind 
is developed at some length. 

The descriptions of the chief types of insanity are, as in previous 
editions, the most interesting feature of the book ; the author brings 
before the reader the chief characteristics of mental disease in a 
series of vivid word-pictures which are in themselves sufficient to 
make the work a classic. There is however a definite doctrine 
running through the whole work which, advanced by so distinguished 
an authority as Dr Maudsley, may do much to retard the study of 
insanity in this country. Dr Maudsley endeavours at every 
opportunity to persuade his readers to disregard the psychological 
aspect of mental disease and to look solely at its material aspect as 
brain disorganisation. The following extract is a typical example 
of teaching which is constantly recurring: “No one can ever 
understand the real nature of these examples of decomposed will 
who, viewing them from the standpoint of mind in disorder, tries to 
discover a mental explanation of them and to set it forth in the 
language of psychology. The truth is that psychology has no terms 
for them, and that its principles exclude their existence. Let him 
view them from the standpoint of a physical disorganisation which 
causes a disintegration of mind, substituting the informing con- 
ception of a detinite mental organisation for the barren notion of 
abstract mind, and he will then be in the right way to perceive what 
they really are and what decomposition of will means” (page 245). 
Dr Maudsley does not seem to recognise the possibility of a 
scientific psychology to be developed side by side with our know- 
ledge of brain structure, which may be mutually helpful, each 
advance on one side throwing light upon the other. Moreover 
when we turn to the chapter on the morbid anatomy of insanity we 
find that the author confesses that little light is thrown on the 
symptoms by our knowledge of the disorders of brain structure ; 
he says “The intimate chemical and molecular changes which are 
presumably the conditions of mental disorder go on in a domain of 
nature the subtilties of which yet far exceed the subtilties of 
observation” (page 515). It seems as if the general tendency of 
the book must be to discourage the scientific study of mental 
pathology in any direction, and to encourage a state of satisfaction 
with the loose classification and metaphorical description which 
characterise so largely the pathological branch of mental science. 
Experimental psychology is barely mentioned, although it is 
probable that here we may find a clue to the solution of some 
of those problems which Dr Maudsley regards as insoluble, and the 
second book mentioned at the head of this notice represents an 
attempt to throw light on mental disease by methods which in the 
first are regarded as impracticable. 

Professor Kraepelin is one of very few investigators who combine 
the study of experimental psychology with the care of the insane. 
He has a laboratory in connexion with the asylum at Heidelberg, 
and proposes now to issue a series of “ Psychologische Arbeiten,” in 
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which the methods which his great experience in the systematic 
investigation of mental capacity has led him to adopt, will be 
applied by himself and by his pupils. The chief feature of the 
first number is an introduction by Prof. Kraepelin, in which he 
describes the principles and methods according to which the 
researches will be conducted. 

The author recognises that any method of examining the mental 
capacity of the insane must first be tried on one normal individual 
very thoroughly with the view of discovering all the factors likely 
to influence the investigation ; it must then be tried on a number 
of normal individuals, especially with the view of discovering the 
influence of personal idiosyncrasy, and, finally, the method may be 
proved on normal individuals under the influence of various abnormal 
conditions. The researches in the present number are devoted to 
these preliminary inquiries, and it is probable that many of those to 
follow will have a similar aim. 

Dr Kraepelin calls attention to the fact that mental diseases in 
their early and most instructive stage of development do not often 
come under the hands of the physician, or if they do, are not in a 
condition to make exact investigation practicable, and he proposes 
to supply this deficiency by investigation of the effects on mental 
capacity of such influences as fatigue and drugs. These are not 
only frequent factors in the causation of insanity, but produce even 
in moderate amounts mental effects which are identical in nature 
with those of many forms of incipient insanity. This is a line of 
research in which the author has already done much valuable work 
which will be continued in the present series. 

In the introduction the chief experimental methods to be 
employed and the kinds of mental capacity to be investigated are 
also considered. The former include the measurement of the time 
taken by various mental operations such as counting, adding 
numbers, learning syllables in the method developed by Ebbinghaus ; 
the formation of associations, a method of investigating the insane 
first put in practice by Galton in comparative experiments on 
normal and imbecile children ; reading and writing ;—and for the 
exact study of the latter Dr Kraepelin has devised a special 
ingenious apparatus. 

The time taken by these various mental operations is to a certain 
extent regarded as a guide to mental capacity, but special attention 
is also paid to such facts as false reactions and degree of accuracy 
of the work done, and it will doubtless be one of the chief aims of 
the series to determine the deviations which are of most value as 
indications of disordered mind. 

The kinds of mental capacity which the author regards as within 
the scope of experimental inquiry are chiefly included under the 
three heads of capacity for the perception of sensory stimuli, for the 
association of ideas, and for voluntary movement. The influence of 
practice and the persistence of the effects of practice, the influence 
of fatigue and the capacity for recovery from fatigue, the depth of 
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sleep and the capacity for concentration and deviation of attention 
are among the conditions which have been investigated, and a 
scheme is given by which many of these points may be tested in a 
large number of individuals. 

The present number contains two other papers ; one by A. Oehrn, 
“Experimentelle Studien zur Individualpsychologie”; the other 
by 8S. Bettmann, “Ueber die Beeinflussung einfacher psychischer 
Vorgiinge durch korperliche und geistige Arbeit.” The scope of 
the latter is indicated by its title ; the former is a dissertation which 
has been reprinted because it affords a typical instance of the kind 
of investigation which Dr Kraepelin intends to publish in the 
series, and as a good example of the application of his methods. 
Several of the methods are employed on a number of individuals 
with the view of eliciting the presence of personal idiosyncrasy, and 
the author brings out several points of interest, for instance some 
results on the different capacity for mental work in different 
individuals in the morning and evening. The systematic inves- 
tigation of the mental constitution of different individuals is much 
wanted ; it is a line of research which can best be carried out by 
physicians who are familiar with differences of physical as well as of 
mental constitution, and this branch of his work alone would 
justify Prof. Kraepelin in undertaking to issue his series of 
‘“‘Psychologische Arbeiten.” 

W. H. R. Rivers. 








VIII—NEW BOOKS. 


The Female Offender. By Professor CaEsAR LomBroso and WILLIAM 
FERRERO. With an introduction by Wiit1am Dovetas Morrison, 
Her Majesty’s Prison, Wandsworth. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Pp. 313. 


Tuis is the first of a series of volumes on criminology which is to be 
issued in England by Mr Unwin and in the United States by Messrs 
Appleton of New York. The present volume is a translation of that 
portion of Professor Lombroso’s Za Donna Delinquente which deals with 
the female criminal. It is written on somewhat the same lines as the 
same author’s Z’Uomo Delinquente, and is a further exposition of his 
opinions as to the origin of crime and the nature of the criminal character. 
Dr Lombroso’s distinctive merit as an investigator of the problem of 
criminal conduct and criminal character consists in the fact that he has 
approached the subject from a biological point of view. He is not the 
first inquirer who has looked at the subject from this point of view, but he 
is entitled to the honour of being the first who has done so in a compre- 
hensive and systematic manner. It is often asserted by Dr Lombroso’s 
critics that he regards crime as a product of purely biological conditions, 
aud no doubt his earlier publications were open to this charge. He is, 
however, perfectly willing to admit that criminal conduct is a product of 
social as well as biological conditions: what he will not admit is that this 
kind of conduct is merely a result of the social circumstances in which the 
offender happens to be placed. In contending against this assumption 
Dr Lombroso is supported by an overwhelming weight of evidence. 
Crimes are constantly being committed with which adverse social con- 
ditions have comparatively little to do, and on the other hand vast 
numbers of the population who have to live amidst very wretched social 
circumstances of all kinds yet remain unstained with crime. In the light 
of these facts Dr Lombroso is rightly led to the conclusion that crime 
springs from individual as well as social conditions, and the problem 
which he has set himself to solve is the nature of these individual condi- 
tions. At the time Dr Lombroso commenced his enquiries Darwin’s 
theory of organic evolution had just taken possession of the scientific 
world, and the Italian professor’s conception of the origin of crime was in 
its original form an attempt to explain the conduct of the criminal in 
accordance with the Darwinian theory of atavism. According to Darwin 
atavism is the reversion of a descendant to a peculiarity or set of peculi- 
arities characteristic of a more or less remote ancestor. The manner in 
which this law operates in the biological world is exceedingly obscure, but 
there is little dispute as to the fact that it does operate. Instances of 
atavism are usually instances of reversion to a less highly developed 
organic type. In the moral world criminal conduct is conduct of a less 
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highly developed character than the average type of conduct which is 
maintained ne members of the community to which the criminal 
belongs. It may be described as a reversion to a less highly evolved kind 
of conduct, as an instance, in short, of moral atavism. Assuming that 
criminal conduct is an instance of moral atavism, we are led to ask 
whether this undeveloped form of conduct is the outcome of atavistic 
characteristics in the individual who is addicted to it. It is the purpose 
of Dr Lombroso’s writings to shew that atavistic conduct is a product of 
atavistic mental and physical conditions. It is impossible in the space at 
our disposal to enumerate the atavistic stigmata which Dr Lombroso 
discovers in the criminal. As far as regards mind they may be briefly 
summed up as consisting of intense egoism, want of sympathy, extreme 
impulsiveness, no persistency of purpose, in short, the predominance of 
the same sort of mental characteristics as are found in the child and the- 
savage. The mental life of children and inferior races is regarded by 
Lombroso as being a sort of reproduction of the mental life of civilized 
communities in the earlier stages of their evolution. This undeveloped 
form of mental life is a characteristic of criminal psychology. The 
criminal is accordingly pronounced to be mentally as well as morally 
atavistic. The next and last step to be taken is to enquire if this 
condition of mental and moral atavism is accompanied by any correspond- 
ing physical stigmata of an atavistic character. Dr Lombroso assures us 
that the criminal population as a whole, but the habitual and deep-dyed 
criminal in particular, exhibit a high percentage of atavistic peculiarities 
in bodily structure and function. Some of the more prominent of these 
peculiarities are narrowness of forehead, exaggerated development of the 
frontal sinus, prognathism, predominance of the face over the upper parts 
of the skull, precocious development, a greater resemblance between the 
two sexes, greater uniformity of features, and obtuseness of physical 
sensibility. Criminal conduct is, accordingly, the natural outcome of the 
atavistic physical and mental condition of the person who perpetrates it. 
These atavistic conditions are often accompanied by pathological condi- 
tions, and the criminal in a large number of instances exhibits the physical 
and mental stigmata of degeneracy as well as the physical and mental 
stigmata of atavism. Degenerate physical and mental conditions, inas- 
much as they disturb the normal working of the organism, have a tendency 
to produce atavistic modes of conduct, and this has led many inquirers to 
assert that the criminal is merely a degenerate, and that crime is the 
result of diseased and not atavistic conditions. This is the position taken 
up by Dr Charles Féré in his interesting work La Famille Neuropathique. 
But a certain proportion of criminals shew no signs of degeneration, and 
rang degenerates are not criminals. The doctrine of degeneration stand- 
ing by itself does not afford a complete explanation of all the facts. Dr 
Lombroso considers that this explanation requires to be completed by his 
theory of atavism. Crime is accordingly a product of the atavistic and 
pathological conditions of the organism. It is easy for superficial ob- 
servers to ridicule Dr Lombroso’s views as to the biological origin of crime. 
It must be admitted that the manner in which he has presented them is 
not always the most effective, and it must also be said that his writings 
are not always free from a certain hastiness of statement and a disposition 
to generalise too rapidly from isolated if significant facts and instances. 
But we must take him with the defects of his qualities. It cannot be 
denied that he has produced a great body of sound substantial work, and 
the general truth of his theory is not seriously affected by the circumstance 
that some of the details which he brings forward in support of it break 
down under cross-examination. 
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Aisthetic Principles, By Henry Rutaers MarsHaut, M.A. New York: 
Macmillan and Co., 1895. Pp. vii., 198. 


Mr Marshall has done well to follow up his larger work, Pain, Pleasure, 
and Aisthetics, by this interesting little volume. We are much in need of 
a good introduction to Asthetics and Mr Marshall’s conception of the 
subject lends itself on the whole to a popular treatment. The present 
volume differs from its predecessor by dwelling less on the general theory 
of pleasure and pain and much more fully on the distinguishing features 
of esthetic phenomena. For popular treatment the distinctions drawn 
between ‘The Observer's Standpoint,’ ‘The Artist’s Standpoint,’ and ‘The 
Critic’s Standpoint’ are appropriate and interesting. The several dis- 
cussions under these heads are supplemented by two chapters in which are 
given such deductions from the general laws of pleasure and pain as seem 
to the author to be most important by way of improving both artistic 
production and our judgments on art. 

The work is clearly and pleasantly written and should aid artists as 
well as amateurs and critics in getting clearer ideas of the aims of art and of 
the limitations under which it works. Mr Marshall seems to be especially 
interested in architecture and music, from each of which fields he draws 
good examples. It might be suggested that more examples would add to 
the interest and value of the exposition. 

While the book is to be welcomed as in many respects a useful 
introduction to a deeper study of Hsthetics it has certain weak points, 
some of which, at any rate, might well be strengthened in a future 
edition. It seems very doubtful whether there is much force in the 
argument developed on pp. 10, 11 that the doctrine of an absolute 
principle of beauty is incompatible with variety of ssthetic judgment and 
the fact that a man may perceive beauty under one form of manifestation, 
say music, but not under another, as painting. It is allowed by the 
absolutist that the idea is apprehended through the stimulus of some 
concrete sensuous intuition, and it may very well be that in some minds 
the apprehension is excited more easily by some one form of sensuous 
manifestation. On p. 20 the author seems to deny that there is any real 
distinction between wzsthetic and other pleasures, instancing the habit of 
young people in speaking of ‘ beautiful sweets’ and of having ‘a beautiful 
time.’ The ‘beautiful sweets’ seems a very doubtful illustration of the 
author’s point, since sweetmeats appeal alluringly to the young eye ; and 
the expression ‘to have a beautiful time’ appears to illustrate the 
reference to pleasurable objective experiences which runs through all our 
esthetic terminology. The contradiction which the writer attempts to 
fasten on Matthew Arnold’s two views of poetry (p. 48) might be made 
clearer. The treatment of the fundamental character of the art-impulse 
(p. 55 ff.) needs some reference to early forms of art-activity in the child 
and in the race. Such reference would not only clear up the writer's 
view but seems necessarily to belong to his recognition of an art-instinct 
in the race. It seems strange that in touching on the social and 
sympathetic side of art (p. 79 ff.) no reference is made to all the binding 
action of a common love of art, as seen in musical societies, Shakspeare 
societies and so forth. This is probably a much more important aspect of 
the social side of art than that emphasized by the author, viz. that which 
grows out of the pleasure-giving function of art-production. One does 
not see why the writer in dealing with the different standards suddenly 
leaps (p. 93) from a purely individual standard to that of “the highly 
cultivated man as we conceive him.” It is probable that most people’s 
standards are neither the one nor the other but those set up and enforced 
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by particular esthetic communities, varying from the broad loosely 
defined feeling of a people at a given time to the very definite views of 
schools and cliques. One may be permitted to doubt whether the 
philosophic theory of an absolute beauty has anything to do with the 
exhaustiveness of art-interest which the author seeks (p. 99 ff.) to derive 
from it. 

The new account in this volume of the theory that we can only 
ascribe wsthetic value to pleasure in so far as it is revivable, more 
particularly what is said on pages 113 to 117, seems darker than that in 
the larger work. Mr Marshall now plainly allows that the artist may give 
us ‘presentative pleasure’ even when this is not revivable, but how this 
concession is to be reconciled with his repeated definitions of esthetic 
pleasure, it is hard to see. The theory of wit expounded (p. 163 ff.) will 
be apt to seem rather obscure to a young student and is hardly cleared up 
by the single example given on p. 167. The slight discussion of the 
active factor in wsthetic enjoyment (p. 177) should certainly include a 
reference to Dr Ward’s striking theory. A little revision with reference 
to these and other points would make the volume much more useful, 
though the author may well think that some of the objections here urged 
are directed against his main contention. 

J. 8. 


On Sensations from Pressure and Impact: with Special Reference to the 
Intensity, Area, and Time of Stimulation. By H. GrirernG, Ph.D. 
Psychological Review: Monograph Supplement, 1. February, 1895. 
Pp. 88. 


This monograph is devoted to a systematic discussion of the relations 
existing between the intensity, area and time of cutaneous stimuli and 
the resultant sensations and impressions. Dr Griffing begins with a 
careful investigation of the qualities of dermal sensation. ‘Temperature 
is an independent sense. Weber’s thaler-phenomenon, the only basis for 
the claim that it is related to pressure, is found to hold only for small 
masses, and is shown to be due to an illusion of judgment. Pain is 
classed with tickling, itching, etc., as a semi-organic sensation. In justifi- 
cation of this view the author brings forward (in addition to the arguments 
from pathology) the results of his experiments on the time of stimulation. 
Here he found that while slight pressure sensations vanish as the time is 
increased, more intensive sensations increase until they become distinctly 
painful. This phenomenon is explained on the assumption that it is the 
subconscious painful sensations which increase with the time, while 
the disparate pressure sensations decrease. In haptic sensations are 
recognised sensations of simple pressure, of traction and of impact. 
Pselaphesia or pure touch is not distinct from pressure. The only 
difference between them is that the latter involves a consciousness that 
muscular effort would be needed to remove the stimulus. This is not 
present with the lower intensities of stimulation, which give rise to 
the so-called sensation of pure touch. Besides these purely dermal 
sensations, we have the compound sensations resulting from their mixture 
with kinzsthetic elements. 

Experiments by the method of 7. and w. cases gave results in accordance 
with Weber’s law for weights greater than 100 gr. The ratio of the 
probable error to the stimulus varied with individuals between } and 4, 
with an average of }. The limen was not constant for the same individual. 
The intensity of pressure causing just noticeable pain was slightly less on 
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the average for women and boys than for men, though the difference was 
less than the individual variation. The range of pressure was found to be 
about 1700 for two reactors. Estimates of intensity of stimulus in terms 
of a unit increased more slowly than the logarithms of the stimulus for 
small intensities, but much more rapidly for large intensities. The limen 
of pressure was found to be nearly constant for different parts of the body, 
though the finger-tips were slightly more sensitive than the wrist or 
palm of the hand. The pain limen varied with the thickness of the skin 
and the amount of subcutaneous tissue : it was lowest over the frontal and 
temporal bones and highest for the heel and the fleshy parts of the leg and 
hand. 

Impact gives a sensation different in quality from simple pressure. 
The limen for impact is much lower than for pressure: 0°01 gr. is not 
noticeable, on the average, with impact ; 0°4 gr. with pressure alone. The 
pain limen for impact as measured by the mass into the square of the 
velocity was found to be fairly constant. A mass just noticeably painful 
when exerting pressure only gave a just painful sensation of impact when 
it fell through a distance of 4mm. The mass is of more influence in the 
estimation of impact sensations than the velocity, but of less influence 
than the square of the velocity. 

There was found to be a decided overestimation of a mass applied to a 
small area as compared with the same mass applied to a large area : 200 gr. 
upon } cm. of surface seemed a third heavier than the same mass on 8 cm. 
surface. When the writer is drawing conclusions from these experiments, 
however, he overlooks the fact that when the larger area is stimulated, the 
pressure on each unit-area is only gy as great as when it is applied to the 
smaller area; and consequently infers that intensity decreases inversely 
with the logarithm of the area. What the experiments really prove is 
that an increase in intensity produces a greater effect upon sensation than 
the same relative increase in extensity. This slip is the more remarkable, 
as in interpreting the same phenomena in impact sensations, Dr Griffing 
gives a correct analysis of the problem and explains the decrease in 
intensity in the sensations from the relatively increased protective effect 
of the tissue. The pressure limen increases more slowly than in direct 
proportion to the area: the pain limen increases approximately as the 
logarithm of the area. The relative sensible discrimination was approxi- 
mately constant for all areas. Discrimination of differences in area was 
more exact for the less intensive pressures. 

The author is inclined to deny the existence of intensity as distinct 
from quality of sensation. Sensations, he argues, are not quantitative, as 
physical forces are quantitative. Nor can we define intensity as the 
continuous change in sensation functionally related to intensive change of 
stimulus, since we have continuous changes which are not related to 
changes in subjective intensity, as pitch, colour and the sensations 
accompanying changes in area. He defines intensity, provisionally, as the 
quantitative change in a neural stimulus which determines whether it 
gives rise to a sensation and whether that sensation is painful. A similar 
argument, however, would hold almost as strongly against space and time. 
In the last analysis they are all mere differences (qualities) of sensation. 
But if the four distinct types of difference exist, it is as well to recognise 
them for methodological purposes. The author was evidently not success- 
ful in his attempt to make himself clear without the limen: as the value 
is frequently used throughout the work. He also extends the arguments 
against the existence of a difference-limen to include the absolute limen. 
Judgments as to the pressure of a very small stimulus show a preponder- 
ance of correct guesses, even though the observer feels himself entirely in 
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doubt. This argument seems to prove it a variable quantity, but not that 
it is non-existent. That it is a useful concept even if an arbitrary one is 
shown, as was said above, by its continuous use throughout the 
monograph. 

As a whole, this is a most valuable contribution to the psychology of 
the skin. The experiments are numerous and exhaustive, and the results 
indicate that they have been carefully performed. The inferences, almost 
without exception, have been cautiously and conservatively drawn: the 
whole tone is accurate and scientific. The work should to passive 
pressure what that of Mueller and Schumann is to lifted weights. 


W. B. PILusBpury. 


John Stuart Mill: a Study of his Philosophy. By CuariEs Dovetas, 
M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, and Assistant to the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1895. Pp. xv., 
274. 


This is decidedly the best book which has yet been written on 
J. S. Mill. It is critical, but the criticism is of the very best kind. 
Fallacies and inconsistencies are dwelt on, not so much for their own sake, 
as in order to bring out the permanent and valuable fruits with which 
they are associated and contrasted. Mill is regarded throughout, not as 
an awful example of what individualism and sensationalism may lead to, 
but as a link connecting the philosophy of the last generation with that of 
our own. The incoherence of his philosophy is shewn to be a consequence 
of what is best in it. He fell into self-contradiction, because the natural 
development of his thought led him to new points of view incompatible 
with his inherited creed. The line of criticism adopted by Mr Douglas 
cannot be better indicated than it is in the following passages from his 
introductory chapter: “The theory of Induction, which is his most 
important contribution to the science of logic, avowedly rests upon a 
doctrine of causality which is not that of sensationalism. He makes use 
of a conception of the causal relation in which it is regarded not as mere 
succession of ideas, but as unconditional dependence of fact upon fact. In 
the same way, his recognition of a self, other than transient states of 
consciousness, however unsatisfactory the manner of it may be, betrays a 
consciousness that knowledge is not merely a sequence of ideas. Still 
more significant of this conflict within his philosophy is the profoundly 
ethical cast of his Hedonism—his tendency to subordinate the hedonistic 
conception of moral good to a way of regarding it which makes it consist, 
not in a mere effect upon feeling, but in objective personal qualities” 
(p. 5). “It is with the force of genuine conviction that he asserts the 
reality of voluntary choice, and its significance both as a means of human 
welfare and as the expression of personal life; while it is still more 
notable that he recognises the social character of moral criteria, that the 
internal sanctions of morality bulk largely in his mind, and that he is 
aware of the very limited extent to which the moral good of individuals 
is indicated by their subjective feelings” (p. 9). “The idealistic elements 
in Mill’s thinking are really internal to his point of view... They represent 
the effect in his own mind of new ways of thinking, to which he was 
os and responsive, and by which he was profoundly influenced” 
p. 8). 


M. 27 
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Dualism and Monism, and other Essays. By Joun Veitcn, M.A, 
Hon. LL.D. (Edin.), Late Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the 
University of Glasgow. With an Introduction by R. M. Wen ey, 
M.A. (Glas.), D.Sc. (Edin.), formerly Assistant to the Professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1895. Pp. xlii., 221. 


This little volume consists of three essays, selected by Mr Wenley 
from “the large quantity of mss. left by the late Professor Veitch.” The 
first, entitled Dualism and Monism, was left ready for publication. It isa 
criticism of M. Dauriac’s Croyance et Réalité. In opposition to M. Dauriac’s 
thesis, that consciousness and extension exist only in relation to each 
other, Professor Veitch insists that relation presupposes the distinct 
existence of the terms related. He appears to have no suspicion that in 
urging this point he is merely stating a problem that demands solution ; 
and that he is in fact going back to the position of Hume. Inasmuch as 
relation presupposes the distinct existence of its terms, relational categories 
must be inadequate. The second essay is the first chapter of a work 
which “ was intended to embody a history of the leading doctrines of Greek 
Philosophy with special reference to the theory that the history of 
philosophy is a record of ‘progress by antagonism.’” The third, on The 
Theism of Wordsworth, is a sympathetic and interesting discussion of the 
mystical view of nature which pervades the writings of the poet. It 
belongs, however, rather to the region of literary criticism, than to that of 
philosophy. 


Atlas of the Human Brain. By E. Fuatav. Translated by Wm. NatHan 
and JoHN H. Carsiaw, with a preface by Prof. MENDEL. Glasgow: 
F. Bauermeister, 1894. 


This contains eleven large, well executed photographs, in which the 
chief exterior and interior features of the human brain are clearly shown. 
There are also thirteen figures showing by means of coloured lines the 
chief nerve paths of the brain and spinal cord, accompanied by a good 
description of the course of the nerve fibres. In these figures the know- 
ledge acquired by much recent work has been represented, but it is a 
question whether some of the features shown and described can be 
regarded as well established ; as an instance of such may be mentioned 
the continuation of the ascending antero-lateral tract to the cortex of the 
cerebrum. The atlas is intended chiefly as an accompaniment to clinical 
teaching, but should prove useful to anyone teaching or studying the 
structure of the nervous system. 


LD Année Philosophique. Publiée sous la direction de F. Pinion. Cin- 
quiéme Année, 1894. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1895. 


A yearly review of philosophic literature, produced by a single country, 
possesses a peculiar value, in giving a general view of contemporary 
tendencies, which one misses in the perusal of publications as they issue 
from the Press. From this point of view, the works reviewed in L’Anné 
Philosophique afford no small insight into the present tendency of philo- 
sophy in France. The most noteworthy feature is the preponderance of 
original over translated works,—only one-twelfth of the books noticed 
being ranked under the latter class ; and it is most remarkable that there 
have been printed more translations of English than of German works, 
and that, in this respect, Italy and Germany rank together. Another 
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point of interest is the manysidedness of French thought, which, in a 
thoroughgoing desire to keep in touch with actuality, classes as “ philoso- 
phical,” A Parallel between Adam and Jesus Christ, Passive Anarchy 
and Count Tolstoi, and studies upon Lourdes, Taine, Renan, and 
Victor Hugo. It would be unjust to pass over this part of L’ Année 
Philosophique without more than a word of praise to M. Pillon (who is 
responsible for the “Bibliographie”) for the eminently critical and 
conscientious manner in which this portion of the work is executed. 

The longest article is a continuation of M. Pillon’s Z’Evolution de 
UIdéalisme au XVIII* Siecle, which deals with the Philosophies of 
Spinoza and Malebranche. The most remarkable feature in this study is 
the inversion of the order usually assigned to these thinkers, Spinoza being 
connected directly with Descartes without the intervention of Malebranche, 
or even Geulincx, as a connecting link. Spinoza’s system is derived from 
that of Descartes through the analysis of “extension,” and hence eventu- 
ally results the “logical priority” of this attribute to thought, in which 
decision M. Pillon differs widely from the majority of critics. The grounds 
upon which the theory is based will be the subject of further notice, so 
that it is sufficient to say, for the present, that the position is advanced 
with great ingenuity and supported by an exhaustive criticism of the 
system as a whole, in which M. Pillon has been exceptionally fortunate in 
escaping the intricacies of the demonstration more geometrico of the 
Ethics. The portion of the article, relative to Spinoza, concludes by a 
comparison of Substance with the “ Being” of the Eleatics, but to make 
the parallel exact, the primacy, given to the attribute Extension, tends to 
deprive Being of the idealistic interpretation usually assigned to it. 
Malebranche, M. Pillon argues, has been misconceived and misplaced by 
previous writers ; both chronologically and in systematic connection he 
succeeds rather than precedes Spinoza, and his system occupies a position 
parallel to that of Leibnitz in correcting the errors of Spinoza’s Sub- 
stance. 

In Le Phénoménisme Neutre, M. Dauriac takes his text from L’Idée du 
Phénoméne, published last year by M. Boirac. M. Boirac traces the 
elements of Phenomenalism in preceding systems, discounting the special 
noumenal supplement of each, professing at the same time to occupy a 
“neutral” position towards the problems of Metaphysics, and in the 
subsequent criticism M. Dauriac investigates how far this neutral position 
is tenable. The remaining article upon the doctrine of St Paul by M. 
Renouvier, though of interest, is scarcely “philosophical” in the sense in 
which the word is now used in this country. 


La Psychologie du Beau et de VArt. Par Mario Pi1o, Professeur du 
Lycée Tiziano de Bellune. Traduit de l’Italien par AuGustTE DieTRIcH. 
Paris: Felix Alcan, 1895. Pp. 180. 


This essay is an attempt to formulate a science of esthetics by the 
light of modern psycho-physical research. The tendency of every sentient 
organism to attain and retain states of pleasurable consciousness is the 
central fact of our author's system. Hence, his definition of the ‘beau,’ 
which he identifies with the pleasurable,—“ Je beau est done ce qui nous 
plait” (p. 5). It is the nature of a pleasurable state of perceptive 
consciousness to transform itself into an act of volition. This is the 
fundamental psycho-physical law, due to Stricker, and upon this law the 
plan of the present wah is based (p. 7). 

A pleasurable impression is the material of the beaw, and the study of 
the sources and the play of such impressions is the subject of the first half 
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of the essay. On the other hand the active or creative impulse, the 
expression accompanying every impression of the beautiful or pleasurable 
is esthetic Art, the analysis of which forms the second part of the work. 
The two chapters making up the first part deal respectively with the 
sensorial and the spiritual elements of zesthetic consciousness. 

Sensorial pleasure seems to be inherent in all conscious activity of 
the sense organs, and, as activity implies change, most beautiful effects 
are attributable to comparison and contrast. Monotony is the enemy 
of beauty. In treating of the spiritual factors of the consciousness of 
beauty the author is careful to intimate that the term spiritual is only 
used in a psycho-physical sense, ze. no difference of kind is implied 
between the sensory and spiritual modes of consciousness. Both are 
equally nerve currents, and the spiritual is only a more rarified form 
of nerve energy, less pure, fresh and vivid than sensory stimulation 
(p. 20). There are three species of spiritual beauty,—le beau sentimental, 
le beau intellectuel, et le beau idéal. 

The esthetic art from a psycho-physical point of view is a reacting 
outgoing nerve current, corresponding to an afferent flow of nerve-force 
generating the consciousness of beauty. There are four species of zsthetic 
action,—lart réflexe, Cart imitatif, Cart critique, et Vart créateur (p. 83). 
Refiex and imitative art are the simplest kinds of organized movements 
corresponding to sense stimulation—as dancing to sound-—mimicking to 
sight and sound. Critical art is the expression or the communication 
to others of the impression some beautiful object has made upon ourselves. 
Tart créateur is the product of the constructive imagination, not very 
easily distinguished from the critical art. The function of each is to 
convert the subjective into the objective. There is much minute analysis 
in this essay, but the refusal to admit any but rigidly materialist 
hypotheses detracts from its value. In the first page the author remarks 
that ‘the explanation of esthetic phenomena with purely psycho-physical 
data has not been successfully attempted,’ and we are inclined to agree 


with him. 
T. W. Levin. 


De UIdée de Loi Naturelle. Cours de M. Emtnte Boutroux. Professé a 
la Sorbonne en 1892-1893. Prix: 2 fr. 50. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1893. 
Pp. 143. 


In his study of the significance of natural laws M. Boutroux has in view 
the question of determinism ; and is led by his extensive but brief survey 
to the conclusion that, so far from imposing necessity upon us, the 
mechanical laws of nature have set us free. There is, he says, no such 
thing as “ matiére brute,” and that which constitutes the essence of matter 
is in communication with that which constitutes the essence of spirit ; 
while “laws of nature” consist in the whole of the methods by which we 
assimilate things to our intelligence, and mould them to the accomplish- 
ment of our wills. He begins by discussing the relation between univer- 
sality and reality, and finds between them an opposition which is not to 
be overcome by Philosophy, and which leads to the two extremes of 
rationalism and empiricism. These extremes science alone can reconcile, 
by combining mathematics with experience, and so furnishing us with 
laws which are both concrete and intelligible. The remainder of the book 
is devoted to examining the nature, objectivity and signification of these 
laws within eight departments of science,—logic, mathematics, mechanics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, psychology and sociology. 

Without following the author throughout the whole hierarchy of 
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sciences we may note his views upon one or two of them. In dealing 
with the highest (or lowest?) in the scale, he argues that in proportion 
to the intelligibility of the laws obtained they are lacking in application 
to reality. Logic, for instance, is the most perfect type of absolute 
necessity ; but presents a minimum of objectivity. ‘Elle régit la surface 
des choses, mais n’en détermine pas la nature”; the laws of pure logic 
have little or nothing to do with the inner nature of things. But inasmuch 
as we find in nature something like classes of beings or species, and 
something like classes of facts or laws, there must be some relation 
between intelligence and the nature of things in general ; we must admit 
a sort of tendency in nature towards intelligibility. Mathematical laws, 
again, though approaching nearer to reality than those of logic, are still 
debarred from realization by their implication of infinite number,—a thing 
absolutely inconceivable. 

In Psychology M. Boutroux protests against eliminating the soul, 
which is the special postulate of the science, and affords the possibility of 
a spiritualist metaphysic. ‘The being endowed with a soul is not merely an 
end, such as the being endowed with life ; it can set before itself an end, 
and imagine the means for realizing it. Hence there are two kinds of 
Psychology ; that which is really human, and cannot abstract from the 
faculty of reflexion which constitutes man; and animal Psychology, to 
which belong the psychical manifestations of man in so far as he does not 
control the forces within him. The mechanism determined by this second 
Psychology is the instrument employed by the liberty revealed by the 
first, and serves as a link between liberty and nature. 

H. Denpy. 


Philosophie und Erkenntnistheoricz. Von Dr Lupwic Busses, Privatdozen- 
ten der Philosophie an der Universitit Marburg. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 
1894, London: Williams & Norgate. Pp. 288. 


The substance of this work was originally presented in the form of 
Lectures delivered to the students at the University of Tokio, in Japan, 
where the author was Professor (1887-1892). The aim, he says, was to 
mediate between the critical and dogmatic schools ; and the two parts of 
this essay are devoted respectively to the consideration of Metaphysics 
from each of these points of view, (1) Critical, (2) Dogmatic. The first 120 
pages of this dissertation are devoted to a somewhat threadbare theme— 
the relativity of knowledge. It may be useful, however, to remind 
agnostics who are not logicians that even the most sceptical and 
subjective attitude in philosophy cannot dispense with an a priort 
stand point,—otherness is implied in the most rigid solipsism ; and dichotomy 
is a condition of human reasoning. After having demonstrated in Part I. 
the untenability of the purely empirical method in Epistemology, Dr Busse 
proceeds in Part 11. to reconstruct a system of philosophy on the lines laid 
down by Lotze. The single a priori assumption on which Dr Busse builds 
is that the necessities of thought are the forms of fact (p. 121). Reality 
he considers under three aspects, (1) Principles, (2) Matters of Fact, 
(3) Value or Final Cause. These elements are what mathematicians 
would term independent variables, each of which is a function of reality ;— 
still in the absolute they meet as creative ideas or generating principles 
(p. 125). But in the universe of phenomena as apprehended by the human 
intellect matters vf fact have no community of Being with the relations of 
ideas. This is Hume's position, which Dr Busse accepts. In treating of 
the third element of knowledge, the Why? or good of things, our author 
passes into the region of Ethics—the reality of moral distinction. He 
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naturally criticizes the position of Mill and the Utilitarians, which of course 
yields no ground for a priori moral value. 

In conclusion Dr Busse quotes Kant’s three vital questions of 
Philosophy :—What can I know? What shall I do? What may I hope? 
The solution of these problems our author promises in a future work, 
the preparation for which has been the object of the present. 


T. W. L. 


Lose Blitter aus Kants Nachlass. Mitgetheilt von Rupotr REIcKE. 
Zweites Heft. Kinigsberg: F. Beyer, 1895. Pp. 375. 


A notice of the first series of these Loose Leaves from Kant’s Remains 
was given in Mind (1889), vol. xiv., p. 299. The second series, which now 
appears in collected form after running through vols. xxviii., xxx., and 
xxxi. of the Altpreussische Monatsschrift, continues the publication of the 
Kant papers in the Kénigsberg Library which were roughly calendared by 
Schubert in 13 bundles. Following on the bundles labelled A to D, it 
gives us / (the most copious in the collection) and F. The notes and 
sketches contained in £ chiefly belong to the years 1790-96, and deal in 
the main with Ethics, either as preliminary to the work on the Metaphysic 
of Morals, or as lecture notes by way of comment on the relative passages 
in Baumgarten’s Ethics. The topic of a large number of notes is that of 
Sections 1-9 of the /echtslehre, where he founds the law of property on the 
regulative or limitative ‘idea’ of a communio originaria, or maintains 
the fundamental position of the Jdealitit des Besitzes. One or two 
passages (in pp. 3, 10, 241, 257) discuss the ‘point of honour’ in reference 
to soldiers and women (cf. fechtsl. § 49, £, 1). Among the ethical 
passages, however, special interest attaches to pp. 223 seqq. (dating from 
the years 1770-80) which may be with advantage compared with pp. 9-16 
in Heft 1. The latter passage (as suggested by Héffding in the Archiv /. 
G. d. Philosophie vi. 461, and by F. W. Foerster in his Hntwickelungsgang 
der Kantischen Ethik (1894) p. 39) is probably to be dated about 1774. It 
marks a standpoint (analogous to that of the Protagoras in Plato’s career) 
when Kant’s phraseology does not yet display the bias to the transcendent 
which it exhibited in its subsequent language about ‘intelligible’ freedom 
and ‘intelligible’ world. Some still earlier notes are preliminary to his 
cosmical theory of 1755, and to his paper on Optimism. 

The bundle /’ deals chiefly with political philosophy. A few passages 
from it had been published by Schubert in Raumer’s Taschenbuch tor 1838. 
Some of these are rough notes or first drafts for the essay ‘ Everlasting 
Peace,’ and, as the editor notes (pp. 296, 321), give an example of Kant’s 
method of working for the press. A remark on p. 286 shows him already 
in possession of the Hegelian idea of the history of philosophy, as other 

sages show him full of the plan of a philosophic system. Of notes 

aring on intellectual philosophy there are but few. It may be added 
that a few biographical details emerge, most of these notes being jotted 
down on the blank spaces of letters, accounts, &c. It appears, e.g. p. 239, 
that Kant, like Lessing, once tried his fortune in a lottery. 

It only remains to be added that by careful editing and by illustrative 
and explanatory notes Dr Reicke has admirably done his part (as on many 
former occasions) to facilitate the study of these interesting memorials. 


W. W. 
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RECEIVED also :— 


J. S. Mackenzie, An Introduction to Social Philosophy, Second Edition, 
revised and slightly enlarged, Glasgow, Maclehose & Sons, 1895, 
pp. 440. 

T. Fowler, Progressive Morality, Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, 
London & New York, Macmillan and Co., 1895, pp. xi., 192. 

J. J. Rousseau, Zhe Social Contract (translated with Historical and Critical 
Introduction and Notes by H. J. Tozer), London, Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., 1895, pp. 247. 

J. B. Hilaire, M. Victor Cousin sa Vie et sa Correspondance, Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1895, 3 vols., pp. 704, 657, 481. 

Dr Lange, Les Emotions (traduit d’aprés l’édition allemande du Dr Kurella 
par G. Dumas), Paris, Félix Alcan, 1895, pp. 166. 

A. Fouillée, Tempérament et Caractere, Paris, Félix Alcan, 1895, pp. xx., 


375. 
G. Lefévre, Obligation morale et Idéalisme, Paris, Félix Alcan, 1895, 
pp. 154. 


M. Apel, Kants Erkenntnistheorie und seine Stellung zur Metaphysik, Berlin, 
Mayer & Miiller, 1895, London, Williams & Norgate, pp. 147. 

J. Bergmann, Die Grundprobleme der Logik, Berlin, Mittler und Sohn, 
1895, London, Williams & Norgate, pp. 232. 

E. Parish, Ueber die Trugwahrnehmung (Hallucination und Illusion), 
Leipzig, A. Abel, 1895, London, Williams & Norgate, pp. 237. 

S. De Sanctis, J Fenomeni di Contrasto in Psicologia, Roma, Tipografia 
dell’ Unione Cooperativa Editrice, 1895, pp. 84. 

A. P. Mauro, J/ Giudizio di Dio ed il Regno suo, Catania, M. Calati, 1895, 
London, Williams & Norgate, pp. 67. 

















IX.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


In the INTERNATIONAL JoURNAL OF Eruics for April, Professor 
Mackenzie discourses—suggestively rather than luminously—on “self- 
assertion and self-denial.” His “essential point is that self-development 
and self-devotion are very nearly the same thing.” Mr W. M. Salter writes 
on “Moral Forces in dealing with the Labour Question”; maintaining 
—-with rather trite arguments and a rather inadequate group of economics 
—the “sober view that every one who contributes to the wealth of society 
is entitled to enough to enable him to live a properly human life.” He 
holds that there should be “substantial equality of conditions,” and that 
this is to be brought about by a general change in men’s moral nature, 
leading them to “eschew greed.” Mr Lutoslawski draws attention to the 
important “ethical consequences of the doctrine of Immortality,” which 
doctrine he considers to have an irrefragable metaphysical basis in the 
“knowledge of self as a truly existing being, and of real existence as 
permanent.” Dr Lea, in a learned article on “ Philosophical sin,” gives a 
history of the Catholic doctrine as to the difference between ‘“ Peccatum 
Philosophicum” and “ Peccatum Theologicum,” and as to the necessity of 
“advertence” in the case of the latter. Prof. Ferri writes on “ National 
character and classicism in Italian Ethics.” Mr A. Doring, after a careful 
and adequate analysis and comparison of the actual “ Motives to Moral 
Conduct,” decides in favour of “habituation to goodness and a clearly 
conscious desire of goodness as the satisfaction of the craving to justify 
one’s existence,” as being “that combination of motives which will serve 
best and most surely to realise the ideal of the ethical man.” The discus- 
sion on “Rational Hedonism” is continued,—Miss Gilliland, Professor 
Mackenzie, Mr Bradley and Miss Jones contributing. 


THe PuxILosopHIcAL Review. Vol. IV., No. 2. W. Fite. ‘The 
Priority of Inner Experience.’ [The priority of inner experience (Wundt, 
Ziehen, Hoeffding) has its origin in a false analysis of phenomena and in 
the ambiguous meaning of the words ‘mind,’ ‘consciousness,’ and ‘ex- 
perience.’ The inner world seems to consist only of actual phenomena, 
while the outer world consists of these phenomena plus other terms which 
are merely possibilities of the existence of phenomena. These terms are 
inferred in order to complete the concept of a real object in space and 
time: and thus the inner world seems to be the more immediately given.] 
J. A. Leighton. ‘Fichte’s Conception of God.’ [Not a very thorough or 
complete account. “For Fichte God was living conscious spirit, or holy 
loving will, immanent in the world as its moral principle, and immanent in 
man as his own higher nature.”] E. B. Talbot. ‘The Doctrine of Conscious 
Elements.’ [Points out the advance made in psychological analysis since 
the introduction of the experimental method, discusses the use of the term 
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‘element’ in modern psychology, and lays down the lines along which 
progress may be hoped for in the future.] Discussions: J. E, Creighton. 
“ Professor Fraser’s Account of ‘Human Intelligence.’” [Discussion of four 
main points in the theory of knowledge outlined in the Prolegomena and 
Annotations of Fraser’s edition of Locke’s Essay. Concludes, as against 
Fraser, that ‘7f human reason has attained to any knowledge of reality at 
all, it is impossible to set any limit to its possibilities.’] H. Nichols. ‘The 
Motor Power of Ideas.’ [Critique of the Study published from the 
Harvard Psychological Laboratory under the same title in the Psych. Rev.| 
H. M. Stanley. ‘On the Elench of the Liar.” Reviews of Books. Sum- 
maries of Articles. Notices of New Books. Notes. (D. Irons. ‘Criticisms 
of Mr Bradley’s Appearance and Reality.) Vol. IV., No. 3. J. G. Schurman. 
‘Agnosticism.’ [Agnosticism is a persistent factor in human thought. 
But it has only two arguments. (1) Knowledge is inadequate to the 
apprehension of God. But the knower is not a waxen tablet, but a 
self-conscious spirit: knowing is not the reception of impressions from 
without, but creative activity at home: and knowledge is not an aggregate 
of miscellaneous materials in a storehouse called mind, but the unfolding 
of a living intelligence, always identical with itself. (2) Or the nature of 
God transcends the reach of knowledge. This is really the same argument 
in its reverse form ; and we can meet it in the same way. The infinite 
does not exclude or negate the finite, but takes it up into itself, and so 
gives it its truest being.—-Reasons for the present prominence of agnosti- 
cism : outlook for the future.] E. Albee. ‘The Ethical System of Richard 
Cumberland, 1.’ [A thoroughly careful and exhaustive piece of work.] D. 
Irons. ‘Descartes and Modern Theories of Emotion.’ [Analysis of the 
Passions de Vdme, and comparison of Descartes’ attitude with the James- 
Lange Theory of Emotion.] Discussions. W. W. Carlile. ‘The Conscious- 
ness of Moral Obligation.’ [Critique of Schurman’s paper of the same 
title, in the Review of Nov., 1894. The ought-feeling cannot be regarded 
as an inexplicable and unanalysable datum of our intelligence.] A. Alex- 
ander. ‘Professor Ormond’s “ Basal Concepts in Philosophy”.” Reviews 
of Books. [J. Seth on Balfour’s “ Foundations of Belief.”| Summaries of 
articles. Notices of New Books. Notes. [M. Washburn: ‘The Inadequacy 
of Natural Selection.’] 


THE PsycHonocicaAL Review. Vol. II., No. 2. W. James. ‘The 
Knowing of Things together.’ [The problem of the synthetic unity of 
consciousness is that of knowing things together. Knowing is conceptual 
(external relation between mind and remote objects), intuitive (identity of 
mental content and object), and presence in absence or knowing together 
(relation between the parts of a mental content itself). The condition of 
the latter is an additional inner event. This has been described physio- 
logically, psychologically, spiritually and transcendentally. The author 
criticises all views, adopting none. He ends by readmitting the meta- 
physical view into psychological text-books, thus abandoning the attempt 
at exclusion made in the Principles. ‘Contents’ have parts, because in 
intuitive knowledge contents and objects are identical; and psychology 
will do better to speak of ‘contents’ as complex unities.] Contributions 
from the Psychological Laboratory of Columbia College. (III) ‘Experi- 
ments on Dermal Sensations,’ by H. Griffing. ‘The After Image Threshold,’ 
by 8. I. Franz. [Measurement of the smallest amount of light which will 
produce an after image. A relation is obtained between time, intensity 
and area; which, however, is to be tested by further experiments.] C. L, 
Franklin. ‘Normal Defect of Vision in the Fovea.’ [An admirably 
scientific account of the conditions of the discovery of the ‘normal night- 
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blindness of the fovea’ in Koenig’s laboratory, and summary of the 
new points in Koenig’s theory of visual sensation, with discussion of their 
validity.] Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the American 
Psychological Association. Discussions: ‘The Sensations are not the 
Emotion,’ by G. M. Stratton. [Protest against the tendency to assume that 
the peculiar sensations involved in the emotion are the emotion itself.] 
‘A Correction,’ by W. J. [Explanation of calculation of result of hallucina- 
tion census.] Psychological Literature. Psychological Questioning. Notes. 
Vol. IL, No. 3. J. Royce. ‘Preliminary Report on imitation.’ [Report 
of the beginnings of an experimental study of certain simple imitative 
processes. “My interpretation of what I am usually said to perceive 
outside of my organism, in the external world, is in the case of these 
imitations conditioned by my setting over against my perceptions a 
series of motor processes, or of perceived results of motor processes, 
which in its wholeness contrasts with the other series in the one 
principal fact that the motor processes, the imitative deeds or their results, 
appear to me relatively controllable, plastic, reproducible at will, while 
otherwise the two series are largely similar.” This thesis is interestingly 
and clearly worked out, and a brief account and analysis of rhythm-exper!- 
ments given.] Studies from the Princeton Laboratory: (1) J. M. Baldwin 
and W. J. Shaw. ‘Memory for Square-Size.’ [Preliminary work. Methods: 
selection from variety, identification, reproduction.] (2) H. C. Warren and 
W. J. Shaw. ‘Further Experiments on Memory for Square-Size.’ [The 
memory image tends to grow larger as the time interval increases. 
Explanation in terms of Weber's law.] (3) J. M. Baldwin. ‘The Effect of 
Size-Contrast upon Judgments of Position in the Retinal Field” [Ten- 
dency of error: its relation to the magnitude of the squares: to their 
arrangement, etc. Methods of judgment: new apparatus.] (4) J. M. 
Baldwin and W. J. Shaw. ‘Types of Reaction.’ Substitution of ‘type’ 
reactions for the sensorial and muscular forms.] (5) H. C, Warren. 
‘Sensations of Rotation.’ [The organ for the sense of rotation is the same 
with that for progressive movement, and is probably the semicircular 
canals.] Shorter Contributions: R. W. Wood. ‘The Haunted Swing 
Illusion.’ [Description of an illusion of swinging, where the chamber in 
which the swing is suspended moves, but the swing itself is practically at 
rest.] H.R. Marshall. ‘ Heat Sensations in the Teeth.’ Discussions: D. Irons, 
‘Recent Developments in the Theory of Emotion.’ [Critique of Dewey’s 
articles in the Review.] 8, H. Hodgson, ‘A Reply.’ [Answer to Fullerton’s 
criticism of the writer's ‘The Conception of Infinity.’] H. Muensterberg. 
‘A Notice.’ [Takes responsibility for the work criticised by Nichols in the 
Phil. Rev. for March.] Psychological Literature. New Books. Notes. 


Tue PsycHoLogicaL InpEx, No. 1. Index for 1894: issued March, 
1895. [It is of great convenience to psychologists to have the literature 
so promptly put together as has been a here by Messrs. H. Warren and 
L. Farrand, even though the haste of preparation must almost unavoidably 
lead to slips of detail. The Index contains 1312 titles.] 


THE Psycu. Review: MonoGRapH SupPLEMENT. No. I: Feb., 1895. 
[Dr Griffing’s monograph on Sensations from Pressure and Impact is 
noticed elsewhere. } 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoey, Vol. VI., No. 4. GW. A. 
Luckey. ‘Comparative observations on the Indirect Colour Range of 
Children, Adults, and Adults trained in Colour.’ [Children cannot see 
colours so far in indirect vision as adults: but show a greater proportional 
range for black and white than for colour. Difference of sex has no 
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influence upon colour range. Colour training does not increase the colour 
range (except, perhaps, for red), but manifests itself in a greater variety of 
shades and tints to the colours as seen in indirect vision, and less accuracy 
in naming the fundamental colours by indirect vision.] Minor Studies 
from the Laboratory of Cornell University: (6) E. B. Titchener. ‘Taste- 
dreams.’ [Evidence of the occurrence of these dreams.] (7) R. Watanabe, 
‘On the Quantitative Determination of an Optical Illusion.’ [In presence 
of the dotted line and point distance illusion, the illusion of overestimation 
of the upper half of the field of vision may disappear.] (8) ©. 8S. Parrish, 
‘The Cutaneous Estimation of Open and Filled Space.’ [Reversal of the 
familiar optical illusion.] ¢. F. Hodge and H. A. Aikins. ‘The Daily Life of 
a Protozoan ; a Study in Comparative Psychophysiology.’ [The universe 
must consist for a Vorticella of a series of touches, possibly also of tastes 
and smells ; but not to any extent of sights and sounds.”] Minor Studies 
from the Laboratory of Clark University: (8) ©. Miles. ‘A Study of 
Individual Psychology.’ [Questionnaire upon habits of discrimination and 
memory ; method of concentrating the attention and going to sleep; 
emotions and preferences ; recollections of childhood, etc. Many suggestive 
results: too long and detailed for summary.] (9) A. H. Daniels. ‘The 
Memory After-Image and Attention,’ [Measurement of the duration of 
the memory after-image: associative memory ruled out by distraction.] 
(10) A, J. Hamlin. ‘On the least observable Interval between Stimuli 
addressed to Disparate Senses and to Different Organs of the same Sense.’ 
[Careful repetition, with variations, of the Exner experiments, by a different 
method : observations on the effects of voluntary and spontaneous atten- 
se | (11) E. ¢. Stanford. ‘Notes on New Apparatus.’ [Binocular 
Stroboscope ; model of the field of regard ; pendulum circuit breaker, etc.] 
A. F. Chamberlain. ‘On the Words for Anger in Certain Languages: a 
Study in Linguistic Psychology.’ E. ©. Stanford. ‘A Laboratory Course 
in Experimental Psychology, v. The Visual Perception of Space.’ [An 
admirable chapter.] Proceedings of the 3rd Annual Meeting of the 
American Psychologists’ Association. Psychological Literature. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. Mars, 1895. M. Bernés. ‘Sur la méthode de 
la Sociologie.’ [A plea for the distinctive position of sociology as a practical 
science. The external analysis of the actual conditions and institutions of 
a society is not in itself sufficient. Account must also be taken of the 
more or less conscious aspirations or tendencies, which foreshadow the 
future. This point of view is applied in criticism of Durkheim’s definition 
of a sociological fact, and of his theory of punishment.] L. Dauriac. ‘La 
Psychologie du Musicien.—iv. De |’Intelligence musicale et de ses con- 
ditions objectives.’ [It is impossible to define musical intelligence as if it 
consisted in discovering the sentiment which a piece of music expresses, or 
which it pretends to describe. It consists in synthetising elements of 
sound, so as to perceive their coherence as parts of a whole.] L. Dugas. 
‘Recherches expérimentales sur les différents types d'images.’ [The point 
mainly emphasised is the differences in relevancy, distinctness, and accu- 
racy, between the imagery of different arin Analyses, etc. Avril, 
1895. J. Delbeuf. ‘L’ancienne et les nouvelles géométries.—Iv. Les 
axiomes et postulats de la géométrie de l’espace homogtne.’ [Contains a 
systematic series of definitions, postulates, and axioms.] M. Bernés. ‘Sur 
la méthode de la sociologie’ (Fin). [Criticises M. Durkheim’s views with 
regard to (1) the rules of sociological observation, (2) the distinction 
between the normal and the pathological, (3) classification of social types, 
(4) conditions of the explanation of sociological facts, (5) the canons of 
proof in sociology. According to M. Bernés Durkheim’s point of view is 
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too external and mechanical. In the praiseworthy attempt to make 
sociology independent of individual psychology, he has failed to do justice 
to those immanent tendencies operative in social development which can 
only be understood when we consider the end to which they are directed.] 
L. Dauriac, ‘Etudes sur la psychologie du musicien.’ [Contains many 
interesting observations ; the main point urged is the intimate union of 
memory and constructive imagination even in those who are without 
musical culture.] Revue Générale: Dr Ph. Chaslin. ‘Travaux récents sur 
la dégénérescence et ’hérédité.’ Analyses, &c. 


REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate. No. 3. Mai, 1895. £. 
Boutroux. ‘La Philosophie de Charles Secrétan.’ [An account of Secré- 
tan’s various works, which are characterised by the wish to establish 
Christianity, with the aid of Rational Theology, against Scepticism, Posi- 
tivism, Materialism. Secrétan was a ‘a free thinker within the limits of 
religion,’ who did much to introduce German philosophy into France. His 
leading ideas were the freedom of the individual, the solidarity of mankind, 
and the conciliation of both in a religion of love.] ©. Riquier. ‘Des 
Axiomes Mathématiques.’ [Proposes to examine and determine the view 
which a mathematician ought to take of Euclid’s Common Notions 1—7, 
considered as axioms; and concludes that the words ‘equality’ and 
‘inequality’ in these axioms exhibit themselves when analysed as 
synonymous respectively with the words ‘identity’ and ‘non-identity,’ 
Thus Axiom I :—‘ magnitudes equal to the one and the same magnitude 
are equal to one another’ may be formulated :—‘ numbers identical with 
one and the same number are identical with one another.’ The other 
axioms are treated similarly.] Ch. Dumont. ‘De la Ressemblance et de la 
Contiguité dans I’ Association des Idées.’ [Shows that association by resem- 
blance is not reducible to association by contiguity, but rather that the 
latter is reducible to the former. Indeed, association of ideas by contiguity 
is an improper expression. Contiguity is properly a relation not between 
ideas, but between nerve-elements. Hence this antithesis between these 
two sorts of association rests on a mistake. On the other hand, association 
by resemblance between ideas cannot be explained by reduction to con- 
tiguity between correlated nerve-elements. Dumont, differing both from 
the Spiritualists, who regard Reason as a separate faculty, and from the 
Mechanists, who reduce all the faculties of the soul to nervous shocks 
variously excited and grouped, tries to prove that Reason is ¢mmanent in 
spontaneous consciousness, and that Body cannot explain Mind. A paper 
which deserves careful reading, though the author seems to pass illegiti- 
mately from empirical psychology into an ultra-empirical theory of Mind.] 


Etudes Critiques &c. &c. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE StupieEN. Bd. XI., Heft 1. C. Cranz. ‘Ueber den 
Unendlichkeitsbegriff in der Mathematik und Naturwissenschaft.’ [The 
mathematical infinite has only a formal significance, as a sort of useful 
short-hand. All speculations which apply the concept to religion, ethics, 
cosmology or metaphysic are therefore objectless. In natural science, 
what is treated by the mathematics of the infinite is a reality,—the 
negligibly small.] F. Kiesow. ‘ Versuche mit Mosso’s Sphygmomanometer 
iiber die durch psychische Erregungen hervorgerufenen Veridnderungen 
des Blutdrucks beim Menschen.’ [Description and uses of the apparatus. 
The changes in blood-pressure are simply the effects of emotions and the 
affective tone of sensations, not of purely intellectual activity or of 
sensations as such.] P. Mentz. ‘Die Wirkung akustischer Sinnesreize auf 
Puls und Athmung. I.’ [Simple noise, simple tone, clang; intensive 
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variation ; qualitative variation ; series of sounds; tempo; accent.] J. J. 
van Bierviiet. ‘Ueber den Einfluss der Geschwindigkeit des Pulses auf 
die Zeitdauer der Reactionszeit bei Licht- und Tasteindriicken.’ [Time 
decreases with increase of pulse rapidity. ] F. Kiesow. ‘ Untersuchungen 
iiber Temperaturempfindungen. (I)’ [The great majority of cold spots are 
sensitive to heat. ] 


ZeIts. F. PsycH. U. PHyston. D. SINNESORGANE. Bd. VIII, Heft 5. 

Th. Lipps. ‘Zur Lehre von den Gefiihlen, insbesondere den ssthetischen 
Elementargefiihlen. I.’ [Sharp critique of Wundt’s theory of the ele- 
mentary esthetic feelings, visual and musical.] 8. Landmann, ‘ Das 
Lastguesche Symptomenkomplex; eine psychologische Studie.’ [The 
symptoms—inability to move on the anesthetic side without help of 
vision, continuation of movement once begun without visual aid, replace- 
ment of visual perception by visual idea or tactual sensation —-are explained 
by the theory of human movement set forth in the author’s Die Mehrheit 
geistiger Persinlichkeiten in Einem Individuum.] A. Koenig. ‘Ueber die 
Anzahl der unterscheidbaren Spektralfarben und Helligkeitsstufen.’ [In 
normal vision, about 160 colour-tones are discriminable within the 
spectrum, and about 660 brightness degrees from limen to terminus. ] 
Litteraturbericht. Heft 6. E. Raehlmann. ‘Ueber die Riickwirkung der 
Gesichtsempfindungen auf das physische und das psychische Leben. Eine 
ophthalmologisch-psychologische Betrachtung nebst Erfahrungen an 
Schwachsichtigen und Blinden.’ [Many interesting observations. E.g., 
old associative connections, which had been built up in childhood between 
optical impressions and the motor speech-centre, revived with restoration 
of sight after nine years’ blindness and deafness, and aided in the recovery 
of speech.] 8. Landmann. ‘ Ueber die Beziehung der Atmung zur psychi- 
schen Thatigkeit.’ [There is a direct connection between respiratory 
rocesses and certain mental phenomena. Voluntary deep and regular 
reathing induces sleep, and arrests neuralgia at a constant rate of 
intermission: 2.¢., it has anesthetic effects, brief and local, and long 
continued and general,] Litteraturbericht. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KRiTIK. Bd. 
CVI., Heft 1. Van der Wyck. ‘C. W. Opzoomer.’ [Contains a sympathetic 
account of the life-work of Professor Opzoomer, who began as ‘philosopher 
of the Absolute’ but became afterwards an empiricist—not, however, of the 
English school. He held that the springs of Cognition are :—Sense-per- 
ception, and Feeling (a) of Pleasure and Pain, (6) of Beauty, (c) of morality, 
(d) of Religion. Opzoomer did good service to the spiritual atmosphere of 
Holland in ‘counterworking the fantastic atheism of Multatuli and Van 
Vloten.’—A paper in which occurs some apparently erroneous criticism of 
Kant’s Philosophy.] Von Hartmann. ‘Die Wertbegriff und der Lustwert.’ 
|The Concept of Worth depends on the conception of an end. Standards 
of worth differ as the ends differ. All particular ends are subordinate to 
an Absolute End, yet among themselves form a hierarchy or system, 
regulated according to an ascending scale of worth. There must be 
objective ends, else there could be no objective worth. The order of the 
world is teleological, and those who reject objective teleology must be 
content with subjective ends and subjective standards of worth. If there 
be no ‘world-end’ the individual person has no worth, and objective 
morality no existence. The difficulty is to bring subjective ends into 
harmony with the objective in practice. Pleasure and pain are not to be 
estimated ‘eudemonologically,’ but teleologically—7.e. their worth lies, not 
in producing happiness, but in their relation to culture and morality. 


* 
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Mankind at first, both as individuals and collectively, act from promptings 
which have no reference to the pleasure to be obtained by the action ; at a 
second stage, with a view to the attainment of this pleasure; finally (when 
reflective morality is developed) with a subordination of self-will to 
objective ends. Were pleasure and happiness the standards of worth, life 
were indeed an illusion and a mockery: but they are not so, And when 
the second stage has been passed, and the teleological view of life is 
accepted for practice, the illusion of happiness-seeking is overcome, but 
without any real loss even of happiness itself. For pleasures may now be 
pursued from the teleological standpoint. Von Hartmann once more insists 
that he does not regard pleasure as itself illusory, though resulting often 
from illusions. The pleasure arising from illusion is as real as any other— 
while it lasts.] P. Van Lind. ‘I. Kant und A. von Humboldt.’ [A vindi- 
cation of Kant and a historical correction.] Dr Walter Schmidt. ‘Zur 
Wiirdigung der philosophischen Stellung Bacons von Verulam.’ [The 
germ of good in Bacon is that he directs men’s minds to the study of 
nature. It was impossible for him to fully develop the principles according 
to which this study should be conducted. For Inductive Logic presupposes 
— science as an accomplished fact, and such science was then only 
ginning.] Recensionen &c. &c. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE. XIX. Jahr- 
gang, Heft 1. R. Avenarius, ‘Bemerkungen zum Begriff des Gegenstandes 
der Psychologie’ (Artikel rv. Schluss), [This series of Articles is worth 
reading; but the peculiar terminology and symbolism of the author are so 
essential to a due understanding of his meaning, that it is hopeless to 
attempt a brief analysis.) J. Petzoldt. ‘Das Gesetz der Eindeutigkeit.’ 

The conception of causality is discarded as obsolete ; as against Wundt it 
is maintained that physical equations always express relations of simul- 
taneity and never of succession. Every fact or process is fully determined 
by its conditions in one fixed way to the exclusion of all others. This law 
is subjectively necessary as a condition of our psychical existence ; since the 
possibility of Avenarius’ vital series depends on it. Criticism of Mach’s 
doctrine of the partial indeterminateness of nature. Psychical events are 
not roms age 3 etermined, unless we take into account their bodily con- 
comitants. None the less the clue to psychical laws must first be sought in 
the analysis of psychical phenomena.] J. Goldfriedrich. ‘Ueber die Realitiit 
des Zweckbegriffs.’ [The only reality which end or purpose possesses is 
found at that plane of psychical life in which action is determined by motive. 
But this does not interfere with the complete determination of all material 
process by mechanical conditions. Final causes are simply co-ordinated 
with mechanical causes, in the way of psycho-physical parallels. The 
conception of purpose in nature is an illusion, due to our regarding the 
whole from the point of view of the part.] Anzeigen &c. 


PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH, Band VIII., Heft 2. Von Hertling. 
‘Ueber Ziel und Methode der Rechtsphilosophie.’ [There is in Germany 
no philosophy of law. The new school, strictly positive and historical, has 
destroyed the old one, without setting up another. Merkel and Bergbohm 
are the adherents of absolute empiricism. This, it is argued, shakes the 
very basis of any distinction, between right and wrong: chiefly because 
the confirmation of any hypothesis is based on the assumption that truth 
alone can follow from truth ; if this assumption were based upon experience, 
it might some day or other become untrue, and so it might be doubted 
even now. Also, because, if we base the principle of contradiction upon 
experience it is no longer the standard by which experience is to be judged. 
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The ought becomes merely a consequence of the is. (To be continued.)] 
Schanz, ‘Der Parsismus.’ [The writer, after enumerating the sources of 
his paper, proceeds to give a detailed account of the religion of the Parsees. 
The most striking part is where he denies that Zoroaster admitted one 
supreme deity from whom both Ormuz and Ahriman proceeded. That 
idea sprang from a mistake of Anquetil. Zervan Akarana, the supreme 
deity, is unknown to the Avesta. A passage of the Yasna (30, 3), 1s said 
by the commentator Dinkart to have been interpolated by the demon 
Aresh, because it seems to point to something like the doctrine of Zervan. 
Zoroaster decidedly admits dualism. Yet the other doctrine, which pre- 
vailed later, has a metaphysical foundation in his positing an eternal space 
and time principle, which is infinite ; whereas Ormuz is limited by Ahri- 
man. (To be concluded.)] Reitz. ‘Die Aristotelische Materialursache.’ 
[As matter is by itself a pure potentiality, it cannot give itself form or 
reality, but requires an efficient cause, which by its action gives it what it 
lacks, a like cause producing a like effect ; so that when we see the same 
efficient cause giving rise to different phenomena, the difference is to be 
ascribed to matter. The action being directed towards an end, we have 
the final cause, of which the realization depends on the ability of matter to 
attain it. Matter may either contribute towards this end, or deviate to 
produce accidental forms, or even positively hinder its attainment. It 
then becomes the source of imperfection. Aristotle does not all along hold 
fast his conception of a pure potentiality. Sometimes he considers matter 
as merely encege sometimes as actually realized, and as such, it is no 
longer absolutely undetermined. Sometimes it is purely passive, the mere 
substratum of its form; sometimes the principle of individuation, and 
actively contributing to the properties of the substance. (To be con- 
cluded.)] Gutberlet. ‘Die Wirthschaftspolitik des Vater Unser.’ [This 
article reviews a book by Ruhland which finds the answer to the greatest of 
social questions in the prayer for daily bread. Abundance of all that each 
person needs, both for body and soul, is what should be the aim of society ; 
whatever is superfluous is not rightly ours. Present theories of political 
economy destroy the middle class, consisting of men neither poor nor rich, 
whereas the happiest and securest nation is that in which it is most 
numerous. | 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. Band I. Heft 2. B. Erdmann. 
‘Zur Theorie der Beobachtung (II) E. Kithnemann, ‘Analytisch und 
Synthetisch.’ H. Petrini. ‘Kritische Studien iiber die grundlegenden 
Principien der Mechanik.’ F. Tonnies, ‘Historismus und Rationalismus 
(I). Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der systema- 
tischen Philosophie. Zeitschriften, etc. 


Vaprosi PHILOSOPHII I PsycHoLoeil. January, 1895. B. N. Tshitsherin, 
‘On Space and Time.’ [Time is an attribute of the Absolute Subject- 
Object, the eternal force which includes and governs all particular 
actions; it is therefore an attribute of the Eternal Spirit. Absolute Space 
is an attribute of absolute intelligence; as an objective principle, it is a 
manifestation of the Absolute in the objective world. Time and Space 
are the links which unite the Absolute and the Relative, determining only 
formal relations; real relations are determined by the mental categories of 
substance and quality, cause and effect, end and means, action and law. 
W. A. Goltseff. ‘On Samuel Puffendorf.’ [This article is a very condens 
summary of Puffendorf’s work “Natural and International Law,” preceded 
by a short biographical notice.] W. 8. Solowieff. ‘The ascetic factor in 
morality.’ [The moral feeling of shame includes a negative relation 
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between humanity and mere animality, which is raised by reason ‘o the 
rank of an ascetic principle. The writer examines the part played by 
ascetism in the religions of the East, and concludes that evil has its source 
in the material side of man. Our animal life should be regulated by our 
spiritual life. The Spirit, by the feeling of shame, contradicts the tendencies 
of the flesh. The problem of Ethics is how to control these tendencies and 
render the spirit independent of matter. The struggle is not with the 
animal functions, but with the passions of the mind, A true Ascete 
strives against the flesh, not in order to increase the energy of the soul, as 
such, but in order to direct that energy towards that which is good, 
Ascetism, however, is worthless, unless its principles act together with 
those of Altruism.] P. D. Boborykin. ‘On the nature of the Beautiful.’ 
[The writer, after having refuted several partial definitions of beauty, 
affirms that the source of beauty is the idea of life. Beauty is a certain 
phase of life, in which there springs forth a revelation of higher forms 
of existence. Its sphere is that side of our mental life in which our 
sensations, our moral principles, and in short every element of material 
and intellectual life, are transformed into an emotional whole, which 
appeals to the element of individuality within us.] A.A. Tokarski. ‘The 
origin and evolution of moral feelings.’ [The ideas of good or evil result 
from the impressions of the external world, and their action on man. 
Pleasant feelings produce satisfaction, from which spring esthetic, moral 
and religious emotions. Moral feelings are tendencies towards the increase 
and bettering of life on the earth; or (to include the negative feelings, such 
as sympathy, pity, etc.) towards the diminution of suffering. Egotism is 
directly contrary to morality. So is the feeling of hatred; which, however, 
can never be quite done away with. So long as a limit is imposed to the 
supply of what is necessary to human life—material or intellectual— 
that feeling will come to the surface.] March, 1895. N. J. Grote. 
‘The bases of mora! life and activity.’ [The foundations of morality 
lying within man’s own mind, which is the principal and the most 
important of all? It is the Will of the Universe in the spiritual life ; the 
instinct of self-preservation of the Universe in the interest of a spiritual 
and higher life. That Will is (1) favowrable to the higher life, watching 
over its preservation in the world; (2) hostile to the individual will, to 
egotism and the animal instinct of self-preservation ; (3) tending towards 
indefinite progress in the real and ideal perfection of what it produces ; 
(4) and directed chiefly to the creation and amelioration of ideal life in the 
world.—Thus the dilemma, Duty or Happiness? ought to be answered in 
the sense of Duty.] P.A. Kalenow. ‘Life, as a moral conflict.’ [Pleasure, 
happiness, and duty are the three motives which act on the human will. 
There is a moral conflict between egotism and duty, as there is a physical 
struggle between reason and passion. The motive of conscious as distin- 
guished from instinctive acts is the idea of the Kosmos. Duty consists 
not only in the contemplation of the Kosmos evolving itself, but also in an 
active share in its evolution. From instinctive the conflict becomes 
conscious, passing through the phases of race-preservation, morality, and 
religion. Why should we sacrifice our personal good to that of our kind? 
This question is answered by religion, which is composed of the dogma of 
God's existence, of free will, and of responsibility. The foundations of 
faith are irrational: thence the conflict heionen the instinct of personal 
interest and those of race-preservation and of faith.] Prince Trubeckij. 
‘Ivantsow-Platonow’s scientific work.’ M. 8. Rorelin. ‘ Ivantsow-Platonow 
and historical science.’ M. I. Karinskij. ‘An answer to an article on 
Kant.’ (To be concluded.) 
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